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“ Horler,” they say, “ for Excitement,” and never has Horler been 
more exciting than in this book of stories. There are three long 
tales in this volume, and each one is characteristic of Horler at 
his best. In the story which gives the volume its title, the reader 
is gripped from the opening paragraph, not onily by the vigour 
of the telling, but by the ingenuity of the plot. Imagine the 
whole world being held to ransom by an unscrupulous criminal 
who has discovered the secret of the atom, and applies his 
knowledge to dastardly use. Sydney Horler himself considers 
that the third story, The Death of Allan Mandeville, is the 
best piece of fiction he has yet delivered to any publisher. 
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CHAPTER I 
MYSTERY IN BLOOMSBURY 


ARRY DUNSTAN had not walked more than a 

couple of yards past the ticket barrier when his 
name was called. It was not Jim Mannering who 
greeted him, however, but a pretty girl—and a stranger 
at that. 

“You’re Mr. Dunstan, aren’t you?” she asked, 
with a smile which the returned mining engineer 
found particularly attractive ; “‘I recognised you at 
once from the description,’”’ she went on. 

The scene was Waterloo on a bright Autumn after- 
noon. Crowds hurried past, all intent on their own 
business. Rich and poor rubbed shoulders and— 
Dunstan could not help the thought flashing through 
his mind—honest men and crooks. 

This girl .. .? Men home from the tropics were 
accosted by adventuresses in real life as well as in 
sensational fiction. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me! I’m quite honest ; 
not even a gold-digger,” said the girl, in a fresh, clear 
voice. She laughed up at him in that same attractive 
way. ‘“‘ Where’s your luggage ?”’ she went on. 

‘“‘ Coming along behind.” He was still feeling slightly 
bewildéred, although able by this time to adjust his 
mind. 

A porter wheeling a truck piled with weather-beaten 
bags and one huge steel trunk, drew up at this moment. 

II 
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“ Taxi, sir?” 

The mining engineer nodded. 

It was the girl who superintended the stacking of 
the luggage on the cab, and it was the girl who spoke 
to the driver. Dunstan by this time was deter- 
mined to see the thing through, for the address given 
was Jimmy Mannering’s flat. 

During the comparatively short drive, the girl plied 
him with questions. Had he had a good voyage ? 
How did he like coming back to civilisation? How 
long did he intend to stay in London? And all the 
while, there was a twinkle of a smile dancing round 
her lips and making her brown eyes even more fascin- 
ating. Not a word about herself, however. 

It was an intriguing game, and he was determined 
to wait until revelation came from his mysterious 
companion. Was she Jimmy’s wife? Not a chance! 
Jim was not the sort to fall for any woman ; he was a 
bred-in-the-bone and dyed-in-the-wool bachelor; the 
nearest a woman ever got to him was when the maid- 
of-all-work brought him his morning cup of tea. 

Then—what ? He gave a slight shrug of his shoulders. 
An explanation would arrive sooner or later, without 
a doubt, and in the meantime, it was rather good fun. 

When 335 Gower Street was reached, the girl still 
took charge. From the basement of the large house 
which had been turned into flats, she procured a 
muscular, if grimy individual who declared himself 
willing to help the taxi-driver with the luggage. 

‘You seem quite at hime,”’ remarked Dunstan. 

“IT am at home,” was the reply. And the lips 
quivered once more with what might have been sup- 
pressed merriment, whilst the eyes gleamed mis- 
chievously. 

Dunstan decided to wait a little longer. So he 
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allowed himself to be escorted upstairs into the huge 
living-room he remembered so well from his last visit— 
three years before—and did not attempt to argue 
when the girl, pointing to an immense leather chair, 
said: ‘‘ Now, sit back and be comfortable.” 

He was an obstinate fellow, Harry Dunstan ; which 
accounted for him still remaining silent on the one 
vital question. 

‘I’m going to get you some tea. I suppose mining 
engineers who travel the ends of the earth don’t waste 
time over such things as cigarettes—but if you want 
any, they’re on the mantelpiece.” 

“ Thanks,” he replied laconically, pulling out pipe 
and tobacco-pouch. 

Directly the door was closed behind her, Dunstan 
scratched his head instead of filling his briar. 

What the devil—— ? 

Delightful as this girl was, and irreproachable in 
character as he now decided she must be, what could 
she be doing in Jim Mannering’s flat ? What was she 
doing, if it came to that, meeting Jim’s best friend and 
commandeering that best friend as though he were 
someone she had known all her life? A charming 
experience, of course—but hang it all... 

He had returned to London with the fixed deter- 
mination to spend a month or so with his old pal, Jim 
Mannering. The two had known each other for at 
least ten years; and, as chance would have it, they 
had forgathered not only in London, but in three or 
four widely assorted places. Jim was now a very 
celebrated writer of fiction, but in the care-free days 
of the past, he had been almost equally famous as a 
newspaper special correspondent. The two had met 
at Vera Cruz during a spot of trouble there, and, when 
he had been fortunate enough to get Jim out of a hole 
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with the authorities, the newspaper-man had brought 
a ham-like fist down on his shoulder and sworn, with a 
deep chuckle and a deeper oath, that henceforward, 
for ever and ever, Amen, they were to be pals. 

And pals they had been during the ensuing ten 
years. Roaming the earth in search of copy for his 
New York newspaper, with headquarters in London, 
Jim had always endeavoured to find time to drop in 
on his friend whenever occasion offered; and these 
brief meetings had meant a great deal to both of them. 
So much so, in fact, that now he had been granted six 
months’ leave, Dunstan had selected London out of all 
places in the world in which to spendit. And the main 
reason was that he would find there the man he 
admired most amongst the hundreds of good fellows 
he had run across from time to time. 

But instead of Jim Mannering, he had met this 
unknown girl ! 

She returned at that moment, ushering in an aged 
crone whom Dunstan was able to recognise as Jim’s 
woman-of-all-work. 

“Now, we'll have tea,’ announced the enigmatic 
hostess. “Sugar? ” 


“ Please.’ 

‘How many ? ” 

“ Two.” 

‘“ Milk, of course ? ” 

He nodded. 

As the cup passed, his hand touched hers. Both 
laughed. 

“It’s a shame to keep you in the dark any longer,” 
the girl said; ‘I’m Julie Farrar—Jim’s cousin. I 
suppose you think me a dreadful creature for behaving 
as I have done? But it was such a joke!” She 


threw her head back and laughed again. 
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Dunstan joined in. 

‘The joke was certainly against me,’ he stated ; 
‘and where does Miss Julie Farrar spring from, may 
I ask?” 

“ Boston.” 

ae © hoy. Ca aad 

She nodded, her eyes bright. 

“ You haven’t much of an accent.” 

“JT know. We pride ourselves on that in Boston.” 

“ And is it a fact that you eat beans one day in each 
week ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s a story!” she laughed. ‘‘ How’s the 
tea?” 

‘Delicious. Now, may I ask one more question ? ”’ 

“ You want to know where Jim is? ” 

“ Well, Iamrather curious. We were going to spend 
my leave together. He was going to meet me at 
Waterloo to-day...” 

“And I turned up! You see,” she went on quickly, 
“when your cable came, I thought I had better 
open it. You must have thought I was a bold, bad 
woman.” 

“ Not on your life!’’ But he continued to hold the 
tea-cup poised. 

““ Jim’s in Harrogate,” she said, reading the sign ; 
“at least, this is addressed from there.” 

She got up, and, from amongst a pile of letters on 
the mantelpiece, extracted an envelope which she 
passed on to her companion. 

Dunstan took out a sheet of paper and read: 


Dear Julie, 
I have found it tmposstble to stay in London. I 


have to go to Harrogate. Forgive the poor welcome, 
but I will write and explain when I have more time. 
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In the meanwhile, do gust as you like tn the flat. 
You will find a cheque-book in the top right-hand 
drawer of my wniting-desk. Have arranged with the 
bank for you to draw ten pounds a week. 

Yours, 


Jim Mannering. 


“What do you think of it ? ’’ Dunstan was asked. 

He put his cup down and bit gravely into a buttered 
scone. 

“T don’t know what to think,” he replied; “‘it 
doesn’t read exactly like Jim. But perhaps you’d 
better tell me a little more—if you don’t mind.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Leaving her seat, she took up a position on the pouffe 
near the cheerful fire, tucking her slim, silk-clad legs 
beneath her and looking at Dunstan over the brim of 
her tea-cup. 

“Jim is my only living relative,” she explained ; 
“his father was my mother’s brother. Mother died 
three years ago, and I’ve been staying with an old 
friend of hers. She was very religious and wore a lot 
of beads . . . why do these two things so often go 
together ? After the first month, I told myself I could 
not stick it, but I went on and on until, finally, I sum- 
moned up enough courage to write to Jim and ask him 
if he would not like me to come over and see him again. 
You see,’ she added, ‘‘ we had met once in New York 
when he was called there to pow-wow with the Big 
Guns of his newspaper. 

“He cabled me at once, saying he would be de- 
lighted if I would come to London. You don’t know 
how overjoyed I was ; Jim had always been my special 
kind of hero. His books have a tremendous sale in 
America, and it used to be my special delight to hear 
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people talking about him. Then I would say, in a nice, 
quiet, modest little voice : “ He’s my cousin, you know,’ 
and get all bubbly inside with pride. 

“You can imagine, then, how disappointed I was 
when I found no one at the station to meet me, and 
only this note waiting when I got to the flat. Have you 
any idea what it means, Mr. Dunstan P? ”’ 

‘“’Fraid I haven’t.” He, too, was a little disap- 
pointed; he had planned a celebration dinner with 
Jimmy, and it wasn’t like the old boy to forget an 
occasion of that sort. 

He looked up. Someone had tapped on the door. 

The next moment, Mrs. Livesay, the crone-of-all- 
work, had entered. She held in her grimy hand the 
orange envelope of a telegram. 

‘For me?” asked Julie. 

“For the gen’leman—if ’is name’s Dunstan.” 

The girl clapped her hands. 

“It must be from Jim!” she exclaimed. 

So it proved, 

The message read as under 1 


Dunstan, 
335, Gower Street, 
Bloomsbury, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Come at once. Wire train. Bring gun. Will 


meet, 
Jim. 


It had been sent from Harrogate. 
Dunstan, turning his head, felt his cheek brush that 
of the girl. It was a stimulating experience. 
Julie, who had been looking over his shoulder, gave 
a gasp. 
B 
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“It’s what I thought,” she said: “ Jim’s got into 
some sort of trouble and he wants you to help him 
out. That’s why he had to leave London.” 

He stared at her in astonishment. 

“J thought you said Jim was your hero.” 

‘So he is.” 

“Well, heroes don’t run away from danger.” 


She clasped her hands. 
“Oh, it was silly of me, I suppose; anyway, I don’t 
know what to think now. ... What sort of a place is 


this Harrogate ? ”’ 

Her companion laughed. 

‘“ Harrogate,” he said slowly, “is a very beautiful 
town in the North of England, given over almost 
entirely to people taking their livers out for a walk. 
You see more invalids to the square inch in Harrogate 
than in any other place in the country. They grow 
special germs there to keep the industry alive. Come 
up and see for yourself.” 

“TI will,” she declared, ‘although I know you're 
pulling my leg ; thanks awfully.” 

Later, when he was left alone in that room of so 
many memories, Harry lit his pipe and bit hard on the 
stem. This business was rummy, to say the least of it. 
Although Jim Mannering was not the type to run away 
from anything that walked on two legs, yet . . . But, 
oh, well, he would discover for himself the next day. 


CHAPTER II 
JIM MANNERING STARTS HIS STORY 


“W KNOW,” said Julie, just as the train was drawing 

out of Liverpool Street, “‘ Jim went to Harrogate 
foracure! By the way,” she continued, with charming 
irrelevance, ‘‘ what a terrible station | ”’ 

“ The answer to the first is ‘ No’ and to the second 
‘Yes,’”’ replied Dunstan. ‘Let me tell you, young 
lady, that your cousin is one of the healthiest men I 
have ever met. He’sso fit, as a matter of fact, that it 
makes the ordinary fellow almost squirm to look at 
him. I have known him spend eight hours at a stretch 
writing a novel straight on to a typewriter—and if 
that isn’t a test of physical fitness, nothing is. No, we 
shall have to look for another reason, I’m afraid.” 

“Yes, of course,” she admitted, after a moment’s 
thought; ‘there was that remark in the telegram 
about bringing a gun. That sounds more like America 
than England. By the way, did you ? ”’ 

He tapped his right-hand coat pocket. 

“Certainly, I did,” he replied; ‘“‘ Jim Mannering 
isn’t the man to say a thing like that without proper 
cause. I can’t imagine any devilry being let loose in 
Harrogate—apart, possibly, from one of the patients 
being given the wrong kind of medicinal water to 
drink—-but we shall see.”’ 


Four hours later, the train stopped at the station 
which serves England’s most famous Spa. A tall, lean, 
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bronzed man of thirty-five, who looked more like a 
wild-game hunter than a novelist, could be seen pacing 
the platform with great strides. 

“ That’s Jim !”’ declared Julie. 

“ Thanks ; I guessed as much.” 

“Jdiot 1!” And she chuckled. 

Although these two had known each other such a 
short time, yet a perfectly good understanding already 
existed between them. This was due, in a great 
measure, to that priceless gift of the gods, a sense of 
humour. 

“ Mr. Dunstan——’ 

“ Harry to you.” 

“Harry, then; I’ve just remembered something : 
Jim didn’t ask me to come to Harrogate.” 

“Oh, Lord, so he didn’t! Well, it’s too late now. 
He’s a far better boxer than I am, but if it comes to 
that, I’ll do the best I can.”’ 

Julie’s foreboding received corroboration after the 
first blank stare of surprise on the part of her cousin, 
followed by a snatched kiss. 

“ Hullo, kid,” he said, ‘‘ but what the deuce are 
you doing here? Didn’t I leave definite instruc- 
tions that you were to stay on in Town until I 
returned ? ” 

“You're disappointing, Jim,’’ was the reply ; ‘“‘ you 
don’t think I travelled three thousand miles to live 
alone in a mouldy London flat, do you? I was with 
Mr. Dunstan——”’ 

“ Harry to you.” 

“T was with Harry, then——” 

“ Looking over my shoulder, as a matter of fact, old 
boy. .. . How the deuce are you, Jim? ”’ the engineer 
asked his friend. 

“Fine and dandy.” 
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Inspiriting words, but the expression on the speaker’s 
face did not change. 

“Carry on, kid,” he said, turning again to the girl. 

“Well, as I was saying, Mr. Dunstan—Harry to me 
—’ breaking off into a mischievous laugh, ‘‘ came, a 
stranger to London, and I felt I had to travel with him 
in case he felt lonely. Jim, dear, what is the matter ? ”’ 

“Matter?” he repeated blankly; “ nothing’s the 
matter.”’ 

Harry nudged the taller man with his elbow. 

‘The local waters don’t agree with you; that’s it, 
isn’t it, Jim?” 

“Yes, that’s it ; I took some of that damned sulphur 
muck, and haven’t been the same fellow since. Turned 
my stomach. Made me feel like death. . . . Well, since 
you are here, we’d better be getting along. Where are 
your traps ?”’ 

Harrogate is a town of many fine hotels, and it was 
at the entrance to ‘“‘ The Dragon,” one of the most com- 
fortable of these, that the taxi stopped. 

‘Oh, Jim, what a nice place you’ve been staying at |”’ 
Julie exclaimed, as the three of them sat in a comfort- 
able corner of the lounge after ordering tea. 

“I’m not staying here—but this is where you're 
going to hang out. Good food, well-aired beds (accord- 
ing to some old Colonel I overheard talking outside 
the Baths this morning), and good service. You'll be 
as comfortable as anything.” 

The girl pouted. 

“Jim, you're terribly aggravating; do you mean 
to say you're still going to keep me at a distance ? 
Where’s your cousinly instinct? Aren’t I worth 
having around?” she asked, looking at the third 
member of the party. 

Harry would have been willing to swear that she 
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stood high in the class of Eminently Desirable Having- 
Arounds, but he sensed that the sentiment would not be 
particularly welcome to Jim Mannering at this moment. 
So he contented himself with the remark : 
“You haven’t heard the reason yet, Miss Farrar 


' Julie to you.” 
' Julie to me- 

Mannering cut in. 

‘““T suppose I do owe you an explanation, kid,’”’ he 
said, leaning over and enveloping one of the girl’s 
hands in his great paw ; “the World’s Worst Cousin— 
that’s what Iam. But I’ll make it up to you.” 

“Of course you will.”’ 

Dunstan flattered himself again on his good judg- 
ment. From the beginning he had liked Julie Farrar, 
and had decided that here was a girl right out of the 
ruck. The sportsmanlike way in which she was 
accepting the cavalier conduct of her cousin proved him 
to be correct. The ordinary girl would have made a 
ridiculous fuss about being so “ slighted ’’—that was 
the word in favourite use on such occasions, he believed 
—but this one patted with her free hand the back of 
Mannering’s fist and smiled straight into his eyes. A 
corker ! 

“Carry on, Jim.”’ He was desperately anxious him- 
self to hear some news. 

Jim twisted his mouth in a manner which recalled 
many memories to the engineer, before replying. 
Finally, he said with some hesitancy: “ Well, as a 
matter of fact, I have stumbled into what looks like 
a bunch of trouble up here. I can’t add any details 
yet, because there isn’t enough to go on. But one 
thing’s certain, Julie—it’s no business for a girl, and 
you'l] have to stay out of it. What’s more, I’m rely- 
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ing on you to keep that quite nice mouth of yours 
shut.” 

“Oh, Jim!” she wailed ; but the grief was partly 
make-believe ; “every time you start to talk, you 
disappoint me more. Why should I keep out of it 2?” 

“T’ve told you: this affair 1s too serious. That was 
why I wanted you to stay in London, but as you're 
here—well, you must be a good girl and follow your 
cousin’s advice.” 

‘“T’ll get some knitting needles and a ball of wool.” 

“That'll be fine!” exclaimed Mannering enthusi- 
astically ; and only Dunstan’s laugh made him realise 
he had been stung. 

“ Julie,” he said sternly, “if you’ve finished your 
tea, I suggest you go up to your room and powder 
your nose or something. I want to talk to Harry 
alone.” 

“Monster !’’ she told him, but rose without further 
question. 

“Now, Jim,” said the engineer, after seeing the girl 
to the door, “‘ what’s all this cackle about ? I must 
say Miss Farrar is taking it very well—but you've been 
a bit of a brute, all the same. Fancy not being in 
London to meet her, after she’d crossed the Atlantic 
to see you !”’ 

Mannering grunted. 

“| know—I know. But didn’t you hear me promise 
I’d make it up to her when this is over ? ” 

“You're being mighty mysterious—suppose you 
open out a bit.” 

“All right, I will. I was going to, in any case, of 
course. You know this town ? ”’ he asked, breaking off. 

“ By repute. I was telling Miss Farrar——” 

“ Julie to you, I believe,” with a grin. 

Dunstan flushed beneath his tan, 
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“ Don’t be an ass! I was telling her that Harrogate 
is chiefly occupied by livers who demand being taken 
out and given plenty of exercise. An invalid’s paradise, 
in fact.”’ 

‘“ You’re right, up to a point. Harrogate calls itself 
England’s biggest and finest inland Spa. I’m not going 
to quarrel with that description. It’s a town of fine 
shops and wealthy homes. Manufacturers, after making 
their money, come to retire here. The ruling note is 
leisured ease. In fact,’’ continued the speaker, after 
glancing round, “it’s about the last place where one 
would expect to meet one of the most dangerous men 
in the world.” 

Had any other person made this statement, Dunstan, 
whose ten years of knocking about the odd corners of 
the earth had made him somewhat hard-boiled, might 
have smiled ; but, as Mannering had uttered the words, 
he gave them the closest attention. 

“Who is the gentleman in question ? ” he asked. 

The answer came pat. 

“Oscar Schutt—ever heard of him ? ” 

The engineer shook his head. 

“Can’t say I have—what’s his speciality ? ” 

“ Anything that will get him money. The only 
stipulation he makes is that it must be a Jot of money. 
I’ve known of him on and off for the last seven years— 
met him once or twice, too. He’s a mixture of many 
breeds—there’s a bit of Dutch, a bit of German, and a 
whole heap of Mexican in him, J believe.”’ 

“‘ But what’s he done ? ” 

“ Everything—and anything. Run revolutions in 
Mexico, gangsters in Chicago, bank robberies in the 
Middle West, White Slavery in Buenos Aires. An 
all-round artist—a low-down, rotten skunk, but clever. 
Schutt has never put a finger to a thing yet which he 
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has not brought off. And always he’s the brain and 

not the worker. If I could get the full facts of his life 

story, it would be worth a fortune. The only trouble 

would be that half of it would be considered incredible.’”’ 
‘“ And this man is now in Harrogate, you say?” 
The eyes of Mannering flashed him a warning. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MILLIONAIRE BAD-MAN 


UNSTAN’S life had taught him the value of 

heeding signs. So he kept his mouth shut, and 
did not ask any of those damn-fool questions which 
might with the ordinary person, have been considered 
suitable to the occasion. 

Sipping a cup of tea which he did not want, he 
noticed a tall, strongly built man of perhaps fifty 
walk through the vestibule of the hotel. 

He had to take some thirty steps in doing so, and 
the engineer had good opportunity for studying him 
once his back was turned. Dunstan noticed that the 
man was extremely well-dressed, that he bore with him 
an air of affluence, but that his heavy, swarthy face 
was rendered markedly unpleasant by what appeared 
to be a permanent scowl. 

“Oscar Schutt, Millionaire Bad-man,”’ stated Man- 
nering. ‘“‘ You see him at the moment in his sheep’s 
clothing, but he’s a wolf all right.”’ 

“What’s he doing in Harrogate ? ” 

“That’s exactly the question I’ve been putting to 
myself during the past three days. Listen, Harry, 
and I'll tell you all I know: I really came to Harrogate 
to get a little ‘local colour’ as we call it, for the novel 
I’ve been working on. Curiously enough, one of the 
most important scenes is placed on the Yorkshire 
moors. Besides, I had one of my fed-up feelings with 
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London, and I decided that a change of air was not 
such a bad idea. 

‘T had no intention, however, of staying in Harro- 
gate for more than a week—but when the time arrived 
for me to get back and give my kid-cousin, Julie Farrar, 
the glad hand, who should I run across but this 
fellow Schutt. Yoho!” The speaker sighed. ‘I make 
more money out of my books in three months than I 
used to make out of journalism in a year—but I’ve 
got all I can do sometimes to stop packing up and be 
off again. Seeing Schutt made the fever break out 
afresh. You see, I once spent a couple of months in 
Mexico, getting the full story of one of the Revolutions 
he had helped to finance. It made him something like a 
couple of millions—pounds, not dollars—and I knew 
after that that wherever Schutt showed his ugly face, 
trouble could be expected. The fact that he had 
showed it in a Sleepy Hollow of a town like Harrogate 
gave an added interest to the thing—and so, to cut it 
short, I decided to stay on.” 

‘Anything happened yet ? ”’ 

“Nothing worth putting into headlines. But it’s 
going to, I feel certain. That’s why I’ve taken a cottage 
out near a place called Brimham Rocks. It’s pretty 
lonesome, and the arrangements are primitive, but it 
suits me.” 

‘Why the Spartan business, Jim ? ” 

Mannering grinned. 

“Ostensibly,” he replied, ‘‘ because being a 
novelist working on a new book, I desire perfect 
peace and no interruption from man or beast. 
Actually——’”’ 

“Well ? ” prompted the engineer. 

“ Hsst |’ exclaimed the other, in a low tone. 

Without turning his head, Dunstan was able to see 
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the reason for his friend’s caution; the man, Oscar 
Schutt, was returning through the vestibule. 

When he drew level with the table at which they 
were seated, Schutt turned abruptly and gave both of 
them a long, searching stare. The eyes in the swarthy, 
sullen face were so malignant that Dunstan, had he 
been imaginative, would have construed it as a personal 
warning. 

But there was no hesitation in the man’s walk; he 
kept on and shortly afterwards disappeared through 
the swing doors of the hotel. 

“ That was funny,” commented Dunstan. 

“ What was funny ?” 

“Why, didn’t you see Schutt give us that stare? 
Do you think he recognised you, by any chance ? ”’ 

The: other shrugged his shoulders. 

“How can I tell? I shouldn’t think it was likely. 
Of course, if he did, there might be more trouble than 
has already occurred.” 

“You said just now nothing much has happened.”’ 

“ Neither has it—but my cottage was rifled the other 
afternoon when I was in Harrogate getting some 
supplies.” 

“And you think Schutt did it ? ”’ 

“ T think it very likely that he caused it to be done. 
You see, Harry, Schutt has got some interest in the 
country round about my cottage near Brimham Rocks, 
and he quite probably resents any possible observation.” 

Before any reply could be made to this statement, 
Mannering had gone on, speaking more earnestly. 

« Julie will be back soon, and it’s time I put the 
proposition up to you fair and square, Harry,” he said. 
“The point is this: I want a pal in this job—a man 
on whom I can absolutely rely. I believe there’s 
danger—and possibly death—in it; in fact, if half of 
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what I think is correct, I’m damned sure of both— 
especially the death part. But there’s no one in the 
world I’d rather have with me on an affair of this sort. 
That’s why I sent that telegram. 

“ Now, it’s entirely up to you. Will you come in 
or not? But, first of all,” he added hastily, “ I shan’t 
think a bean less of you if you refuse. There’s no glory 
and no money in it—just the spirit of adventure, which 
is a pretty foolhardy sort of thing, and the knowledge 
that you may be putting a spoke in the wheel of a parti- 
cularly dirty dog. Take your time,” he concluded. 

Dunstan ground the stub of the cigarette he had 
been smoking into the ash-tray. 

‘“T’m in,” he said; “of course. What the hell 
do you mean, anyway, thinking any different ? ”’ 

Mannering grinned. 

“T didn’t think any different, old man; but, demi 
it, when you offer a bloke a job that may mean a 
bullet in his head, you’ve got to preface it with some 
sort of apology.”’ 

‘‘There was no need in this case. Now, tell me 
quickly what you want me to do.” 

“Ah! That’s the sort of talk I like. Well, I’m not 
going to pinch your first night in Harrogate; enjoy 
yourself while you can. But I’ll be here round about 
half-past nine in the morning. So get your bag packed, 
for what I want you to do is to come and live in that 
cottage of mine. I think I can promise you some 
interesting developments within the next few days.” 

“Ts Schutt planning a revolution on the Yorkshire 
moors ? ”’ 

“ T don’t know what he’s planning—and don’t laugh, 
damn you! If I did know I'd tell you. But I’ve seen 
him nosing about in a great car, and my common sense 
tells me he’s not up here merely forhishealth. Although, 
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come to that, a stiff course of sulphur water looks as 
though it would do his liver a hell of a lot of good. I’m 
going purely on a hunch, Harry ; honestly, I can’t tell 
you any more than that at the moment.” 

‘“‘Good enough for me,” was the reply—-and then 
Julie Farrar came sauntering up. 

“Hullo, conspirators—have you settled every- 


thing ?”’ 
‘ Practically,” said Jim; and his tone was very 
serious. “ I’ve got to rush away now, Julie——” 


“So soon ? ”’ 

‘“T’m sorry, kid; just wait—that’s all. Once this 
new book is finished, I’ll give you a whirl through 
London. But now, honestly, I’ve got to scram. 
Harry will look after you to-night.” 

He rose and, putting his arm round the girl’s waist, 
gave her a brief caress before walking with his purpose- 
ful stride to the door. 

There was a hint of regret in her face as she sat 
down, and Dunstan felt compelled to console her. 

‘“‘ Jim’s been telling me something,” he said; “not 
much, because he doesn’t know himself; but it’s 
sufficient, let me assure you, Julie, to account for his 
strange behaviour. He’s got something on his mind; 
and it’s worrying him.” 

“T understand,” she said; “but, in any case, I 
don’t see any reason why we should join the mourning 
party. Look,” showing her wrist-watch, ‘ we’ve at 
least a couple of hours before dinner. Come on, Mr. 
Mining-Engineer, show me the town!” 

It was a challenge so gaily provocative that he got 
to his feet at once. 


His companion liked everything she saw—the 
antique shops (perhaps the best of their kind in the 
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country), the windows of which were filled with things 
that tempted the eye and threatened to loosen the 
pocket, the huge provision shop near the War Memorial, 
outside of which she stood and stared in a kind of 
rapturous maze. 

“ Doesn’t it make you feel hungry just to look?” 
she asked her companion with a laugh. 

And when he replied that Yorkshire was a county of 
good food and good eaters, she nodded in agreement. 

Passing down Parliament Street, they came to the 
entrance of the Royal Baths. 

‘Do let’s go in, Harry!” she exclaimed; “ can 
one—without stripping to the waist and being examined 
by a dozen doctors ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; we'll try a Harrogate cocktail.” 

With a smile, he led the way through the swing 
doors. 

“Why, it’s like going into a bank!” Julie whispered, 
noticing the cage-like cubicles right and left; ‘‘ Oh 

. |! sulphur |” 

A warm wave of strongly impregnated air met them 
as they walked towards a circular space in the middle 
of which were two uniformed women presiding at what 
might have been a bar. 

“Here we are,” announced Dunstan, leading the 
way to a couple of chairs in a corner; “ this is where 
you drink your Harrogate cocktail and observe the 
doings of your fellow creatures. Amusing, some of them 
... Going to leave it to me?” 

Her eyes sparkled with fun. 

“ No sulphur |’ she pleaded. 

“ Certainly not !”’ 

He returned a minute later with two glasses con- 
taining a yellowish looking fluid. 

“Oh, you promised !”’ 
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“ This isn’t sulphur—it’s Kissingen water. A tonic. 
Guaranteed to make a corpse jump up and dance. 
Drink it; it’ll give you an appetite for dinner.” 

“M’h! It’s not unpleasant,” she declared, after a 
preliminary sip. 

“Tf it had been, I shouldn’t have brought it.””’ He 
proceeded to explain the lay-out of the establishment, 
and kept the girl interested for the next ten minutes. 

At the end of that time, she declared that she had 
had sufficient. ‘“‘ For to-day, at all events,’”’ she added. 
““ Now, let’s go for a brisk walk to give this Kissengen 
a chance.” 

Climbing to the top of Parliament Street, he led the 
way across the road past the imposing War Memorial 
on toa path that bordered a magnificent stretch of green 
turfed common. 

“This is the Stray—Harrogate’s particular pride 
and joy,’ he announced. 

“ The air—isn’t it magnificent !’’ she exclaimed. 

They walked for half a mile or so in comparative 
silence. It was one of the most enjoyable strolls that 
Dunstan could remember. It seemed ridiculous to 
think, giving a glance at the well-dressed if prosaic 
people who passed, that this same town should harbour 
what Jim Mannering, no mean judge, had described 
as one of the most dangerous men in the world ! 

The fact reminded him that his companion had 
become a person of great interest to him. 

‘Going to make me a promise ?”’ he asked. 

“It all depends. Promises are very serious things.”’ 

“ IT know—but, all the same, I want you to make me 
this one.” 

“* Tell me what it is.”’ 

“All right. I want you to promise that, so long as 
you are in Harrogate, you'll take great care of yourself. 
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That’s one point : another is that you will not attempt 
to pry into anything which may arouse your curiosity.”’ 

She touched his arm. 

‘I know what you're trying to get at,” she said; 
‘you're afraid that I shall mix myself up with this 
affair of Jim’s. Isn’t that it ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ he admitted; ‘“‘ what about the promise ? ” 

‘“ T’ll consider it,’’ she said ; “‘ we’d bettey turn back 
now, don’t you think ? ” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HILL THAT VANISHED 


T 9.30 prompt the next morning, the tweed-clad 
figure of Jim Mannering could be seen pushing 
his way through the swing doors of ‘‘ The Dragon.” 

“Now for that promise,” said Dunstan to his 
companion. 

‘“T’m still considering it,’’ was the reply. 

‘““’Morning you two,” greeted Mannering, drawing 
off a heavy gauntlet motoring glove to shake hands ; 
‘“‘T suppose Harry’s been telling you about his plans, 
Julie.” 

“‘ He’s been telling me some nonsense about wanting 
to leave this very comfortable hotel and going to pig it 
with you in the wilds. Stupid, I call it.” 

“Well, anyway, you'll be all right here—and one 
of us will be dropping in to see you practically every 
day. You aren't going to tell me that a Boston girl 
can’t look after herself ? ’’ her cousin challenged. 

“Qh, I shall be all right.”” But the tone was rather 
more serious than Dunstan cared tohear. Ashe shook 
hands with the girl in parting, he bent his head. 

‘“T’ll come in as often as I possibly can,’’ he said. 


The regret he experienced at leaving the girl lasted 
for an appreciable time. But wasn’t that just the way 
of the world? Life seemed always twopence to pay. 
Only the previous day, he had been congratulating 
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himself upon his marvellous luck: for a man like him- 
self, made gauche and uncouth, perhaps, by his life in 
out-of-the-way places, to run across such a radiant 
and delightful person as this twenty-year-old American 
girl, was an incredibly fantastic piece of good fortune. 
Add to that the fact that, by some miracle, she seemed 
to like him, and. ... He glared at Mannering as the 
latter turned to ask him a question. 

“Feeling sore about Julie? Well, I don’t wonder 
at it, Harry ; but you'll just have to forget her for the 
time being—that’s all.” 

Dunstan grunted non-committally. He was strongly 
inclined to swear, but repressed the desire. He had 
to give Jim achance, he realised. But if this precious 
mystery of his petered out, he’d have a thing or two 
to say about it. 

In the meantime, as Mannering kept his attention 
closely confined to driving, he concentrated on the 
beautiful views which, quickly changing in panoramic 
fashion, met him on both sides of the road. 

The small car bore them at a rapid pace through the 
glorious Nidd valley and past a charming Yorkshire 
village, picturesque with window boxes in each of the 
cottages lining the one street. Prominent in the 
cobbled market-place was a pair of old-time stocks. 

Then, they climbed, crossing beautiful moorland, 
dotted here and there with patches of fir trees. 

It was at this point that Mannering found his 
voice. 

“This, Harry,” he said, “is supposed to be one of 
the best bits of Yorkshire. Like it ?” 

“Tt’s fine,’’ conceded the other ; and, in contempla- 
tion of that marvellous view, Dunstan lost his recently 
acquired bad temper. 

‘““What’s that house over there ?”’ he questioned, 
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pointing to an imposing mansion, built of stone, which 
dominated the other side of the valley through which 
they were passing. 

“That house,’”’ replied Jim Mannering slowly, ‘is 
the place which Oscar Schutt has taken. I never knew 
he was any kind of a sportsman before, but he’s about 
to shoot something, I think—if it’s only a human 
being.” 

‘And where’s your shanty ?”’ Although he did not 
give any hint, he was beginning to think that his friend 
was suffering from an Oscar Schutt obsession. What 
opportunity could Schutt have to exercise his evil 
tendencies amidst that vast expanse of desolate moor- 
land ? 

‘Oh, that’s a mile or so further on,” was the reply ; 
“we shall soon be there.” 

The cottage, when they arrived at it, did not impress 
Dunstan very favourably. It had evidently been 
unoccupied for some time, and still badly needed some 
urgent repairs. But the one living-room had been 
made fairly comfortable by its present owner, and the 
place looked distinctly better when Mannering had 
replenished the fire in the open hearth by flinging a 
handful of dry brushwood and a couple of sturdy logs 
on the dying embers. 

The novelist had made an impromptu writing-desk 
out of a kitchen table, and this was partly covered by a 
great mass of typescript. 

“How's the book going on?” enquired Harry, 
walking over. 

“Slowly ; I’ve been doing other things lately.” 

“Such as?” 

“T’m going to take you for a walk,” announced 
Mannering by way of reply. 
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“My hat!” exclaimed Dunstan. 

Perspiration was streaming down his face, although 
he was a man in splendid condition, for he had done 
half-an-hour’s hard climbing. 

“It’s worth coming from Town to see, don’t you 
think ? ’’ enquired Mannering, standing by his side. 

His companion did not reply immediately. He was 
absorbed in looking at the scene about him. The two 
were standing on an elevated and heather-clad plateau 
stretching for some distance on either hand—the actual 
extent, it was later ascertained, was something like 
sixty acres. The whole of the plateau was covered 
by a profusion of huge rocks, some of which must have 
weighed hundreds of tons. These were scattered about 
in no sense of order; it was as though some giant of 
fable had amused himself by digging those monstrous 
boulders out of the earth and then, in a mischievous 
mood, tossing them hither and thither, not giving a 
second glance to see where they fell. 

‘What the deuce is this place ? ’”’ enquired Dunstan, 
finding his voice at last. 

‘It’s known simply as Brimham Rocks. So far as 
England is concerned, it’s unique.”’ 

‘You had some object in bringing me here beyond 
mere sight-seeing ? ”’ 

“Yes; I wanted to familiarise you with the show. 
We shall be coming here again—probably at night.” 

Dunstan gave a humorous shiver. 

“Not this child—not if I can help it, at least. It’s 
eerie enough by day, but at night—eugh |” 

Perhaps it was in the endeavour to keep his mind off 
the threatened ordeal that Mannering began to tell him 
some details. 

‘“‘ No one knows how these monstrous rocks got here,” 
he said; ‘‘ there are many theories, but none of them 
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seem to fit the case. The most plausible reason is that 
they were transformed into their present state through 
the passage of ice floes when the River Nidd shaped 
out this valley something like twenty-five thousand 
years ago. That is, roughly speaking.” 

“Quite,” grinned Dunstan; “ well, push on—even 
if you are talking like a badly written guide-book.”’ 

“Perhaps Iam. Anyway, get this into your head: 
this place has an evil tradition. In the early days, the 
district was the headquarters of a very powerful sect 
of Druidism, and on these stones there doesn’t seem to 
be any doubt, many human sacrifices were offered. 
Can’t you picture the scene, Harry ? ”’ 

 Eugh-h |!” 

‘‘ Atmosphere clings to some places and the things 
that happened centuries ago have left their taint here. 
At any rate, every time I go to the place, I feel it.”’ 

“ But what’s all this got to do with—— ?”’ Dunstan 
did not complete the sentence because he was nudged 
in the ribs. 

Looking round, he noticed the cause: walking 
towards them came Oscar Schutt. Where he had 
come from, and how he had materialised at that 
particular moment, it was impossible to say, but there 
he was—very much in the flesh. 

“Over there,’ said Mannering, poiting, and 
speaking after the fashion of a guide, “is another very 
famous rock. You will notice it is shaped in the form 
of a mushroom. In fact, one of the most singular 
facts about this very singular spot is that so many of 
the stones take on a distinct likeness to some form of 
animal, bird, or creature. Over there, for instance, is 
the Baboon Rock—don’t you see the resemblance ? ” 

“By Jove, yes,”’ replied Dunstan, appreciating the 
other’s quick-wittedness. 
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“Let’s go a little further along and I’ll show you 
the famous Wishing Rock.” 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” a voice broke in. 

Both turned about, and Harry noticed that Jim 
had his right hand in his coat pocket. 

But, beyond his evil-looking countenance, there was 
nothing suspicious in the attitude of the man who had 
accosted them. 

‘“‘ Wonderful place, this,’’ he stated. 

“Yes, wonderful,’’ said Mannering, taking up the 
pose of a typical tourist ; “‘ I was just going to show 
my friend round. Although, according to the book, to 
get the best value for your visit, one should employ the 
local guide.” 

‘“‘ You are visitors, then, like myself ? ”’ 

“Yes, just up here for a few days. At least,” 
Mannering corrected, “my friend is. I’m a writer, 
finishing off a book, and I’m stopping at a cottage 
over there,” pointing. ‘‘ Pretty lonely, but that’s 
essential. When I’m working, I don’t care for any 
interruption.” 

‘“‘ A writer, eh ? Now, I’m just a plain business man,” 
announced the third party. “Stocks and shares, you 
know. It always seems very remarkable to me how a 
man can invent these stories of What kind of 
novel do you write, Mr. —— ?”’ 

‘“‘ Mannering.”’ 

. Mannering ? ”’ 

‘Oh, just nonsense. Stories of crime and murder, 
and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

The heavy face of the listener contorted itself into 
what looked suspiciously like a sneer. 

‘I suppose you imagine your plots ? ” 

‘* Sometimes,’ was the response, 

‘‘ And when you don’t ? ” 
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“ Why, I just take them from life. You've only to 
read the newspapers to realise that fiction cannot hold 
a candle to what goes on every day.”’ 

Schutt nodded. 

‘“Yes,”’ he commented; ‘it’s a remarkable world.” 
And then, looking at the novelist: ‘‘ But why come to 
this part of the country ? Surely you don’t expect to 
witness scenes of violence in Harrogate? Oh,” as 
though suddenly remembering, “‘ you explained that 
you were finishing off a book and that you didn’t care 
for any interruptions. I hope you haven't had any so 
far?” 

‘Not so far.” 

Schutt now glanced towards Dunstan, and Harry 
thought it time to put in a word himself. 

‘Ts there any chance of my friend being inter- 
rupted ? ”’ he enquired. 

The older man shrugged his thick shoulders. 

“Why ask me, young man ? ”’ 

“T’ll explain,” continued Harry; “ my friend was 
just telling me that this place had an evil history. 
Druids offered living sacrifices or something of that 
sort centuries ago. Have you heard the legend your- 
self, Mr. —— ?”’ 

The other did not accept the invitation to give his 
name, but he answered the question. 

“Yes, I have.” 

‘‘ And do you believe there’s any truth in it ?” 

“Ido. What is more, I have received corroborative 
evidence to that effect. Staying with me last week was 
a Professor from Leeds University, who has given this 
part of Yorkshire very close attention. I understand 
that he is shortly to publish a monograph on the 
subject of Brimham Rocks. He told me that there 
was no possible doubt but that the Druids did practise 
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their evil rites in this district many hundreds of years 
ago.” 

Mannering pulled out his tobacco pouch and began 
to fill his pipe. 

“Well, all I can say,” he remarked concisely, ‘‘ is 
that their modern descendants had better not start any 
fool tricks with me.”’ 

“We live in the twentieth century,’’ Oscar Schutt 
answered ; “‘ I don’t think there is any need for you to 
worry.” His tone was contemptuous, but he looked at 
the novelist through lowered lids. 

A moment later, he turned to go. 

‘“‘T must apologise for taking up so much of your 
time, gentlemen,” he remarked politely, ‘‘ but it is so 
rarely that one comes across an intelligent visitor to 
these parts. I trust that we shall meet again. [I live 
over there,”’ pointing, “‘ and if you are in that direction 
at any time, I shall be most pleased if you will call.” 

“Very kind of you, Mr. ——, I didn’t catch your 
name,” said Mannering. 

“ Garwood—David Garwood.” 

‘“‘ David Garwood,” repeated the novelist, as though 
committin thenametomemory. ‘ Weshan’t forget.” 

“TI trust you won’t.”” And then, with surprisingly 
lithe steps for one so heavily built, Oscar Schutt walked 
away. 

‘“‘ Well,” remarked Mannering, after a pause during 
which they both followed his figure until it disappeared 
from sight round a bend in the path; “ how do you 
care for the gentleman ? ” 

Dunstan snorted. 

“Not at all. He’s a treacherous swine, Jim, and 
after meeting him, I’m not at all surprised at the story 
you told me, tall as it seemed at the time. You'll have 
to watch out.” 
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“Yes,”’ mused Mannering ; “and so willhe. I don’t 
suppose I was the essence of tact, but I felt I had to 
give him fair warning.” 

“ Of what ?”’ 

“‘ Of what he can expect if he tries, as I shouldn’t be 
surprised, any modern examples of Druidism.”’ 

Dunstan, willing as he was to follow the vivid 
imaginings of his friend, now shook his head. 

‘You're not suggesting that he intends to offer up 
any living sacrifices, surely ? ”’ 

“Don’t ask me what I suggest, Harry; so far, 
I haven’t sufficient to go on. What I do know, 
however, is that that fellow is good for any iniquity. 
Good Lord!” breaking off suddenly ; ‘“ what’s 
that?” | 

Harry, following the direction of the pointing finger, 
felt himself gripped by a strange sense of unreality. A 
quarter of a mile or so away, a gigantic mound of earth 
forming a hillock, was quickly disappearing. It was as 
though some magical power had caused it to dissolve. 
No sound accompanied this phenomena, but before 
either could find any words to express their amazement, 
a huge chasm had yawned where before had risen a 
more or less commanding landmark. 

“Pinch me !’’ commanded Mannering. 

Dunstan obediently did so. 

“‘ Did you see what I saw ? ”’ he asked. 

“Tf you mean, did I watch a hill change into a great 
crack in the earth—yes.”’ 

‘““ We're not tight, are we? ”’ 

“Tight ? Neither of us have had a single drink this 
morning | ”’ 

“ Then 1t was a miracle | ”’ 

Mannering bit hard on the stem of his pipe. 

“A miracle—or something devilish,” he returned ; 
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“IT didn’t know before that this part of Yorkshire was 
subject to earthquakes.” 

“Ts that what it was ? ”’ 

‘Well, it looked precious like it—what’s your own 
opinion ? ” 

Dunstan shook his head. 

“ Tf I hadn’t been here, I wouldn’t have believed it— 
and even now, I don’t think it’s possible.” 

‘I’m going over to look, in any case.” 

“ T’ll come with you.” 

The nearer they walked towards the scene of the 
astonishing transformation, the more conscious they 
became of the ground beneath their feet being un- 
steady. It was as though they were treading on some- 
thing fluid, and once or twice both staggered in the 
endeavour to retain their balance. 

Dunstan was the first to call out. 

‘J don’t know what you think, Jim,” he said ; ‘‘ but 
I’ll be damned if I like this. There’s something un- 
canny about it.”’ As he spoke, he lurched forward and 
fell headlong. 

‘It’s all moving,” he said, pawing the ground with 
his fingers; “ let’s get out of here!” 

Mannering, rocking on his own feet, helped him up. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MISSING PROFESSOR 


ALF an hour later, they were back at the cottage. 
As Dunstan looked round the living-room, 
Mannering smiled. 

“Wondering about another earthquake, Harry ?”’ 
he enquired. 

The other gave a short nod. 

“T might as well tell the truth,” he said; “‘ that was 
just the thought passing through my mind. By the 
way, it might be the explanation of those rocks— 
volcanic eruptions in the long ago past.” 

“ Perhaps,” grinned the other; “ but I should just 
like to point out that several thousands of years have 
elapsed between the visitations. . . . Oh, here’s the 
paper,” he announced, as a lanky youth riding a 
bicycle in grotesque fashion could be seen passing the 
window. 

Back in his easy chair, with the copy of the Morning 
Messenger, London’s most readable daily newspaper, he 
refilled his pipe and began to glance down the principal 
news-page. In the meantime, Dunstan picked up the 
book he had dipped into the night before at the Harro- 
gate Hotel. 

He found much more interest in watching his 
companion, however, than in keeping his attention on 
the printed page. 

‘“ Anything stirring ? ”’ he asked at length. 

The question was prompted by the almost alarming 
puckering of Mannering’s brows. The ex-journalist 
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seemed to be wrestling with a mental problem that was 
causing him considerable perturbation. | 

“T wonder .. .’’ The words were not an answer to 
the enquiry ; they were merely the vocal expression of 
the speaker’s thoughts. 

‘You wonder—what ? Go on, you old owl, cough it 
up! What’s the matter ? ” 

“Oh, nothing; I was just indulging in a little 
private think-spasm. No doubt, it’s absurd .. .” 

‘‘ Well, let’s hear what it is.”’ 

For reply, Mannering pushed the paper across. 

“ Read that,” he said, pointing. 

Dunstan looked at the article in question. 


NOTED PROFESSOR STILL MISSING. 
WHAT WAS HIS SECRET ?P 


There ts still no reliable news concerning the mysteri- 
ous absence of Professor Raymond Geekie, who dis- 
appeared from McGaw University, Montreal, several 
weeRs ago. 

Interest in the mystery 1s revived and intensified by 
the announcement made yesterday that it 1s understood 
that Professor Geekwe at the time of his disappearance 
was on the eve of making an important announcement 
with regard to the atom. The line of thought which he 
had been following for some years was that the atom 
concealed a vast amount of energy, and that once this 
was released, the most astonishing and indeed incredtble 
results were possible. Ships driven across the ocean 
without the ard of the present mechanical powers, trains 
travelling at terrific speeds without fuel of any kind, 
were two of the visions which Professor Geekie had 
mentioned to his colleagues at the famous University. 

It was announced yesterday that the first portion of 
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an important book which the Professor had intended to 
publish bearing on his atomic researches up till the time 
of his disappearance, had been discovered and handed 
to the Head of the McGaw University. The latter, 
Dr. R. M. Forster, refused, however, to be interviewed 
on the subject, contenting himself by saying that the 
statements made in the Geekie manuscript were of far 
too thought-provoking a nature to be revealed at the 
present time. 

‘Tam keeping silent,” he added, “ because the effect 
on the public mind of reading these statements might be 
appalling. Thatts why I am keeping the manuscript 
under strict lock and key. It 1s doubtful if the Um- 
versity authorities, who are acting as trustees until the 
fate of the Professor 1s clearly established, will allow 
the unfinished book to be published for many years.” 


Before handing the newspaper back, Dunstan studied 
the photograph of the missing Professor which had been 
inserted in the middle of the article. 

“ This ought to be right up your street, Jim,” he 
said ; ‘‘ surely here’s a plot ready made for you.” 

Mannering did not respond to the jest. Instead, his 
look of gravity increased. 

Somewhat exasperated, Dunstan put the question 
which had been agitating his mind ever since he had 
noticed the novelist puckering his brows. 

“Tt sounds daft, I know, but were you imagining 
that there was any connection between this missing 
Professor fellow and our friend Schutt ? ”’ 

“IT was merely wondering,” was the still further 
provoking reply. 

There came an interruption the next moment in the 
shape of a loud knocking on the door. 

‘Visitors ? ’’ queried Dunstan. 
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Mannering’s reply took the form of striding quickly 
across the room. There was a brief conversation with 
an unseen person, and then he returned. 

In his hand was a white form. 

‘“ Telegram ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Cable,’’ was the answer ; “it’s from my old news- 
paper in America.” 

Dunstan expressed his surprise. 

“But I thought you were doing a novel.” 

“Forgive me, old man, I’m afraid I haven’t been 
quite open with you. Asa matter of fact, I was doing 
a novel, but I put it aside because of something which 
I regarded as being far more important.”’ 

‘This Schutt affair ? ”’ 

Mannering nodded. 

“Yes. I cabled across to my old paper saying I 
believed I was on the track of a good story, and this is 
their reply.’’ He tossed the form over. 


GO TO IT OLD SON (STOP) OFFER YOU 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR SALARY WITH 
BONUSES IF YOU RETURN TO US (STOP) 
REPLY (STOP) HARRISON. 


“Clem Harrison is the managing editor, and a great 
pal of mine.” 

“Going to accept ? ”’ 

“No. Only for this story. Do you know, Harry,” 
the speaker went on, dropping back into his easy-chair, 
“ T’ve got a feeling that something world-wide is going 
to break loose here at any moment, and that it’ll be the 


biggest ‘story’ I’ve ever covered. . . . I suppose you 
think that because I write sensational novels, I see 
Sensation everywhere. Well, just wait.... And now, 


I think we’ll have a drink.” 
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A minute later, the pleasant sound of beer gurgling 
from the neck of a bottle into a glass was heard. 


Julie had been in a state of rebellion ever since the 
two men had left her. If they had only known! But, 
of course, they didn’t—and this was mainly through 
her own action. Both considered, evidently, that a 
girl would be out of place in what she merely classified 
so far as ‘‘ Jim’s affair.” 

Left to her own resources, she had acted normally 
enough by doing a little shopping, and then following 
the morning. crowd by walking into the Royal Baths 
and listening to the band playing in the big hall. 
Passing Smith’s on the way, she had gone in to buy a 
copy of her favourite London morning newspaper, The 
Messenger, and, fortified by a glass of the Kissengen 
Corpse-reviver, she had sat down to glance through the 
day’s news. 

A short article at the top of one of the columns on the 
principal news-page quickly attracted her attention. 


NOTED PROFESSOR STILL MISSING 


was the first heading, and, her curiosity aroused, she 
read to the end without a pause. 

Could this Professor Raymond Geekie be in England ? 
She could not gauge exactly by what mental process 
the thought had come—but it persisted in her mind. 
What more likely, she reflected, if a gang of crooks had 
obtained possession of this noted physicist for the pur- 
pose of gaining his secret, than that they should take 
him out of America and into a foreign country P 

The thought made her sit upright in her chair, whilst 
a wave of colour mounted into both cheeks. Suppose 
it were true? Whatastory! | 

She would have the laugh of Jim Mannering and 
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Harry Dunstan then. They thought she was just some 
poor fish of a girl, with no mous, not much personal 
courage, perhaps, and handicapped by a general help- 
lessness. They did not know that she had been a star 
woman reporter on the New York Meteor for the past 
nine months. They did not know that the principal 
reason why she had come to London was not so much 
to meet her cousin (although that had been a strong 
incentive) but because she had been commissioned to 
write a series of articles dealing with English manners 
and customs for the Sunday supplement of her famous 
paper ! 

What a joke it would be on Jim! Up till now, he 
hadn’t the slightest idea that she followed the same 
calling as himself. It was through Mannering, her hero, 
that she had really gone into the newspaper game. 
Summoning up what now seemed breath-taking 
audacity, she had persisted in interviewing the editor- 
in-chief of the Meteor. 

A mountain of a man, he had beamed at her across 
the wide desk. 

‘Well, honey-girl, and what do you want?” 

‘ Please, sir,”’ she said, “I want a job.” 

The laugh which had greeted the remark had filled 
the room. 

“You want a job, eh? What doing? Typing my 
letters ? ”’ 

“ No—going out and getting stories.” 

He had leaned towards her at that, crooking a 
warning finger. 

“ Why, you’d break in half in the newspaper game,”’ 
he had said ; but then, seeing that she was really deter- 
mined, and hearing that Jim Mannering, the star 
reporter of his greatest rival, was her cousin, he had 
unexpectedly weakened, 
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“ Allright,’ he said ; “‘ you can have a month’s trial. 
But don’t blame me if you crumple. It’s a hard 
life.”’ 

Surprisingly enough, she had not crumpled. The 
days—and nights—had been hard enough in all con- 
science, but she had responded wonderfully to the 
thrill and the excitement. Perhaps it was these 
stimuli that had kept her going; she did not know. 
Anyway, she had found this hazardous job giving 
her an interest which she had never experienced before. 

Everyone had been astonishingly kind. Even the 
tabloid reporters had treated her decently, and, with 
luck lending a hand, she had made good. That was 
why she now found herself over three thousand miles 
away from New York—and with a big story, perhaps, 
breaking at her very elbow. 

For she could not rid her mind of the thought that 
Professor Raymond Geekie might be somewhere in Eng- 
land. She had a hunch that way, and, in the past, her 
hunches had generally been correct. It was a kind of 
instinct which she could not understand, but which she 
had proved infallible. 

She ought to have told Jim, of course—but an impish 
sense of humour had made her refrain. She had hoarded 
her secret, wanting to see the look of surprise flood his 
face. She—little Julie !—a newspaper girl... . Why, 
Jim would never get over it ! | 

And then, Dunstan. She felt she could not confide 
inhim. First, because she did not know him very well ; 
and secondly, because he appeared the type of English- 
man who would possibly despise a girl who lent herself 
to such sordid work as newspaper reporting. This job 
was all very well for a man like Jim Mannering, but 
for a girl—no! The alarming protective look in his 
eyes had decided her. 
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But the show-down would have to come. She had 
not meant to eavesdrop, slipping back into the lounge 
and behind a screen merely as a joke; but she had 
overheard everything that Jim had told his friend: the 
story of Oscar Schutt, his unexpected appearance in 
England, the conviction of the trained journalist that 
this master-schemer was up to some fresh mischief... . 
She had heard it all. She had also learned where Jim’s 
lodging as a watcher on Schutt was situated. 

Would it be fair to butt in? After all, it was prim- 
arily Jim’s affair. But, she quickly told herself, it was 
also her’s: she was as much a newspaper reporter as 
Mannering—in fact, more so, because Jim had given 
up the game for novel writing. Moreover, she had not 
definitely pledged her word to Dunstan; when the 
mining engineer, that protective look in his eyes 
intensified, had pleaded with her to keep out of the 
business, she had compromised by saying she would 
consider it. 

She toyed with the temptation until lunch-time, and 
then walked sharply back to the hotel. During the 
meal, she felt herself fretting with impatience ; she was 
eager to be off by car to this mysterious place known 
as Brimham Rocks, and make a few investigations 
herself. 

The decision became strengthened whilst she was 
smoking a cigarette with her coffee. A man had come 
up to a group of people at the next table, his face 
excited, and his manner urgent. 

“Have you heard what’s happened ?’”’ he asked ; 
 there’s been an earthquake at Brimham Rocks.” 

“ An earthquake |’ echoed his listeners. 

“Yes, an earthquake. There’s a split in the ground 
big enough to put the Majestic Hotel inside.”’ 

Julie did not wait any longer. Fate was taking a 
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hand in this business, and Destiny was guiding her. 
There was no earthly reason, she told herself, why, 
having heard this startling news, she should not pay a 
visit, if only as an ordinary curiosity-monger. 

Finishing her coffee, she went up to her room and 
put on hat and coat. Five minutes later, the car she 
had hired was speeding rapidly in the direction of 
Nidderdale. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PRIME MINISTER IS PERTURBED 


HAT rugged-faced, but extremely verbose Scots- 
man, Mr. Andrew McTaggert, applied his thumb 
to the bell-push with great vigour. 

Upon the hurried entry of his principal secretary, 
the latter was questioned with something approaching 
ferocity. 

‘ Bellingham, what’s the explanation of this ? ” the 
Prime Minister demanded. 

Arthur Winton Bellingham, product of Eton and 
Balliol, whose private opinion of his Chief cannot be 
described in these respectable pages, glanced over the 
politician’s shoulder. 

“Read it, mon !”’ 

Thus adjured, the exquisitely-mannered son of 
Oxford took the proffered document and applied a 
glistening monocle to his right eye. 

He read : 


To the Prime Minister of Great Britain t 
Sir, 

This is not the communication of a madman ; 
on the contrary, I am perfectly sane, and equally 
determined. 

Chance has placed in my hands a terrific weapon. 
With it, I can command the respect and homage of the 
entire Universe—yourself, and the country over which 
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you are supposed to preside, included. In short, I can 
proclaim myself Master of the World. 

I hold the earth in thrall. Everything is mine once 
I start to make tt so. All your Government offices, all 
your banks, all your State buildings—yes, even the 
House of Commons ttself—I can demolish and bring to 
YUuLnN. 

Unless you are willing to agree to the terms which I 
shall shortly commumicate, Downing Street and all in it 
will be destroyed. 

To prove that I am not making an empty boast, 
various demonstrations of my power will be seen in 
different parts of the country—the first has already been 
made. If you doubt tt, read your newspaper. 

I am, my dear Prime Minister, 

Your obedtent servant, 


The Man Who Can Shake The Earth. 


The monocle dropped with a clatter against the trim 
waistcoat. 

‘““A madman!” exclaimed the private secretary. 

Andrew McTaggert glowered. 

“TI might have thought so myself,” he said, in 
broad Scots, “ but for that,’’ pointing to an opened 
copy of the day’s Times. 

Again, Arthur Winton Bellingham did some reading. 


A remarkable occurrence 1s reported by our Harro- 
gate correspondent. Visitors to the famous Brimham 
Rocks, near Pateley Bridge, in Nidderdale, an elevated 
and heather-clad plateau some 60 acres in extent, and 
covered with huge rocks, many weighing hundreds of 
tons, were startled yesterday to feel the ground shaking 
beneath their feet. 

Something in the nature of an earthquake happened 
smmediately afterwards. This alarming convulsion 
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of nature was of brief duration, fortunately, and no 
one is reported to have been injured. 

Local authorities are unable to account for the 
occurrence. They decry the supposition that there 
could have been any disturbance of a volcanic nature. 


Again, the monocle clattered to the trim waistcoat. 
Words bubbled from the secretary’s lips. Great 
Britain’s Prime Minister caught their context : 

“The man who shook the earth . . . earthquake 

. astonishing ... ” 

At this point he cut in. 

‘“‘ Yes, it’s verra astonishing,” he said; “and now, 
will you please answer my first question, Bellingham ? 
How did this communication,” taking up the threaten- 
ing letter and brandishing it in the air, ‘‘ come to 
No. 10?” 

“In the ordinary way, sir.”’ 

‘What do you mean, in the ordinary way ? ” 

‘Why, through the post.” 

‘Did you keep the envelope ? ”’ 

‘“T’m afraid not. As a matter of fact, this is the 
first I have seen myself of the document.” 

The Prime Minister looked at the letter again. 

Apart from the remarkable message it contained, 
there was nothing whatever to distinguish it beyond 
the fact that it held no address, and that the bizarre 
signature was type-written in capital letters. 

‘Put me on to Sir Robert Blair.”’ 

But before telephonic communication could be 
established with the Commissioner of Scotland Yard, 
an important visitor was announced. 

Mr. Gideon Floyd, who occupied the position of 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, walked into the 
room, accompanied by two men, both of them strangers 
to the Prime Minister 
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“T must see you at once, McTaggert,’’ declared the 
caller. 

‘“ All right, Bellingham.” 

With the latter gone, the Home Secretary introduced 
his two companions. 

“This is Sir William Mollison, Chief Director of 
Barkins Bank, and this other gentleman is Mr. Stephen 
Follitt, Manager of Barkins’ branch in Harrogate.” 

Harrogate ! 

McTaggert, to the surprise of the three onlookers, 
raised a clenched fist into the air. 

‘Well, what is it ?’’ he demanded brusquely. 

The Home Secretary continued his story. 

‘Sir William Mollison has received through Mr. 
Follitt a remarkable letter. So remarkable, in fact, 
that he brought it to me this morning, and I, in turn, 
have brought it to you, Prime Minister. In short, 
it is nothing less than a monstrous demand for half a 
million pounds ! ”’ 

The Prime Minister exploded. 

‘“T have had an astonishing communication myself,” 
he replied, picking up the letter from the table, and 
passing it over to his Cabinet colleague. 

Floyd’s face turned white as he read. 

‘“‘Tt’s from the same person—a madman, of course,” 
he commented. “ Mollison, let me see your letter.”’ 

On a similar sheet of paper had been typed the 
following : 


The Manager, 
Barkins Bank, 
Harrogate. 
Siz, 
I shall shortly be 1n a position to raze your building 
to the ground. No doubt you have heard that sctentists 
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all over the world have been working for years to release 
the undreamt-of energy reposing in the atom. I am 
now tn possession of that secret. 

You will quickly receive instructions concerning the 
£500,000 which I demand. This sum must be paid to 
me without question or quibble. 


Yours faithfully, 
The Man \Who Can Shake the Karth. 


The Manager, a tubby-figured, bald-headed man of 
late middle-age, who had been watching the illustrious 
company in which he so strangely found himself with 
the closest interest, now started to walk up and down 
the room. 

‘Tt’s the most extraordinary thing I have ever 
known,” he stated. “It was delivered by hand 
yesterday afternoon, and, after taking counsel with my 
assistant-manager, I resolved to catch the first train 
to Town and bring it to the personal notice of Sir 
William Mollison.” 

McTaggert, who considered he had suffered sufficient 
fools that day, hushed the hubbub by holding up his 
hand. 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently, “no doubt you 
did quite right.” He turned abruptly to the Home 
Secretary. 

‘‘ Just before you came, I was about to speak to the 
Commissioner of Scotland Yard. I'll get on to him 
now.” 

After a brief exchange of remarks, McTaggert turned 
to the small group. 

‘‘ Sir Robert Blair is coming over straight away,” he 
announced. ‘‘ Please seat yourselves, gentlemen ” 
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The Chief of the Metropolitan Police listened with a 
grave face to what the Prime Minister told him. 

“It may or may not have some connection with the 
present business,”’ he stated, ‘‘ but I have had one of 
my most trusted detective-inspectors in the Harrogate 
district for the past ten days.” 

“Why ? ” demanded the Prime Minister. 

The soldierly figure of Blair moved forward in the 
chair. 

“‘ Because, about a fortnight ago, we had a series of 
communications from the United States authorities 
saying that a notorious character, named Oscar Schutt, 
was believed to have landed in England, and that they 
would like us to ‘keep tabs ’—as they put it—on the 
man. Schutt would appear to be an international 
mischief-maker ; in addition, he has a most unsavoury 
criminal reputation. I detailed Detective-Inspector 
Hoskins to the job, and he was able to report after a 
few days’ absence, that he had got on the track of the 
man he believed to be Schutt, whom he had traced to 
a big mansion not many miles out of Harrogate. So 
far, he had not been able, however, to connect Schutt 
with any illegal activity, but he was staying in the 
district in order to keep an eye on him.” 

‘Didn't the U.S. people want this man arrested ? ” 

“No; they just warned us that he might be in 
England. Of course, we had no evidence against him 
ourselves.”’ 

‘“T see.’ The comment was impatient. “ Well, if 
this man Schutt has written these letters, the sooner 
he’s put in an asylum or a prison, the better. I need 
not say any more, Blair.” 

The Commissioner rose. 

“You can leave the matter to me, Prime Minister,” 
he stated. 


CHAPTER VII 
QUEER BUSINESS 


HE man who had given his name to Jim Manner- 
ing as David Garwood had said that he was 
engaged in business. 

But this particular matter which was now claiming 
his attention was a very quecr business: Garwood 
alias Oscar Schutt, was sitting in a large room, the 
windows of which had been darkened by steel shutters. 
Although the time was three o'clock in the afternoon, 
not a glimpse of daylight could be seen, the only 
illumination being provided by the powerful electric 
light that was reflected from the chandelier near the 
ceiling on to the four actors in this grim tableau. 

Schutt, seated behind a huge mahogany desk, was 
looking across the polished woodwork to a man who 
stood a prisoner between two stalwart guards. He 
was a nondescript individual, at first glance, being pot- 
bellied and partly bald. A plain, plebeian face, too— 
that was, until one met the eyes, and then all former 
estimates went overboard. I*or those eyes belonged 
to a man of resolute courage and indomitable will. 
They looked at the man who was taunting him witha 
steady defiance that commanded respect. 

“Talk away, Mr. Schutt,’’ the prisoner said; ‘‘it 
will probably do you good, and it can’t mean much 
harm to me. I’m used to hot air.” 

The words may not have been wisely chosen, but the 
speaker had been shaken out of his customary phlegm. 
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Used to criminal tracking as he was, this present 
business was something altogether outside of his 
experience. He wouldn’t be surprised if these swine 
didn’t actually mean to kill him. . . . But, of course, 
he mustn’t allow them to think that he had a moment’s 
anxiety on that account. Todoso would have smudged. 
a very creditable personal record and cast a shame 
upon the great Institution which he had served so well 
and faithfully for nearly thirty years. 

“Your name is Hoskins,” said the man on the other 
side of the desk. ‘“ You are a Detective-Inspector at 
Scotland Yard. Your record is a very good one, and 
you have shown a certain ability in tracking criminals. 
That is why you were posted to this present job, no 
doubt. Eugh?”’ 

The last word was uttered as a question, and the 
prisoner replied. He endeavoured to inject some 
cheerfulness into his response, because the longer he 
remained in that room, the more firm became the con- 
viction that the man into whose hands he had fallen 
thought no more of murder than he did of lighting a 
cigar. A little light-hearted badinage would be helpful 
in keeping up his own nerve. 

“T must say, Schutt, your Information Bureau seems 
pretty well staffed. Yes, my name is Hoskins, and I am 
a Detective-Inspector at Scotland Yard. When the 
United States people wired over for us to keep tabs on 
you, I was detailed for the job.” 

The heavy face of the American Criminal Chief 
frowned. 

“Good enough !”’ he exclaimed. “ If I wanted any 
further proof, you have given it me. I need not waste 
time by asking you what those cables saidj it’s 
sufficient that you commenced nosing round here. Of 
course, you know the price you'll have to pay ? ” 
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The voice was not raised. Beyond the frowning 
eyes the speaker gave no indication that he was per- 
turbed. He might have been discussing a prosaic 
business deal. But Hoskins, experienced in reading 
men’s faces, knew that his fate was decided. He sensed 
z-incredible though it might appear—that his end 
was near. He was going to be killed... . 

“‘T shouldn’t advise it, Schutt,’’ he said. 

““ Advise what ? ”’ 

“Murdering me. It would only get you deeper into 
the muck. I’m not the only man at Scotland Yard, you 
know—as a matter of fact, there are several of my 
pals already on the way.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe it.” 

¢ Why ? a”) 

T’ll tell you: you policemen are very much the 
same all over the world. You've got more intelligence 
than the damned fools in America, but your brain 
works in much the same way. Keeping tabs on me, 
after those cables from America, was a pretty agreeable 
job, eh? You saw honour, distinction, newspaper 
praise, in it—what? Very well! You weren’t going 
to ask for help when you thought it so easy to pull off 
the thing on your own. No, Hoskins, you haven't sent 
a message for assistance yet.’ 

The Detective-Inspector remained silent. He had 
nothing to say. It seemed useless to try to bluff this man. 

“Your Boss at the Yard will no doubt send other 
people,”’ resumed Schutt, ‘‘ but not yet. He will wait 
until no report comes through from you for two or 
three days. Then he will think—well, perhaps he will 
think the worst. And he will be right. Up will come 
some more of the boys, but they won't have anything 
to goon. The trail will be lost. Perhaps I shan’t be 
here. Who knows ? It all depends on—yes, you'd like 
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to hear that— wouldn’t you? But listen: they 
won't be able to connect me with your death. No, 
sir! There won’t be a trace... . Married man, 
Hoskins ? ”’ 

“ With two kids.” 

“Too bad ! Those young ‘uns will have to be looking 
for a new Pa.” 

The control of the prisoner broke down at that. 

“You can’t do it!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘this isn’t 
America | ”’ 

Schutt turned aside to open a drawer and pull out a 
box of cigars. He took a long, torpedo-like tube of 
black tobacco, bit off the end, and placed it between 
his thick lips. As he puffed the first cloud of pungent 
smoke, he replied to the challenge. 

“Don’t be silly, Hoskins. What better place for a 
nice, quiet murder than Brimham Rocks ! Haven’t you 
read the history of the place ? Don’t you know it’s got 
an evil tradition ? Why,” breaking off into a horrible 
laugh, “‘ I was only talking to two young fellows this 
morning about it. They told me that the Druids, 
centuries ago, used to offer up living sacrifices on some 
of these stones. Living sacrifices, Hoskins!”’’ He 
laughed again. ‘‘ Get the idea ?”’ 

The prisoner craned his neck forward. 

‘“‘ And how does the idea of stepping on a board that 
gives way beneath your feet appeal to you, Schutt ? 
There'll be a rope round your neck, and your death 
won't take so long as mine, perhaps, but you'll be very, 
very dead at the end, believe me. And afterwards, 
there'll be a notice posted outside the prison. A 
certificate that Oscar Schutt, murderer, has been well 
and truly hanged. . . . There are always two sides to 
every question, and don’t forget the second to this 
one.” 
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Schutt, pulling with demoniac vigour at his black 
cigar, leaned back in his chair. 

‘ That’s a long way ahead, Hoskins; so long ahead 
that it may never happen. And, in the meantime, I 
hold the trumps, so it’s no use for you to try to bluff. 

“ Talking about those two fellows I met this morn- 
ing, reminds me. I don’t think they were dicks, but 
all the same, they seemed kind of odd tome. Just the 
sort of inquisitive fools who go roaming at night in 
places where they ought not to. Well, if they do any 
sight-seeing round about midnight to-night, they’ll get 
an eye-full.... Take him away!’ he ordered 
sharply ; and, although Hoskins endeavoured to break 
clear in order to launch at least one blow at the grinning 
devil behind the black cigar, pinioned as he was, the 
effort was useless. With a groan that made Oscar 
Schutt laugh again, he was hustled out of the room. 


He was taken back to the place from whence he had 
come—that stone-paved cell which, no doubt, in other 
days, had been either a coal or wood cellar. Once the 
door had clanged behind his guards, who cursed him 
for being so much nuisance, the prisoner lifted his 
manacled hands above his head and called upon the 
God he had not addressed for so many years to send 
him help. 

Detective-Inspector Hoskins’ mind went back to the 
small semi-detached villa at Streatham, with the trim 
garden in front and back. Here, a comely-faced woman 
of forty-five would be counting the hours until she 
should see him again. Now, she would be setting the 
tea-table, perhaps humming a snatch of a song the 
while, in preparation for the home-coming of her two 
boys. He had married late, and Susan had not been 
in her first bloom when they had stood at the altar 
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together. That was another reason, perhaps, why both 
worshipped the two children who completed that happy 
home. Both lads were still at school, and, in his mind’s 
eye, he could see them tearing up the short garden path, 
pushing open the front-door, and rushing headlong into 
the living-room at the back. Susan, her eyes bright 
with happiness, might even now be smiling at them. ... 

He was unable to believe this thing that had hap- 
pened to him; it couldn’t be true! Rising from the 
stool which formed the only furniture of the place, he 
walked to the door and commenced banging on it with 
his handcuffed hands until the blood showed through 
the broken skin. 

He was quickly answered. From outside came a 
voice : 

“ Keep quiet there; you’ve got enough coming to 
you as itis!” 

It was true ! 

He had known cases corresponding to this when 
Scotland Yard men had been sent abroad—but even 
these were very few. That he himself should be killed 
in the service of the Yard had been a possibility that 
never occurred to him. One took danger, of course, for 
granted—but the “ Luck of the Yard” had always 
pulled him and his fellows through. Once a bullet had 
seared a hole in his bowler hat, on another occasion, a 
knife-thrust had been turned by a cigarette case carried 
in the left top waistcoat pocket—but beyond these two 
escapes, there had been nothing that could have 
alarmed even Susan. 

Susan ...! 

He walked back to the stool as the memory of his 
wife returned. Schutt had been right—in a way. 
Pride—a legitimate personal pride—had stopped him 
rom asking for aid. So far, there had been no need ; 
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his superiors would have laughed if he had sent any 
kind of SOS. 

He recalled the scene in the Commissioner’s own 
room at the Yard ten days before. Sir Robert Blair, 
tall, soldierly, respect-commanding, had looked at him 
keenly. 

“T’m giving you a special job of work, Hoskins,” he 
said ; ‘‘ something that calls for tact and discretion as 
well as keen detective ability.” 

“Yes, Sir Robert,’’ he had replied—and waited. 

There hadn’t been a great deal more; the Com- 
missioner was never one for talking overmuch } he just 
stated that certain messages (which he showed) had 
come from America, describing a notorious criminal 
named Oscar Schutt, who might have landed with 
papers made out in the name of “ David Garwood.” 
This man was dangerous, and his coming to England 
meant no good. 

‘What he’s up to is for you to find out, Hoskins. 
Keep an eye on him, and at the first sign of real trouble, 
let me know.” 

That had been the devil of it. After that amazingly 
lucky chance at King’s Cross, when he had run across 
his man by one of those miracles which sometimes 
happen in real life, there had been practically nothing 
to report. “‘ David Garwood,” to all appearances, was 
a man of wealth living in a large house a few miles out 
of Harrogate. If he had not had his previous informa- 
tion to go upon, he would not have viewed the man with 
any suspicion whatever. As it was, ‘‘ Garwood,’ or 
“ Schutt,’’ seemed to be behaving in exemplary fashion. 
Then had come that fatal slip... . 

That had been bad enough, but the mortification of 
this knowledge was nothing compared to the anguish he 
felt as the vision of his home flashed into his mind again. 
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Susan would be talking to the kids, heaping their 
plates with food, and encouraging them to go upstairs 
afterwards to do their homework. 

It was a damned shame John and Dick had a mere 
policeman for a father. Boys like that deserved some- 
thing better. He ought to have been a business man, 
coming home in a fine car to take them fora drive. He 
ought to have had money—a lot of money: so much, 
in fact, that he would have been able to give them 
everything they wanted. Not that he hadn’t done his 
duty to them according to his lights and his means. 

He was able to memorise every object in that bright 
living-room. The table would have been cleared by 
this time, and Susan would be turning on the wireless, 
listening to the Children’s Hour, her favourite item in 
the evening’s programme. The boys, after some good- 
humoured argument, would be clattering upstairs to 
the attic in the roof, preparatory to getting down to 
their home-lessons. If he were there, he would be 
pottering about the garden in that hour before dusk, or 
perhaps walking across the road to have a chat with 
Charles Olgivy, the old newspaper reporter who had 
been placed on pension by the Daily Messenger after 
being crippled in the newspaper’s service five years 
before when he had received a bullet intended for the 
French Premier by a Paris assassin. Olgivy, who was 
now a Cripple, liked him to come across and have a 
yam. ... 

Yes, Linton Street, Streatham, viewed from this 
distance at least, was a mighty pleasant place; but, 
unless a miracle happened, he had seen the last of it. 
The man who had witnessed so much of the world’s 
wickedness, including violent death, turned away, for 
the first and last time in his life, utterly unmanned. 


CHAPTER VIII 
JULIE HAS ADVENTURES 


HE was lost. 

There could be no doubt about it; the fog, 
swirling about her, shut out every object that was more 
than a few feet away. Although dusk had not yet 
come, she was completely cut off from the rest of the 
world. 

It was difficult not to feel afraid, but she kept her 
nerve, telling herself that to give way would be stupid 
and cowardly. Sooner or later, she would meet some- 
one, and would be directed on her way. 

But, beyond any question, this part of Yorkshire was 
weirdly desolate. The story of the man in the hotel 
about an earthquake must have been just a joke. For, 
had it been true, the place would have been crowded 
with sightseers. She remembered now how the 
listeners had laughed at what had seemed a pre- 
posterous statement. Perhaps the narrator had been 
a well-known practical joker. At any rate, apart from 
the waitress who had served her with a ham-and-egg 
tea—and how delicious it had tasted |—she had not 
met a soul since dismissing the taxi some hours before. 
She had paid the driver off because she did not know 
how long she would be ; at the back of her mind, there 
was the hope that she would be able to find Jim’s 
cottage and give him and Harry Dunstan the surprise 
of their lives. Keep her out of it, would they! Well, 
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they would find it difficult to get rid of her once she 
had crossed the threshold, especially as she had brought 
a small bag filled with the barest necessities : pyjamas, 
tooth-brush, etc. 

For the first hour or so after arriving at Brimham 
Rocks, she had been fascinated by what she had seen. 
But even as she wandered round the plateau, decorated 
so grotesquely if grimly with the monstrous rocks that 
might have stood for the lurking-places of prehistoric 
monsters, she felt in her bones how terrifying would be 
the sensation of anyone stranded there at night. And 
now, this very thing had happened... . 

A strange fascination had kept her on the spot. After 
tea, she had lit a cigarette and, seated on a boulder, had 
continued looking out over the Nidd valley. There was 
a cottage in the distance, and she amused herself by 
picturing Jim Mannering and his friend getting their 
own tea. 

When her eyes had become satiated with the strange 
beauty of her surroundings, she got up and walked 
across the moorland to the cottage. 

But here, disappointment awaited her. Instead of 
hearing the cheery voice of Jim Mannering, a deep 
growl from an uncouth labourer, who presently dis- 
closed himself, fell on her ears. No, neither he nor his 
wife knew about any other cottage, leastways, a cottage 
lived in by any stranger—and so she had turned away, 
disappointed. 

This sensation had given way to one of bewilderment 
as a fog, representing a veritable Nature’s phenomenon 
at that time of the year, suddenly sprang up as though 
at the ghostly bidding of the mocking gods. 

At first, she could not understand it. Then, as a 
stifling feeling overcame her, she knew the reason : this 
mist was due to the heat, amongst other causes. An 
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unhealthy heat; for, as she walked, she felt the per- 
spiration breaking out upon her face. Thunder was in 
the air. 

She was Julie in Blunderland, for the whole country: 
side was blotted out. Each step had to be taken with 
care, for the going was uncertain in this rough, hilly 
country. 

How far she had wandered she did not know, but 
fatigue and despair came like twin encmies to attack 
her. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed ; and was about to sink to 
the ground exhausted, when a rough, angry voice came 
as a challenge. 

‘Who are you ?’’ it said; “‘ and what are you doing 
here?” 

Through the mist a man had materialised. Incred- 
ible though it was, he carricd a revolver in his right 
hand—and was threatening her with it ! 

She looked up at his face—an evil face, dark and 
sinister, topped by eyes that glowed. 

From whence he had come it was impossible to say. 
All that mattered was his presence. He looked for- 
bidding cnough—but he might prove a friend. Any- 
way, she had to take the chance. 

“[’m afraid you frightened me,” she said, by way 
of explanation ; “‘ you came on me so suddenly.” 

“Never mind that. What are you doing here? 
Answer me! ”’ 

The tone was worse than insolent ; it was flagrantly 
insulting. And it carried something more than mere 
insult—it brought a threat, as dire and evil as the man’s 
face itself. | 

She had to thrust her fear aside. 

‘““T have lost my way,” she said; “‘ I came out from 
Harrogate this afternoon to see the famous Brimham 
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Rocks. I had tea, and then started——’’ She broke 
off, prudence prompting her not to mention Jim 
Mannering’s cottage. 

“Go on,” he urged. 

“T was telling you; I had tea, and then I started to 
walk back.” 

‘What, to Harrogate ? ”’ 

‘I was hoping to pick up a bus. But I missed my 
way, and then this fog came on. I must have been 
walking for miles—please tell me where I am.”’ 

The dark, sinister face was out-thrust as though the 
man was endeavouring to read her inmost secrets. The 
scrutiny was almost intolerable, which was why she 
turned her face away. 

The next moment she had her reward for doing so; 
although this fresh knowledge brought a separate 
feeling of fear. 

She had stumbled into something as eerily mysterious 
as Brimham Rocks itself: this man had been keeping 
guard over the mouth of what appeared to be a cave. 

Why? 

There must be some important reason, judging by 
the anger in his face. 

He continued to stare sullenly at her, the revolver 
still pointing menacingly. 

She had an inspiration. 

“ It was the story about an earthquake that brought 
me out here,’ she went on; “‘ people——”’ 

She was not allowed to go any further. A hand shot 
out and gripped her shoulder brutally. 

‘ What’s that ?’”’ the man snarled. 

She tried to get free, but the fingers dug deeper into 
her flesh. 

‘““ There was some story in Harrogate about an earth- 
quake having happened near here. That was why I 
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same out. But it must have been a joke,” she added, 
endeavouring to smile. 

There was no softening in the hard lines of that evil 
face. Instead, the man’s animosity appeared to 
increase. 

Now she was really afraid. 

‘‘ Take your hand away,” she said ; “‘ let me go!” 

‘‘ Not yet! There’s someone else who will be very 
anxious to hear that story. . . . Don’t get foolish,” as 
she started to struggle, ‘‘ or I shall have to keep you 
quiet. Perhaps——-”’ The threat—for that was how 
Julie construed the words—was not completed. In the 
opening to what she imagined was a cave, a second 
figure appeared. It was that of a wild-eyed, bearded 
man. 

‘“ The world is evil! But I must save it!” 

The strange words were uttered in a kind of frenzy. 

The guard swung round with a curse, dragging her 
with him. 

“Get back, you old fool! ’’ he snarled. 

The command had no effect upon the other man. 

He raised his arms again, crying in a tone of mad 
exultation: “I can save the world! Oh, thank God, 
I can save it !”’ 

Then the frenzy appeared to pass. He looked first 
at his jailer, and then at the girl. 

“You are pure! You are good!” he exclaimed, as 
though madness had come on him again; “I will 
save you.” 

With a total unexpectedness he flung himself on the 
younger man, and, showing an astonishing strength, 
hurled him to the ground. The man’s head struck a 
rock with sickening force, and the revolver spun out of 
his hand. 

“Come with me.” 
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He took her hand and began to lead her towards the 
entrance to the cave. 

‘Don’t be afraid,” he said, stooping and picking up 
the revolver ; “‘see, there is no longer any fear from 
that man. Look! He is still! Perhaps I have killed 
him.... But no matter ; he is vile, and deserves death. 
Besides, I am going to end the world, to save man- 
kind... .” 

He started forward again, and Julie went willingly. 

For she had recogniscd in this apparent madman the 
missing Montreal Professor of Physics—Raymond 
Geekie! Here was the original of the photograph she 
had seen in The Messenger that morning ! 

What was at the back of his scarifying words, she 
did not know; but hidden away in the bowels of the 
earth to which he was now leading her was a tremen- 
dous if terrible secret—and she was determined to dis- 
cover what it was. 

Nevertheless, it was an unnerving experience, being 
led down the roughly-hewn steps that led into what 
proved to be a monstrous cave. It required all the 
courage she could summon to face this ordeal. Apart 
from anything else, her guide was obviously unbalanced. 

The cave, which ran backwards for at least a hundred 
yards, was divided into two compartments. The first 
proved to be a sort of living-room. For here had been 
placed some crude articles of furniture, including a 
narrow bed of the hospital type. 

The Professor, having come so far, stopped, and 
pointed to a chair. 

«« Sit down, my dear,” he said ; and his tone was now 
kindly ; the frenzied exultancy he had used before 
being absent. 

She felt she had to know the truth before a fresh fit 
of madness overcame him. 
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“ You are Professor Raymond Geekie,”’ she said, in 
a low tone. 

He started at the sound of the name. 

‘“* Yes—but no one must know!” The wild light was 
coming back into his eyes. “‘ No one must know I am 
here, for I have work to do, you understand ? I must 
save mankind from its sin; that is why soon—very 
soon now—lI shall destroy the world. Better for Man 
to die than for him to continue in his evil ways.” 

Fascinated, and yet horrified, Julie asked another 
question. 

‘But how can you save mankind ? ”’ she asked. 

‘* You think I am mad,” he replied, straining his face 
forward ; “‘ and it will be difficult, in any case, for you 
to understand. Do you know anything about physics ? ”’ 

“ Very little.”’ 

‘‘ Then what use is it for me to talk 2” 

‘‘ Oh, but explain—I should like to know.” 

‘You will promise not to tell a living soul ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

‘It’s all to do with the atom. I am the only man 
who has been successful in discovering the secret of the 
atom’s power. Do you realise what that means? It 
means that I am Ruler of the World ! 

‘There is someone who thinks he is my master, 
but...”’ A harsh, discordant laugh followed the words. 

She pressed on. 

“Who is that man ? ” 

A shudder of horror passed over his shaking face. 

“No, I will not disclose his name; soon, he will be 
dead. But it was he who brought me here. And tor- 
tured me!’’ A convulsive spasm passed through the 
spare frame, and the teeth chattered in the closed 
mouth. 

She felt tremendously sorry for the man. Which was 
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why she stretched out her hand and laid it on his 
arm. 

‘‘T am your friend,” she said ; “ I have come all the 
way from America to try to help you.” If this was an 
elaboration of the truth, she felt the circumstances 
justified it. 

‘‘ Tell me everything that has happened,” she urged. 

He looked at her wildly for a moment, and then the 
madness in his eyes died down, to be replaced by the 
expression of a whipped dog. Ruler of the world he 
might be, but at this moment he was a forlorn figure, 
anxious for the sympathy of a fellow human being. It 
was pitiable. 

“It’s all due to a man called Garwood,” he said, 
glancing nervously around as though afraid that 
materialisation of his fear might stalk in on him at 
any moment. “I didn’t mean to tell you, but I feel 
now I must. He lives near here in a big house. He is 
always torturing me... .” 

66 Why ? >) 

‘Why ?”’ he repeated shrilly ; “‘ because he wants 
my secret for his own evil ends. But,’’ as an indes- 
cribably crafty look came into his face, “‘ I will end the 
world before he can make use of it.”’ 

Her journalistic soul was on fire. Here, Julie told 
herself, was the greatest story that a newspaper reporter 
had ever obtained! And it was hers—all hers |! 

Her voice trembled. 

‘*‘ How can you end the world ? ’”’ she asked. 

Even as the words left her lips, she realised the utter 
preposterousness of the question. It would not carry 
a moment’s conviction. And yet-—— 

“‘ Didn’t I tell you that I have discovered the secret 
of the atom? Don’t you realise that I can control the 
incalculable energy thus released ? ” 
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‘* Ves—but to end the world! It sounds ridiculous.” 
She had to probe in this way. 

He flared up instantly. 

“ You don’t understand—but how could you ? Still, 
listen to me: this morning I carried out my first experi- 
ment. It was successful. I removed a hill. It vanished, 
leaving a great gulf in the ground. If it weren’t so 
dark, I could take you there, show you, convince 

(o) } eee 

She sat back at that, giving the matter her most 
earnest consideration. 

Then it was this man who had caused the “ earth- 
quake.” The rest, incredible as it still seemed, might 
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be possible. ... 
‘‘T hold the greatest power ever given to man,’’ went 
on the scientist ; ‘‘ already, I can devastate a field, a 


town, and, given time, a country! I could go from 
place to place, causing death and devastation. I am, 
as I have already told you, the Ruler of the World !”’ 

‘“-You must use this power wisely,’’ she commented. 

‘* I shall use it as I think fit. Mankind is evil, and 
must be destroyed. You don’t know what I have 
suffered... .’’ He bowed his head and commenced to 
sob like a nerve-racked child. It was indescribably 
distressing ; the sounds of his weeping tore at her 
nerves. 

‘“That’s at an end now,” she said soothingly ; 
‘nothing more is going to happen. I must stop this 
man Garwood from getting at you.” 

But even as she spoke, she realised how impossible 
was the task: between her and Garwood’s gang—for 
he must have many helpers in this audacious scheme 
to capture world supremacy—there was only herself. 
And she was unarmed. 

At that moment, she noticed the revolver which the 
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scientist had picked up from the ground after it had 
dropped from the guard’s hand. 

‘You must let me be your protector as well as your 
friend,”’ she said, walking forward and taking possession 
of the weapon. 

An onerous task! Her mind was filled with a series 
of dreadful pictures. This man, going from place to 
place causing endless chaos, death and destruction. ... 

Which would be worse ? The madman, endeavouring 
to save the world by destroying it, or the unscrupulous 
crook, holding the Universe to ransom ? 

But the first could be controlled, even by her—whilst 
to counteract the second, she must have help. If only 
Jim Mannering could walk through the entrance to 
that cave ! 

There was another side to the question, and this one 
now rose triumphant in her mind, overcoming both 
fear and worry. She had a second vision, but this time 
a fascinating one: she was able to see into the big City 
room of the Meteor. The first page of her cablegram 
was being studied by the News Editor. With a whoop 
of joy, he jumped to his feet, shouting chaotic instruc- 
tions: “‘ The story of the century !”’ 

Yes, it was breath-taking—if she could only pull it 
off. But to make her triumph complete, she would 
have to have many more details. 

That was why she now commenced to press the 
scientist with further questions. The story he told in 
disjointed sentences made her fingers itch to feel a 
pencil. 

As well as she could piece the fragments together, the 
narrative ran on these lines: Professor Raymond 
Geekie, some little time back—he could not remember 
the exact date—had been dining with an old friend in 
a suburb of Montreal. It had been raining heavily 
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throughout the evening, and his host had ordered a 
taxi-cab. No suspicious circumstance had arisen until 
the Professor heard the taxi stop after about ten 
minutes’ drive. He had imagined at first that a break- 
down of some kind had occurred with the engine, but 
this view was rudely dissipated when three men, fling- 
ing open the door of the cab, had rushed inside, and, 
without a word, commenced to attack him. Not the 
least distressing part of Julie’s extraordinary adventure 
that night was to hear this pitiful story come fumbling 
from the lips of the maltreated man, whose age, if 
nothing else, should have protected him from such 
physical indignities. 

But still, she plied him ; for, in addition to the value 
of her “‘ story,”’ she felt that the authorities would have 
to hear every possible detail in case anything should 
happen to the Professor before help could come. 

He could remember little more, however. After 
losing consciousness, there had been what he believed 
to be a long period of blankness, and when he came to, 
he was many thousands of miles away from his native 
Montreal. It was then that he first came face to face 
with his arch-enemy, the man who called himself 
Garwood. The latter told him he was in England, and 
that if he didn’t obey orders, he would be instantly 
killed. 

The story ended with a faint smile. 

““ And so you, an American, came all the way here to 
help me,” he concluded, accepting the explanation 
with the simplicity of a child. ‘‘ But I’m afraid you 
can do nothing, my dear. Nothing. All I ask is fora 
little time in which to complete my experiments, and 
then I shall be able to free myself and all the rest of the 
world from the evil machinations of Garwood.” 

Julie rose. She had made up her mind. Armed with 
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the revolver, she would leave the cave and get back to 
Harrogate as quickly as possible. There, she would 
see the Police, tell them her story, and get her 
first cable off to New York. 

‘“Where are you going?’’ The scientist’s manner 
was furtive. He eyed her craftily. The warning signal 
of madness showed again in his eyes. Another brain 
storm seemed on its way. 

She said the first thing that came into her mind. 

‘IT was going to get help.” 

He seized on the words and twisted them. 

‘But you said you would hclp me. You are not to 
go. You understand ? You are not to leave me. I am 
afraid !’’ Once again, his body was shaken by a spasm 
of terror. 

She was in a dilemma that taxed her resources. 
If she did leave the cave, the man might be taken 
away. Already, perhaps, the guard had recovered 
consciousness. 

The sound of footsteps to the left made her turn. 

Yes, here the man was now, the ferocity in his face 
illumined by the oil lamp that hung from the roof. 

With a snarling sound, he rushed straight at her. 


CHAPTER IX 
TERROR AT NIGHT 


UNSTAN looked across. 
‘Well ? ” he asked. 

Mannering turned from the door. 

‘‘Tt’s clearing,’ he replied ; there was excitement in 
his voice. ‘““ What’s the time ? ”’ 

He answered the question by looking at his wrist- 
watch. 

‘* Just gone eleven,” he told his companion ; ‘‘ come 
on; we'll be going.”’ 

The latter took a pull at his pipe. 

‘“‘ Are you serious about this, Jim ? ’’ he enquired. 

‘“ By God, I am,” was the swift answer ; “‘ why ?”’ 

“T’m trying to look at it from a practical point of 
view, oldman. Now, keep your shirt on,”’ as Mannering 
began to show immediate signs of becoming ruffled. 
‘“ Here we are, with little enough to go on, about to risk 
our necks on the chance of discovering—what ? No,” 
he continued rapidly, as though answering the question 
in Mannering’s eyes, “it’s not because I’m funking 
anything ; it’s just because I want to discuss it sensibly 
before we start.” 

“We've had all night to discuss it.’”’ 

“TI know. Now, don’t boil over, Jim, please,’’ he 
urged ; “‘as you Say, we’ve had all night to discuss it— 
and, so far, we have remained here.” 

““ Just because I feel in my bones that if there is 
anything due to happen to-night, it won’t come off 
until about midnight.”’ 
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“ That’s the novelist in you supplying the necessary 
atmosphere,’ was the gently scoffing reply ; “‘ all dread 
deeds have to be done at midnight—isn’t that so? ”’ 

“Oh, go to hell!’’ Mannering quickly recovered 
himself. ‘‘ Sorry; I didn’t mean that, old man,” he 
added; ‘ but you don’t realise how this has got hold 
of me.” 

“ That’s exactly the point, Jim. Aren’t you just— 
well, imagining things a little too vividly ? ”’ 

Mannering made a gesture of self-control and sat 
down. 

“T don’t think so,” he said decidedly ; ‘“ anyhow, 
I’ve got this hunch, and I’m going to give it a chance. 
I’m not asking you to come with me ; remember that. 
But I’m going.” As though tired of further argument, 
he rose with the swiftness of a man whose brain and 
muscles co-ordinated perfectly, and turned to the still 
open door. 

Harry, from his place near the fire, stared into the 
darkness. 

‘* Just one more minute, Jim,’’ he pleaded ; “ you’re 
not such a fool, of course, as to imagine I would let you 
go alone ? ” 

Mannering half-turned. 

“T’m not asking you to come, Harry ; I don’t want 
youtocome. If what I am anticipating doesn’t happen, 
you'll have the laugh—and what’s more, you'll be 
cursing me for losing a night’s sleep.” 

Dunstan laughed. 

“ There’ll be no cursing on my part, Jim.” And 
then, his mood suddenly sobered. Suppose, after all, 
Mannering, with that shrewd and well-trained imagina- 
tion of his, was right ? A picture, terrific and nerve- 
shattering, came to his mind: he recalled the dread 
eeriness of Brimham Rocks, of that huge flat rock as 
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smooth as glass, known locally as the Druid’s Table— 
Jim had pointed it out to him that morning. Had he 
had any thought then. . .? 

The Druid’s Table. . . . He could see it distinctly— 
too distinctly for his peace of mind. Now that his own 
brain had commenced working, he could see something 
else, too—a body, stretched out on that flat surface, 
with figures in white surrounding it. An arm was 
raised, the hand holding a knife... . 

He laughed again. But this time, it was not a 
mirthful commentary on his companion’s determina- 
tion, but as an effort to banish his own uneasiness. 

“Do you know what it is, Jim?’ he said; “ we're 
letting our nerves get the better of us.”’ 

Mannering showed him a face in which anger burned. 

“ Don’t sit up,’’ he said curtly ; and for the second 
time went to the door. 

Before he could cross the threshold, he had been 
caught up. 

‘‘ Jim, you old fool; I was only kidding. . . . Got 
your gun?” 

Mannering grinned like one suddenly relieved. 

“ Hell, no! ’’ he replied. 

“ And the grub 2?” 

T’d forgotten that, too, Harry.” 

“And what about the whisky ? ” 

Now it was the journalist who laughed. 

“Go on; wet-nurse me!”’ Yielding to the pressure 
on his arm, he turned back into the room. 

Three minutes later, the pair set out. In the right- 
hand pocket of the raincoat that each wore was a 
revolver. The other bulged with a package of bread 
and cheese, whilst in the inside breast-pocket of the 
lounge coat was a flask filled with spirit, 

“ The fog’s going, Jim,” 
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‘* Yes,” came the reply from his left ; ‘‘ that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for, at any rate.” 

Dunstan, using his electric torch, for the darkness 
was intense, felt inclined to scoff good-humouredly at 
his friend’s remark. Free again, his mood had switched: 

in the innermost recesses of his mind, he wondered why 
he was being such an almighty fool. Up till now, the 
dense fog which had spread itself like a pall over the 
neighbourhood, cutting them off from the outside 
world, had kept them indoors—and he almost wished 
that the mist had continued. 

Still, he did his best to keep up with the long-legged 
Mannering, who, in striking contrast to himself, was 
impetuous with keenness. Jim, indeed, was as enthus- 
jastic as any big-game hunter, tracking down a spoor. 
This showed itself in his walk, in the slant of his jaw, 
throughout his manner. 

‘Hell!’ cried Dunstan, suddenly slipping over an 
embedded boulder in the rough track. 

“ Hurt yourself? ”’ 

Harry clenched his teeth. The pain was consider- 
able, but he made a commonplace reply. 

“No, [’'m all right. But what licks me, Jim, is how 
you know where you're going in this infernal darkness.”’ 

Just ahead of him, he heard a quiet chuckle. 

‘“T’ve been doing some roaming around at nights,” 
was the answer ; “come on; catch hold of my arm.” 

“What do you think I am—a kid?” 

“Come on ; catch hold of my arm,” was the repeated 
order. And so, in this manner, they approached in the 
course of time their objective. 

They had been chatting at intervals until then, but at 
the sight of this eerie region, silence fell upon them. A 
ghostly hand might have spread itself over their 
mouths. 
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“No noise now,” advised Mannering, in a tone that 
was scarcely above a whisper. 

They continued up a deep gorge, and presently found 
themselves on the plateau itself. Although the fog had 
greatly cleared, there were still drifting patches of mist, 
and these, as they swirled about the different rocks, 
made the latter assume even more fantastic and 
sinister shapes. This was Goblin Land. Dunstan, who 
had seen many queer things and had met with many 
strange experiences in other parts of the world, felt that 
he was about to witness some outstanding instance of 
malevolent grotesquerie. He believed he possessed as 
much courage as the average man, but he was glad he 
had not come to that place alone. 

The behaviour of his companion now claimed his 
attention: Jim, dropping on all fours, began to glide 
forward. He did the same, feeling a fool in doing so. 

‘““Now, what?’ he whispered, as he drew near 
Mannering. 

The latter pointed forward. 

‘“ There’s a bit of a dip there, where we can hide and 
yet see everything,” he said. 

Unable to use his torch, Dunstan’s eyes, keen as they 
were, could not at first distinguish what was in front. 
But, by the time they had reached the dip mentioned 
by Mannering, he noticed, with a start of amazement, 
that fifty yards or so ahead was the smooth-surfaced 
rock known as the Druid’s Table. 

“Keep your head down, and don’t talk,’’ was the 
whispered injunction from his friend. 

Thus adjured to silence, Dunstan’s mind raced back 
over the immediate past. He recalled now that it was 
quite near this particular spot that Mannering and he 
had encountered Oscar Schutt that morning. Was 
there any significance in the fact ? 
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‘A quarter to twelve,” he heard the man stretched 
by his side mutter. 

This was a night of strange happenings ; as though 
the words uttered by Mannering had taken the form of 
a magical invocation, what was left of the fog suddenly 
disappeared. The mist-swept panorama showed up 
clearly—gaunt and forbidding. 

A minute later he found himself staring in fascinated 
horror at a scene which had materialised so quickly 
that it might have been a spectacle on a stage. 

A number of figures, some of them dressed in white, 
had gathered themselves round the Druid’s Table. 
They must have come under the shadow of the dying 
fog from the other side of the plateau. But here they 
were—and the watcher felt his blood run cold as he 
witnessed the preparations that were being made. 

One of the makers of this unholy Carnival carried a 
flaring torch, such as must have been used hundreds of 
years ago, and by this light, it could be seen that a man’s 
body was being placed on the flat surface of the Table. 

Was murder to be done—just as his mind had 
pictured ? 

“ Jim!” he whispered tensely. 

But his companion paid no heed ; he was like a man 
in a trance, staring fixedly ahead, as though too 
fascinated to move. 

He lifted a hand to his face. It had gone insufferably 
close. That must be the explanation of the rapid 
beating of his heart, and of his forehead being wet 
with sweat. The air, indeed, seemed electric; as 
though it were charged with some nerve-tingling, 
breath-robbing force. 

The grim tableau in front continued. 

The arm was uplifted, as he had visioned ; the hand 
holding the knife was about to descend. . . . 
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He had taken his revolver from the overcoat pocket 
some moments before, and, simultaneously with his 
firing, the whole world seemed suddenly to go mad. 
The heavens became tumultuous with crash after 
crash of terrific thunder, and then, feeling that he was 
living in a nightmare, Dunstan watched a flash of 
lightning shoot out of the darkness and stab at the 
Druid’s Table. 

Panic must have seized the murder-masqueraders. 
He saw them break and commence to run. 

““Come on!” roared a voice; and he felt his arm 
seized. 

The two might have been running a race, so quickly 
did they cover the fifty yards or so of space. The white- 
clad figures had vanished, as though fearing the wrath 
of God—but with the lightning playing round him, 
there remained the motionless body on the Druid’s 
Table. It seemed that every second it must be struck 
by those scorching tongues... . 

It was Mannering who stretched out and lifted the 
body in his arms. 

‘J don’t think he’s dead,’’ he announced. 

He laid the body on the ground, as the artillery of 
the heavens suddenly ceased firing. There came a lull 
—so soothing that Dunstan felt himself bathed in the 
quietude. 

But, although Nature was giving them temporary 
peace, he felt that human enemies must be near at 
hand. They had been baulked of their prey; they 
would come back for it. So, whilst Mannering con- 
tinued to examine the poor, senseless thing that lay 
stretched on the ground, he remained on guard. There 
were still five bullets left in his automatic, and he 
swore that, if necessary, five lives should pay toll 
before that night was out. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MAN FROM SCOTLAND YARD 


. ARRY !”’ 
At the urgent tone in Mannering’s voice, 
Dunstan bent down. 

“T know this fellow,’’ said Jim ; ‘‘ he’s an Inspector 
at Scotland Yard, called, I believe, Hoskins—or some- 
thing like that. I was introduced to him in London 
by a man on The Messenger a month or so ago when I 
was collecting some dope about the Soho Underworld. 
. . . Do you believe me now that this is a big thing ? ” 
he continued excitedly. 

“So big that I don’t understand it at all,’’ was the 
reply. ‘ Why the night-shirt stuff? If they wanted 
to murder the poor devil, surely they needn’t have 
gone to all that trouble ? ”’ 

“The only thing I can think of is that Schutt 
determined to live up to the tradition of the place. 
Druids used to offer up living sacrifices here, don’t 
forget. That man’s an artist,’ he concluded, in 
tribute. 

“ Artist or not, it seems so much unnecessary 
hokum to me.” He broke off. ‘“ How badly is he 
hurt ?’’ motioning to the still form. 

“His heart’s still beating—that’s all I can say,” 
replied Mannering. “I really ought to push off after 
those swines,’’ he added reflectively. 

“You won’t be such a fool, my lad; let me tell you 
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that! You're in this thing deep enough already. As 
it is, you'll be a marked man from now on. Be sensible, 
Jim ; don’t take any more fool chances. What about 
trying to get back to the cottage? It'll be a tough 
job, but we ought to be able to manage it somehow. 
Anyway, we can’t leave your police pal staying here. 
.. . How many figures did you count round that 
Table ? ”’ 

“ Four.” 

‘“‘ Well, that’s two against one ; heavy enough odds, 
especially as they probably know the country better 
than you do.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the sound of a 
groan. 

Jim sank to his knees immediately. He whipped 
out his whisky flask and put it to the man’s lips. After 
a moment or so, he had his reward in the sound of a 
louder groan. 

He brought the man’s head and shoulders up 
so that he was in a sitting position. But directly 
the eyes were opened, the owner gave a violent 
shudder. 

‘“Leave me alone,’ he whimpered, “leave me 
alone... 1!” 

It was an unpleasant sight, watching a man who 
must have been used to deeds of violence shaken by 
this unnerving fear, and Dunstan had to turn his head 
away. He heard various disjointed words mumbled 
incoherently, and then, at the bidding of Mannering, 
he helped the journalist lift Hoskins to his feet. 

“Listen, old man,’’ said Mannering to the still 
shaking man; “you're with friends—understand ? 
I’ve got a cottage not far away, and we’re going to 
take you there. You'll be safe, I promise you that— 
they shan’t get you again—not unless they kill my pal 
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and me first. . . . Can you walk, do you think? Here, 
have another nip.” 

A second time the flask was pressed to the man’s 
lips. This further application revived him sufficiently 
to bring forth a few understandable words. 

“Yes ...Imallrightnow... Thanks.... ” 

So a start was made. Progress was slow, owing to 
the uneven ground and the fact that Hoskins was no 
light-weight. He clung desperately to Mannering’s 
arm, but Jim endeavoured to make light of the burden. 

‘‘ Like a couple of old married people, aren’t we ? ”’ 
he asked jocularly ; adding in a low tone to Dunstan : 
‘All right, old man ; I can manage him. You keep a 
sharp look-out—do a bit of scouting.” 

Nothing would have suited the listener better. A 
man whose ire was slow to rise in the ordinary way, 
Harry now felt a craving to shed some blood. If any 
of those swines did show up. . . . 

The wonder was that they hadn’t already done so. 
It might have been, of course, that so genuine was their 
fear of the lightning that they had been afraid to return, 
thinking that the agency which had interposed on 
behalf of their prospective victim had been super- 
natural. But, nevertheless, there was always the 
chance, and walking only a few paces behind, he kept 
himself on the tiptoes of vigilance. 

Nothing happened for the first twenty minutes or so. 
It seemed as though they had the world to themselves. 
By this time they had reached somehow the end of the 
plateau and were descending into a lower region. It 
was a terrible journey for, afraid to use their electric 
torches, they had practically to feel their way. 

Dunstan suddenly became sorry for his friend, and 
hastened forward. 

** Let me have him for a bit, Jim,” he suggested. 
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“ No—it’s all right,” was the reply; “I'll let you 
know when I want you. You continue to keep an eye 
open. And shoot on sight, mind.” 

“‘T will,” came the promise. 

Resuming his position as scout, Harry stepped behind 
again. He decided to have a last look at Brimham 
Rocks, and turned round to do so. In that moment, 
he fancied he espied a couple of stooping figures about 
twenty yards to the right. Although Jim had told him 
to shoot on sight, he decided not to alarm his friend 
until he had clearer proof of his imaginings. 

With his nerves tingling, he slipped behind a fiiiah 
sized tree and waited. If his supposition was correct, 
the two skulkers would have to pass him on the way 
to Jim and Hoskins. 

Nothing happened. That was the annoying part of 
it. Straining his eyes, he still believed that the dark 
shapes belonged to two men, but until they moved 
he had no definite substantiation. Perhaps, after all, 
he had better be getting on. There were two reasons : 
he couldn’t allow Jim to be burdened with the prac- 
tically dead weight of Hoskins for the rest of the 
journey ; and, if they saw him, the men might make 
some move. Of course, there was the risk of being 
shot—but he had to take that chance. 

His mind made up, he turned, and, in that instant, 
felt a pair of ruthless hands clutching at his throat. 

His previous fury was immeasurably increased by 
the knowledge that he had been tricked; all the 
while he had been watching the presumed enemy, 
Schutt’s men had been trailing him in turn. Perhaps 
other members of the party were now going for 
Jim. ... 

He became maddened with rage, but before he could 
use his revolver, the right hand had been seized with 
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such strength that his wrist became paralysed. The 
gun dropped from his limp fingers. After that it was 
merely a question of time. The odds were three against 
one, and with his assailants possessing the inestimable 
advantage of surprise, he was overwhelmed. 

They were not gentle with him ; a blood-tinged mist 
came before his eyes as he sank into oblivion. 


He awoke to a yet more bitter realisation : standing 
over him was the man he now knew as an arch-fiend— 
Oscar Schutt. 

‘You appear to have been attempting something 
very foolish, young man,” the latter said in a harsh 
tone; “ but, if it is any comfort, you won’t be in a 
position much longer to do any prying. I don’t know 
if you are of a religious turn of mind, Mr. Dunstan— 
isn’t that the name ?—but if so, I should commend you 
to make whatever spiritual preparations you consider 
necessary.’’ 

The man was In earnest ; there could be no doubt 
about that. His heavy face was distorted with rage ; 
the usual saffron tint of his skin was suffused with 
blood. He seemed to have difficulty in controlling him- 
seif from committing murder on the spot. 

Harr; did some quick thinking. But the more he 
thought, the less congenial became his state of mind. 
He was very much a prisoner, being bound to a hard 
kitchen chair, with an armed guard standing by the 
side of him. 

“You have interfered unwarrantably with my plans, 
and you must pay the penalty,” the harsh voice con- 
tinued ; “ you were merely the puppet, and not the 
ringleader—the latter will be here shortly, I expect— 
but even so, you know too much to be allowed to live. 
With a tremendous fortune in sight, it is not likely that 
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I am going to show you any leniency. Neither you— 
nor your girl associate.” 

Harry felt a wave of electricity pass through him. 
His “ girl associate...!’’ What did the fellow mean ? 

‘“That’s where you commit Bloomer No. 2, Mr. 
Schutt,’ he said sarcastically. “‘I am entirely on my 
own in this affair.” 

The man whose ambition it was to hold the world to 
ransom flicked his fingers impatiently. The guard 
standing by the side of Dunstan evidently interpreted 
this as an order, and left the room. 

“You are too securely tied, I believe, to attempt any 
nonsense—but in case of any accidents .. .”” Schutt 
did not complete the sentence, but the heavy revolver 
which he took from his right-hand pocket was suffi- 
ciently eloquent. 

Harry tried to keep cool. This was a preposterous 
situation, but it wasreal enough. The pain of the cords 
pressing against his flesh proved that. Yet the only 
chance he had was to keep control of his nerves. 

“You don’t think you can get away with this, 
surely ? ’’ he remarked equably. ‘ Let me tell you the 
position : Scotland Yard is on to you, and if anything 
happens to me, they will be turning out the entire police 
force of Yorkshire.’’ Brave words—but the bluff did 
not come off. 

“T shall be ready for them,” was the reply; “ they 
will get no proof here of any crime having been com- 
mitted. Below this house, let me tell you, are a number 
of subterranean passages which run for some distance 
in many directions. The building, like Brimham Rocks, 
has a not too pleasant history, I believe . ..’’ The 
speaker broke off to smile. ‘I won't harrow you by 
giving exact details, but I understand that a famous 
surgeon who lost his reason was once in residence here, 
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and that he conducted certain vivisection experiments 
—on human bodies, not animals—down below.” 

Dunstan felt the hair at the back of his head stirring, 
but he managed a laugh. 

“Ts that so? Very amusing. You doctor pal would 
have been interested in the night-shirt masquerade to- 
night, no doubt. ... By the way, Schutt, I made a little 
bet with myself about that business: if you wanted to 
get rid of my colleague, Hoskins, why didn’t you do 
it in a more prosaic fashion? Why that amazing 
masquerade ? ”’ 

Schutt had a sense of humour, it appeared, for he 
now shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“It was something in the nature of a treat,”’ he said ; 
“T guessed that you and your friend Mannering would 
be tempted to prowl about the Rocks to-night, and 
so I arranged a little entertainment to avoid dis- 
appointment. And, in any case, Hoskins had to be 
killed.”’ 

“The madness of the doctor appears to have been 
passed on,’ was the comment. “‘ You know Hoskins 
got away, Isuppose ?”’ Perhaps it was asinine to taunt 
the man any further, but his sense of outraged manhood 
forced him to do so. He was not going to allow the 
devil to believe he held all the aces. 

“Yes, Iam aware of that. But didn’t you hear my 
remark just now—the one to the effect that I believed 
your ringleader would be along presently ? ”’ 

Before Harry could reply to this counter-stroke, the 
door opened and two persons entered. At the sight of 
one of them, Dunstan gave a shout. 

Schutt smiled malevolently as he watched. 

“So you see, I was not lying when I said I had your 
girl associate.” 

“Qh, God!” cried the prisoner—for the girl whose 
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slim wrists were encased in a pair of handcuffs, was 
Julie Farrar. 

He had held up before, even against the prospect of 
shortly witnessing Jim Mannering brought to his side, 
a fellow-prisoner—but at the sight of the girl, who, in 
spite of her perilous plight, smiled bravely back at him, 
his heart fell. 

He had to try to save her. 

““ Miss Farrar has nothing to do with this affair,” he 
shouted ; “‘ you must release her at once.” 

‘Your faith in the young lady is more chivalrous 
than accurate,” he was told; ‘‘so far from having 
nothing to do with this affair—to use your own words 
—the woman in question has proved to be an even 
more interfering pest than yourself.” 

“ Julie, what does it mean ? ”’ 

“It means,’ came the vibrant reply, ‘‘ that I am 
determined to get this man brought to justice. Harry, 
you don’t realise what a fiendish plan he has in mind. 
He wants to rule the world—and he’ll be able to unless 
he’s stopped.”’ 

Schutt turned his smile of triumph on Dunstan. 

“T could not have put the situation more concisely 
myself,” he said. 

“ But, Julie !’’ He was completely befogged, 
and he felt a fresh wave of dismay as he pictured the 
fate in store for this girl whom—yes, he realised it now 
—he loved! What an ironic twist of Fate ! 

“Don’t worry about me, Harry,’ was the reassuring 
answer; ‘‘I went into this thing with my eyes open— 
deliberately. I know you warned me, but I felt I had 
to doit. There was a special reason which I won’t tell 
you now——”’ 

“Tf you don’t do it now, you'll never have another 
chance, Miss Farrar.’’ This from Schutt. 
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Whether the girl believed him or not, her eyes took 
on an added lustre. 

“Very well, I’ll tell him now. Harry, I’m a news- 
paper correspondent, like Jim Mannering—only I work 
for a rival paper. I came to England to write a series 
of articles and impressions for the Sunday Supplement 
of the paper. I hadn’t an inkling of this affair until I 
read about the disappearance of Professor Raymond 
Geekie of MacGaw University, Montreal, in The Messen- 
ger this morning. Then I put two and two together, 
not forgetting the earthquake which I heard about at 
the Dragon Hotel, and went along to Brimham Rocks. 
I guessed there was a story of some sort, and, by Harry, 
I found it!” 

The guard would have put a hand over her mouth, 
but Schutt interposed. 

“ Let her’go on,” he said ; “‘ this 1s interesting.” 

Julie paid him no attention, concentrating on her 
fellow-prisoner. 

“ There was a cave not far from Brimham Rocks,” 
she said, ‘‘ and in it was the missing Montreal scientist, 
Professor Raymond Geekie. I saw him; he 1s prac- 
tically mad. We had a long talk; he told me nearly 
everything. Then I tried to get out. I shot one 
man, but there were others. They overpowered me. 
*, .. It was a wonderful scheme you had,’ she broke 
off, turning to Schutt, “ but it won't come off.”’ 

‘I think you are a pessimist, Miss Farrar. In any 
case, neither you nor this gentleman will live to see 
which of us is right. I ’ He lurched forward, and 
the rest of the sentence died on his lips. 

Dunstan felt the floor rocking beneath his feet. 
Everything had become mad—topsy-turvy. He was 
completely bewildered until a wild surmise flashed 
through his brain. 
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Another earthquake ! 

‘Don’t be frightened, Julie,’ he called, just before 
the chair to which he had been bound toppled to the 
heaving floor. 

‘Don’t worry about me,”’ came the reassuring retort. 
By this time, astonishingly enough, they were alone— 
alone, that was, except for the body of Schutt, still 
prone. The guard had disappeared. In falling, Schutt 
must have hit his head heavily against the leg of the 
table. He was apparently senseless. 

Chaos now piled itself on chaos. A series of terrific 
crackling sounds came to their ears, and in a frenzy, 
Harry started to work with his teeth at the knots round 
his wrists. He must be quick; within a few minutes, 
the house would probably fall in and they would be 
buried in the debris. 


The evil man who had tormented him should be 
punished ! He was being punished now! He, and all 
his house! His eyes blazing with a fanatical light, 
Professor Raymond Geekie—it is doubtful if any of his 
colleagues at MacGaw University, Montreal, would have 
recognised him now, however,—concentrated himself 
still more closely to the task. 

But the consuming excitement proved too much for 
the weakened body; there was a sudden pain in the 
region of his heart, and, with a low cry of despair, he 
fell from his seat to the floor. Two convulsive spasms, 
and then came Peace. 


Dunstan opened his eyes wonderingly. Out of Tumult 
had come a quietude that he could not understand. 
But his eyes furnished some explanation: all round 
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him were strewn the ruined fragments of what must 
previously have been a great mansion—Schutt’s house 
where Julie and he had been imprisoned. . . . Just to 
his right, was a monstrous gash in the earth’s bosom 
which, for so far as he could see, was cruelly ravaged. 

Then it had been an earthquake! Providence had 
intervened to save them. And at the last gasp, too.... 

Schutt ? What did he care about Schutt ? Where 
was Julie Farrar? She was the only person who 
mattered. 

At that moment, a voice answered—and it seemed to 
come from heaven itself. 

“Harry! Are you all right?” 

He looked to the left, and there, not three feet away, 
was the girl! Her face was bright with a wonderful 
joy; her hands, still manacled, were being held out 
to him. 

“ Julie!” His heart was so full of thankfulness that 
he could scarcely voice the name. “‘ What happened ?”’ 

‘A miracle,” she said; “ you got your hands free, 
picked me up, and carried me out of that awful house. 
It was falling to bits—why we both weren't killed, I 
don’t know. ... Oh, Harry, we're alive! ALIVE! 
Do you realise it 2” 

He looked at her. With her clothes torn, generally 
dishevelled, her face indescribably begrimed, she was 
the most desirable thing he had ever seen. 

His heart beating wildly, he took her into his arms. 

Snatched from the very jaws of Death, they 
clung together in a fervour of thankfulness, 


CHAPTER XI 
JULIE SHOWS A DIMPLE 


IR ROBERT BLAIR coughed before putting a 
hand up to his neat military moustache. 

‘‘ Well, my dear Miss Farrar,” he said impressively, 
‘‘T don’t mind admitting that this is the most extra- 
ordinary story that has ever come into this office. In 
fact, ‘extraordinary ’ scarcely does it justice. Will you 
allow me, on behalf of Scotland Yard, to offer you my 
very sincere thanks? I consider the part you have 
played in this amazing episode creditable in the highest 
degree. What is more, I have been instructed by the 
Prime Minister to hand on to you the Government’s 
gratitude. 

“The same remark applies to both you gentlemen,”’ 
the Commissioner of Police added, turning to Jim 
Mannering and Harry Dunstan ; ‘“ but we are still old. 
fashioned enough here, I am glad to say, to place 
ladies first.’’ 

“The real credit belongs to them, Sir Robert,” 
replied Julie ; “‘ my cousin was the first to get wise to— 
oh, that’s American slang; sorry !—I mean to be 
suspicious—of Oscar Schutt. Really, I ought not to 
have butted in—oh, sorry, again—I mean, I shouldn't 
have interfered. At the time, I intended it as some- 
thing of a joke.” 

‘You did nothing of the sort, you young vixen | ”’ 
interrupted Mannering ; ‘‘ what you were after was a 
‘beat ’.”’ 
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‘‘ A beat ?’’ repeated Blair. 

‘“‘He means a newspaper exclusive, Sir Robert,”’ 
explained the girl reporter; “‘ well, I’m not sure you 
aren’t right, Jim,”’ before breaking off in the irrelevant 
manner peculiar to women. ‘“ You can’t realise the 
feeling Mr. Dunstan and I had up at Brimham, Sir 
Robert,” she said; ‘“‘ when we came to, as it were, it 
was as though we were the sole survivors in a wrecked 
world.” 

‘Very dramatic—and I have no doubt your 
newspaper, young lady, shares that opinion by this 
time.”’ 

Mannering laughed. 

« Well, Sir Robert, we won't keep you any longer. It 
was awfully good of you to have us here.” 

‘The honour is mine,” replied the courtly Com- 
missioner ; ‘‘ I hope I may have the pleasure of running 
across you again—but in different circumstances. There 
will be no more trouble from Oscar Schutt, at any 
rate; he forged a weapon that destroyed him. He is 
dead.”’ 

At that moment, Harry Dunstan had an inspira- 
tion. 

‘What about a dinner in celebration, sir ? ”’ 

‘‘ An excellent idea,’’ replied the Commissioner of 
Police ; “‘ but I insist upon being the host. Fix up a 
date among yourselves, and let me know. Good-bye— 
for the present.” 


Back in the comfortable Bloomsbury flat, Mannering 
handed his cousin an envelope with a bow. 

‘A cable of congratulations for you, Julie,’’ he said. 
“Why don’t you open it ? ’’ as she hesitated. 

Thus bidden, she tore the envelope and took out the 
sheet of paper it contained. 


JULIE SHOWS A DIMPLE 6 
Looking over her shoulder, Jim read : 


MARVELLOUS STORY STOP BEST CON- 
GRATULATIONS STOP OFFER YOU FIVE 
YEARS CONTRACT FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS YEAR STOP CABLE IMMEDI- 
ATELY STOP ATTAGIRL STOP STEGEL. 


‘“* Attagirl’ is right,”’ commented Jim Mannering ; 
“do you realise, young woman, that my own paper 
never offered me more than ten thousand a year ? ” 

“With bonus—don’t forget the bonus, Jim.” 

‘Come here!” 

And as she came, he picked her up and shook her as 
though she were a naughty child. 

‘I’m not going to have anything else to say to you— 
I'll leave that to Harry,’”’ he concluded with a grin. 
Chuckling to himself, he left the room. 

‘““Tsn’t he a terrible person ?’’ asked Julie, sinking 
into a chair. 

Harry, who had been endeavouring to light his 
thumb instead of his pipe, flung the match down with 
a smothered oath. 

‘ Swear if you feel like it, Harry.” 

“T do.” 

“Why?” Her eyes opened wide in apparent 
wonderment. 

“ Don’t pull my leg.” 

“T shouldn't think of doing anything so unladylike. 
Remember, I was brought up in Boston !”’ 

But he was in no mood for persiflage. 

“When are you going back to America ? ”’ he asked. 

She gave him an astonishing answer. 

“T hadn’t thought about it.” 

*“'You hadn’t thought about it!” 


too THE MAN WHO SHOOK THE EARTH 


A dimple showed. The dearest, most delightful, 
fascinating, adorable dimple that Dunstan knew he had 
ever seen. The sight of it made his head reel. 

‘No. I rather fancied South Africa myself... . 
Didn’t you say you were going back to some place in 
South Africa, Harry, when your leave was up?” 

‘‘ They don’t have single girls where I live, Julie.” 

“Oh, but ’’—and the dimple showed still more 
clearly—‘‘ I wasn’t thinking of going there on my 
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CHAPTER I 
THE GAMBLER 


OR a moment, the world seemed to remain still. 

The suspense was stifling: the ten thousand 
spectators who had struggled and fought, toiled and 
moiled, ran and scurried, in order to be in at the 
death of the most exciting golf championship played 
in England for twenty years, held their breath. Only 
one sound could be heard, and this was strangled 
practically at its birth—but the caddie’s smothered 
cry was echoed by hundreds of voices when it was seen 
that John Roslyn had declined the iron proffered and 
had taken a wooden club from his bag. 

A wooden club in a bunker! It was madness. 

And the British Open Championship depending on 
the next shot. ... 

The only apparently unconcerned person was Roslyn 
himself. This amateur, on whom all English hopes 
were resting, for he had triumphed where the home 
professionals had failed, actually waited to light a 
fresh cigarette. 

‘“‘A cool customer,’’ whispered one spectator to his 
neighbour; ‘‘ did you notice how steady his hand was? ”’ 
The speaker’s voice broke the next instant: ‘ But 
what in the name of all that’s fiendish is he going to do 
with that wooden club ?—what is it ?”’ 

“It looks to me like a special kind of spoon.” 

‘A spoon in a bunker |—the man’s a fool! Doesn’t 
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he realise that he’s simply throwing his chance away ? 
. . . There it is—they all crack sooner or later. But, 
my hat; this is enough to make a golfer go mad— 
look at old W.H. over there: see his expression ? ” 

The famous veteran professional—the Grand Old 
Man of Golf, as he was so often called—did indeed look 
as though he was on the point of becoming violently ull. 

In the meantime, Roslyn took another puff at his 
cigarette. He knew what these people were thinking— 
and whispering—and, although he was endeavouring 
to control his nerves, it was having a subconscious 
effect on him. 

But, here was the position: Worton, the American, 
had the Championship in his pocket, unless—well, 
unless he could get a four at this home hole. Then he 
could tie. 

But to get a par four meant that he must be on the 
green with his second—the shot he was just going to 
make—and, as everything depended on this, he simply 
daren’t be short. That was why, even if everyone 
watching considered he was committing suicide, he had 
to risk the gamble with the wooden club. Although 
probably every other player in the Championship, after 
finding his tee shot had kicked off to the right and 
rolled into ‘‘ Hell’s Own” bunker, as it was described 
locally, would have adopted the safest course and used 
an iron, he felt compelled to hazard on the long odds. 

There was a second reason: he realised that his 
assurance was going rapidly—after five days of the 
most nerve-racking and searching golf ever played, 
he was certain that the moment would inevitably arrive 
when the club would fall out of his hands in sheer fright, 
and he would collapse—perhaps make an utter fool of 
himself. Rossiter, the best professional in English 
golf, had ‘blown up” mid-way through his final 
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round an hour earlier, and Rossiter had been playing 
in Championships for the past fifteen years. 

Yes, the strain had been terrific—a fact commented 
upon by no less an authority than the Prince of Wales, 
who now stood on the edge of the immense crowd wait- 
ing to see the shot which was to decide whether America 
should once again take the most coveted trophy in the 
whole world of golf across the Atlantic. She had done 
so for eight years running. 

The English amateur had one more puff at his 
cigarette and then flung it away. Balancing the club 
in his hands, he craned to get a view of the flag waving 
on the 220 yards distant green, got a firm foothold, and 
settled himself to his job. One waggle over the ball— 
and the shot was made. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be there will 
never forget the sight—a scene which will be talked of 
when the present generation are old men: the tall, 
lissom figure of the twenty-seven-year-old Englishman 
swinging forward in the rhythm of a perfect golf-stroke 
—and the ball, superbly hit, soaring and soaring until 
it seemed to lose itself against a white, fleecy cloud that 
gave an added touch of beauty to the lovely June sky. 

For the second time within the space of two minutes 
—although it had seemed more like two hours to the 
watchers—the world seemed to stand still. 

Then, a tremendous shout went up—a shout that, 
whilst outraging the staid dignity of a golf-course on 
which a World’s Championship was being played, came 
as a welcome outlet to all the excitement that the great 
crowd had succeeded so far in bottling up. 

‘“‘ He’s on |—there in two!’ roared a voice, cracked 
and hoarse through hysterical joy. 

The crowd broke loose. Like crazy creatures, they 
raced ahead. 
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The French professional who was partnering Roslyn 
turned and gripped him by both shoulders. 

‘“A miracle!” he said tensely. 

“Thanks !’’ was the brief comment. 

A miracle! The term was not inapt. For, when the 
crowd could get near enough, they saw that the ball had 
come to rest not more than eighteen inches from the hole! 

He could not merely tie—he could win ...! A 
three would mean the Championship ! 

Feeling every nerve throbbing, Roslyn took the 
putter from the shaking hand of his caddie. He must 
get it over. He was becoming giddy ; everything was 
swimming before his eyes. ... The ball, cleanly 
struck, rattled into the tin ! 


The jubilation of the crowd could be understood. 
This was the first time an Englishman had won the 
British Open Golf Championship in seven years—and 
now, it was not a professional who had secured the 
honour, but an amateur player! An astonishing feat 
in any case, and further frenzy was added by that 
miraculous last hole. From out the depths of despair 
representing ‘‘ Hell’s Own ”’ bunker, victory had been 
snatched ; and, even before Roslyn could leave the 
green, hundreds of those nearest rushed forward to 
lift him on to their shoulders. 

Not only was the winner enthroned in glory, but his 
caddie also came in for the crowd’s attention: that 
pilgrimage back to the Club-house was a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight—both golfer and the youth who had 
carried his clubs throughout the week, rode on the 
shoulders of the vociferous enthusiasts. One of the 
newspaper reporters afterwards described it as “ the 
most triumphant procession in the whole history of 
sport.” And, allowing for a little natural exaggeration, 
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this was as neat a sentence as any penned during that 
hectic week. 


He was very tired,—so tired that, as he endeavoured 
to respond to the stirring speech just made by the 
Duke of Stapleton, that very enthusiastic golfer who 
had consented to present the cup to the winner, 


Roslyn swayed on his feet. 

The words came disjointedly. 

‘““T can only say . . . tremendous honour you have 
paid me... never forget ... proud... afraid it 
was a bit of a fluke, though . . . hard luck on Worton 
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.. . thank you once again... . 

The cheers which greeted the conclusion of the few 
remarks were such that the B.B.C. commentator in the 
tent a few yards away could scarcely make himself 
heard to the listening millions. 

Then, stepping back, Roslyn wished that the earth 
might open and swallow him up. For he had long since 
reached his limit ; his endurance could stand no more. 

Still surrounded by admiring throngs, he left the 
Club-house with the cup for which many men would 
have given ten years of their life to possess, and looked 
round for Jimmy Wallington. Jimmy, a pal if ever 
there was one, had been by his side throughout the 
week, giving him invaluable moral support. Know- 
ing how he felt, Jimmy had kept away during this 
final tumultuous scene, and was now waiting for the 
other to seek him out. 

“Well, John? ”’ 

That was his only remark as the victor drew near. 

“ Jimmy, I’m going away———’’ Roslyn started. 

Although expecting a surprise, Wallington stared in 
amazement. 

“ Going away ?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Where ? ” 
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“I don’t know... anywhere... Some place 
where I can be quiet. Somewhere...” The 
strained nerves were finding expression now. “I feel 
I never want to see a living soul again | ”’ 

‘‘T can understand that, but——” 

“No, I’m not coming back to Town, Jimmy; I 
want you to take this thing ’’—handing the cup over— 
“and look after it for me. I’m going to vamoose.”’ 

Sympathetic as he was, Wallington could not allow 
the last statement to pass without comment. 

“You’re queer with all the excitement, old man— 
and I don’t wonder at it.” 

The other nodded. 

““ Queer—yes, that’s the word, I daresay. . . . But, 
anyway, I just want to go off and lose myself for a bit. 
You're a good chap, Jimmy; you'll understand.” 

“ Oh, if you put it like that——” 

“T do.” 

“Mr. Roslyn, please .. . 

The Champion turned, and saw with horror that a 
crowd of reporters were standing around waiting to 
interview him. 

Wallington stepped in front. 

“ Not now, gentlemen,” he said; “if you don’t 
mind, Jack’s had enough publicity for to-day.” 

The leader of the deputation started to remonstrate. 

“ But you don’t understand, Mr. Wallington; this 
Is a great occasion—the Open Championship being won 
by an amateur! Our Editors will expect a good 
interview.” 

The Guardian Angel shook his head. 

“Tl tell you all you want to hear; I know Jack 
Roslyn inside out—don’t I, old man?” And then, 
without waiting for a reply : ‘‘ You can put what I say 
into Roslyn’s mouth—how will that do? ” 
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** Fine | ”’ 

‘“‘ Well, fire away, then.” 

Out of the corner of his eye, the speaker noticed his 
friend slip away. 

They kept at him for over half an hour, and it was 
with a sigh of intense relief that Wallington finally got 
clear himself. Then, with the famous cup safely 
aboard, he stepped into his car and set her nose 
towards London. It meant a seventy-mile run, but that 
was nothing: an enthusiastic motorist, he loved long 
distances. 

As the Bentley sung her way through the country 
lanes, his mind returned to his friend. A curious bloke, 
Roslyn—one of the best, of course ; but—well, queer. 
An ordinary man, having done what he had achieved 
that day—or rather week, because each of the various 
rounds he had played had all gone towards the 
final victory—would have been cock-a-hoop. Hang it, 
here was a thing that anyone in the world would have 
been proud to accomplish; many millionaires, for 
instance, would willingly have given half their wealth to 
have stood in John Roslyn’s shoes that night. 

But John, as he had reminded himself before, was 
queer. Keen enough to do a thing—determined to 
carry it through once he had started. Always ready 
to take a long shot. And then, once the end was 
reached, he seemed to lose interest. Why? Because 
he was a darling of fortune? Because everything 
came so easily to him? Perhaps. A lovable chap, 
though; and when he returned to his haunts—as he 
would, of course, before very long—they would make a 
night of it. In the meantime, Jimmy Wallington dwelt 
anticipatorily on the little bit of fuss that would be 
bestowed upon his unworthy self once he arrived in 
Town. When he showed that cup to the boys! ... 


CHAPTER II 
NEWS FROM LONDON 


HIS cottage, with its roof of thatch and ivy- 

festooned walls, was an unmistakable bit of Eng- 
land nestling in the shadow of the hill-side. A charming 
sight. 

To complete the picture, as the small car drove in 
through the wide gate and hummed towards the 
entrance, standing in the sun-splashed porch, could be 
seen a matronly figure, her face the very epitome of the 
word “‘ Welcome.” 

“Well, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Wiffen, ‘‘ did you enjoy 
it?” 

‘ ‘Wonderfully.”’ 

A small gloved hand opened the door of the car, to be 
followed by an exquisitely-shaped leg. The next 
moment Jessie Temple stood by the speaker’s side. 

“Couldn’t get a spot of tea,’’ she bemoaned ; 
“thousands of people there, Polly; you never saw 
such a sight.” 

The wide mouth split itself into a humorous grin. 

“ And all to see a few men hitting a little ball about 
with sticks! Well, well, well... ” 

“You're a Philistine, Polly !”’ 

“Well, whatever I am, I don’t think you'd find me 
trapesing about watching a thing like that. But now 
by the time you’ve got the car in, I’ll have a nice pot of 
tea and a pile of toast ready for you.”’ 
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“ Polly,” exclaimed the prospective recipient of 
these favours, ‘‘ you’re an angel ! ”’ 

In ten minutes’ time, she was seated at a well-spread 
table in the Jong, low-ceilinged room that took up 
practically the entire space of the ground-floor. She 
looked round her with sparkling eyes. 

‘‘Do you know, Polly,” she said, “‘ this room breathes 
the very essence of home to me.” 

‘Glad you like it, my dear.”’ 

‘‘Like it! I love it! You won’t believe me, I 
suppose, when I tell you that I’d much rather be here 
than in that great house in Lowndes Square.”’ 

‘‘ Early days, young lady; early days. You've only 
been here a fortnight, remember.” 

In the act of taking another piece of the crisply- 
browned toast, Jessie turned in her chair and shook a 
slim forefinger in the face of the critic. 

“You think I’m going to get tired of living in the 
country: is that what you mean, Polly?” 

“T hope not, my dear ; but, as I said just now, it’s 
early days. You'll be missing all the excitement of 
London, I’m afraid. Be finding it too quiet.”’ 

“Nonsense ! I feel I can breathe here. . . . Besides, 
I shall have plenty to do. I can go for long drives ; 
I can play golf—oh, don’t be a pessimist, Polly! I’m 
sure I shall have the time of my life.” 

But then, as she turned to the table again, a faint 
shadow crossed her lovely face. 

“Does that sound horrid, Polly ? ” 

“With your uncle so recently dead ? No, I don’t 
think so, my dear. Of course, it was very sad, him 
being killed so sudden—but it’s not right for the young 
to dwell on death; it isn’t natural. And you’ve 
nothing to reproach yourself with ; why, I think you’re 
doing quite right in not allowing it to depress you.” 
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“Uncle Dick was awfully good to me,” the girl 
replied ; and then stopped. 

With the familiarity that long service gave her— 
she had nursed Jessie when the latter was a baby— 
Polly Wiffen completed the sentence. 

“Yes, he was very fond of you, my dear—but, all 
the same, you never had any real freedom while you 
lived with him ; now, did you ? ” 

“He use to tell me that I was the only one he 
liked to have about him.” 

“Yes. And that made him a bit of a tyrant—he 
never thought, it seemed to me, that you wanted some 
companionship of your own age. But I’m not going 
to keep you talking here ; you get on with your tea.” 

With the toast finished, and a third cup poured out— 
the heat had made her very thirsty—Jessie went to her 
favourite spot in the room—the long cushioned seat 
beneath the window, outside of which the June roses 
rioted, and stretched herself at ease. Through the 
smoke of the cigarette she had lit, her mind wandered 
back to the memorable scenes she had witnessed that 
afternoon. A keen out-of-doors girl, she had rarely 
been able in the past to indulge in the healthy habit of 
watching sporting events. That was why she had 
enjoyed that day so much. The feeling of utter freedom 
was delightful; and, gifted with a vivid imagination, 
she had reacted to the excitement raging all about her 
to such an extent that everything had taken on an 
added magic. She felt like a spectator at some wonder- 
ful drama. 

Out of the countless shifting vistas that came back 
to her memory, one now showed up in clear relief. She 
had been fortunate enough to find herself in the fore- 
front of the crowd when John Roslyn had made that 
spectacular shot from the sand-bunker. She remem- 
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bered it all so clearly : the calm deliberation with which, 
after surveying the apparently hopeless lie, he had taken 
a cigarette from his case, had slowly struck a match, 
and had given three or four puffs before settling down 
to make his stroke. Out of all the competitors she had 
watched, this man had interested her more than any 
other player. He meant nothing to her, of course— 
she had never seen him before—but his keen-cut face, 
his lissom figure, and the manner he had of taking Fate 
by the throat and forcing it to do his will, had so im- 
pressed her during the past few days that she had found 
herself unconsciously hoping that he would emerge the 
victor. And this outside of the fact that during the 
last two rounds, at any rate, the general opinion had 
been that he was the worthiest man to uphold his 
country’s sporting honour. 

She felt her experience that day to be like having 
read a book in which, long after the story was finished, 
one kept thinking about the leading character. Silly, 
no doubt, but Jessie found herself conjecturing where 
Roslyn was at that moment. How wonderful to be a 
man! To be able to do things like that! To capture 
the public imagination, to become a national figure, to 
cause people to talk excitedly directly one’s name was 
mentioned... . Of course, nowadays, girls could do all, 
or much the same things—but she had never known 
anything quite so pulsating as that final scene when 
the crowd had rushed at John Roslyn and had lifted 
him off his feet, to be carried in exultant triumph to 
the club-house. 

And now, she supposed, he was still the centre of a 
congratulatory throng. Perhaps a dinner was being 
held in his honour at that big hotel near the course ; 
or, he might be flying to London—one of the many 
stories circulated about him was to the effect that he 
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was a keen airman and owned at least two private 
machines—there to be greeted by yet another enthu- 
siastic crowd of admirers. It was all very wonderful... . 

She might have allowed her thoughts to dwell on this 
same subject at further length had not the sound of a 
car outside disturbed the silence. 

Mrs. Wiffen came in, looking flustered. 

“ Tt’s that Mr. Clive,’’ she stated. 

“Mr. Clive ? Uncle’s solicitor !”’ 

“TI hate the word ‘solicitor,’’’ was the comment ; 
‘always makes me think of funerals and things. What- 
ever can he want, travelling all the way from London ? 
I hope he hasn’t come to give you bad news, my dear.” 

‘‘Nonsense! He’s just called, I expect, to see how 
I’m getting on.” 

‘ Well,” said Mrs. Wiffen, bridling, ‘if that’s his only 
excuse, he can get away again—and quick into the bar- 
gain! Ifhe thinks I can’t look after you properly———”’ 

Her charge burst into a laugh. 

‘ He’s got far too good an opinion of you, Polly, for 
such a thing ever to enter his head. But we can’t keep 
him waiting out there. I'll go.” 

“You'll do no such thing. After trapesing about all 
day like you have, you'll just stay there and rest.” 

Bustling off to the door, she returned within a couple 
of minutes with a man of late middle-age, who looked 
so much like a solicitor that one could not possibly have 
imagined him being anything else. He was square of 
face, pale of countenance, severe in the cut of his clothes 
and, to provide the finishing touch, he carried a brief- 
case in his right hand. 

‘Mr. Clive |” 

She had jumped down lightly and was holding out 
her hand. ‘ Whatever has brought you down to 
Chippenbury ? ”’ 
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The pale, immobile face relaxed a little. 

‘“‘ Business, my dear Miss Temple, business.” 

She pouted. 

“How horrid—on such a lovely day as this !”’ 

““ Nevertheless, I—er—felt it my duty to come.’”’ He 
unwound a woollen muffler, the very sight of which 
made Jessie feel ill, and raised his arms above his 
head. 

“T’m stiff ”’ he started to explain. 

“ And thirsty, no doubt,”’ put in Mrs. Wiffen, enter- 
ing the room from the kitchen. “ I’ve taken the liberty 
of making you a fresh pot of tea.” 

“Liberty, my good soul,’’ commented Septimus 
Clive, his natural pomposity thawing at the prospect 
of such an agreeable creature comfort; ‘I should 
term it not a liberty, but a kindness—yes, distinctly.”’ 

“Oh, you're very welcome, anyway.”’ 

“ Thank you—thank you.” 

Without waiting for any further bidding, the solicitor 
drew a chair up to the table. 

“ With your permission, Miss Temple,’ he announced 
with a rubbing of the hands, “ I will proceed to refresh 
the inner man before I worry you with any tiresome 
legal matters. It has been a long drive, and I confess 
I am quite willing to do ample justice to this ’’—he 
waved a hand over the toast, thin bread and butter, 
and home-made cakes on the table—“ most promising 
tea.” 

“Don’t mind me; you get on, Mr. Clive.” 

Standing behind his back, Jessie smiled. What chil- 
dren men were, to be sure—even very staid dignitaries 
like this prominent City solicitor | He had come in with 
the pontifical poise of an archbishop ; and now, he was 
sitting down to eat with the unabashed eagerness of a 
schoolboy ! 
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She occupied the next twenty minutes by going 
through the few letters which had arrived by the mid- 
day post, but as there was nothing important in any of 
them, she turned an expectant face to thesolicitor when, 
having wiped his lips with a fine linen handkerchief, he 
gave indication that he was now prepared to discuss 
the reason of his unexpected visit. 

But outside the sun was still shining. The prospect 
of remaining indoors listening to some no doubt dry- 
as-dust legal business was not very alluring. 

“T have a proposal to make, Mr. Clive,”’ she said. 

““ Indeed ? ”’ 

“Yes. You haven’t been to West Dean before, have 
you?” 

‘““T am afraid such has not been my pleasure.” He 
looked puzzled. 

“Well, what about letting me take you for a walk ° 
It’s such a glorious evening, and the exercise, I feel 
sure, would do you good.”’ 

“ But what about the cause of my errand ? ”’ 

“That must wait.’ What extraordinary language 
these lawyers used ! 

“ But it will then be too late, perhaps, for me to 
return to London.”’ 

‘“So much the better,’”’ she replied mischievously ; 
“you will have to stay the night! I can assure you 
that Mrs. Wiffen can be depended on to see that the 
sheets are well aired. Give yourself a little holiday, 
Mr. Clive. You look as though you could do with one.” 

The solicitor considered the idea. 

‘“ Well, if you insist——”’ 

“T do.” 

“Very well, then. I don’t mind admitting that the 
prospect of motoring all the way back to London to- 
night was not a particularly enticing one.”’ 
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She rose. 

‘“ And now I’ll show you some of the beauties of my 
new home—but I'll give you one word of warning: I 
shall refuse to listen to a word of your tiresome business 
until we get back and have had supper.” 

Septimus Clive tut-tutted. 


The supper things had been cleared away, Mrs. Wiffen 
had announced that the hot-water bottle was in the 
guest’s bed, and, with the lamp lit—Rosemary Cottage 
did not possess either gas or electric light—the room 
looked cosy and inviting. It was a time for confidences. 

The London solicitor cleared his throat. 

‘“‘ Have I now your permission, Miss Temple ? ”’ 

“You want to get the business talk over, I sup- 
pose ? ”’ she said. 

‘“T think you will be glad to hear it—I have brought 
you good news,” he announced. 

“Good news ?” 

Jessie looked puzzled. 

“Yes, my dear young lady ; good news,” he returned, 
assuming once again his pontifical manner. ‘I have 
here particulars of your uncle's will.”’ 

The words brought back the recent tragedy, and her 
voice trembled a little as she murmured : 

‘“ Poor Uncle Dick !”’ 

‘Yes yes; but we must live in the present, you 
know, Miss Temple ; we cannot always be dwelling in 
the past.” 

‘“That’s just what I’ve been telling her.’ Mrs. 
Wiffen, standing in the doorway of the kitchen, added 
her mite to the conversation. 

The visitor craned forward in his chair, and gave the 
speaker an enquiring glance. Jessie had to smile again. 
Septimus Clive having supped was a different Septimus 
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Clive anticipating his tea. There was an unuttered 
reproach in that look. 

Mrs. Wiffen interpreted it as such. 

‘Oh, very well,”’ she remarked ; ‘‘ only, you mustn’t 
forget that Miss Jessie is very dear to me.” 

‘““T quite understand, but——”’ 

This time Mrs. Wiffen took the hint and retired to 
her own quarters. 

“A worthy person, no doubt, but as this is a very 
important matter, I should prefer for her to remain in 
the kitchen,” said the visitor, before returning to his 
point. 

“Your uncle, the late Mr. Richard Seidler, left a 
considerable amount of money———’”’_ He paused before 
continuing: ‘And, my dear Miss Temple, I am the 
happy bearer of the news that you are his sole legatee.”’ 

‘In ordinary language, Mr. Clive, that means—— ? ”’ 

“It means that you are now worth no less than the 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds.” He mouthed 
the figure like a priest uttering a chant. 

Jessie felt breathless. Two hundred thousand pounds! 
Why, it was unbelievable ! 

Her face expressed as much. 

“Yes, Miss Temple,’ the dignitary of the law con- 
tinued, ‘ you are a very wealthy young woman.” 

Before she could make any further comment, the 
solicitor had reached for his brief-case and had taken 
from it an imposing document. 

“ Here is the actual will,” he said ; ‘‘ the only copy 
that has yet been made. I drew it up myself. Now, 
we will look into it together.” 

“Oh, please don’t bother me with anything I can’t 
understand, Mr. Clive. Just tell me the main facts.” 

The square, heavy countenance slipped into a con- 
descending smile. 
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“ T have already informed you of the main fact,” he 
replied, in the manner of a schoolmaster addressing a 
somewhat backward pupil; ‘and I don’t propose to 
burden your mind with anything which it will not easily 
digest and remember. As I have already said, you 
inherit the whole of your uncle’s fortune for your life- 
time—with the exception of one or two trifling 
bequests.” 

‘“‘ And when I die?” 

‘“‘ The contingency seems happily remote, but, never- 
theless, it is provided for. You have the power to 
dispose of the money as you think fit—but I trust you 
will take sound legal advice prior to doing so.” The 
speaker paused before adding: ‘“‘ In the event of you 
not making a will, the money would go to the only 
brother of the deceased.”’ 

Jessie leaned back in her chair. These last words 
seemed to her to have brought with them an icy wind 
into that cheerful, homely room. She had a premoni- 
tion of some unknown danger. It was ridiculous, no 
doubt, but still, it persisted. She felt as though Evil 
was thrusting out a hand to take hold of her. 

“Do you mean Aubrey Seidler ? ’’ she asked. 

“Yes—— But you are looking pale, my child. Is 
anything the matter ? ” 

She endeavoured to rouse herself out of that sudden 
unaccountable fear. 

“No, Mr. Clive; I’m all right, thank you. It was 
just that—a thought came into my mind.” 

“A disturbing one, evidently.”’ 

““Yes—it was. Mr. Clive,” leaning forward and 
touching his coat-sleeve with her hand, “has it ever 
occurred to you that my uncle’s death might not have 
been an accident ? ” 

The solicitor sat bolt upright. The movement, in any 
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other circumstances, would have caused her to smile. 
But now, it made her persist in the enquiry. 

‘“‘ Tell me,’ she said. 

He wagged a large, white, admonitory forefinger. 

‘““ My dear young lady, I must ask you not to enter- 
tain any such thoughts. Of course your uncle’s death 
was caused by an accident, You were at the inquest ; 
you heard the jury’s verdict.” 

“ “Death from misadventure ’,’”’ she quoted. The 
expression in her face made the lawyer stare. 


CHAPTER III 
THE INN OF MYSTERY 


T was some time prior to the moment when, sweep- 

ing round that wide bend in the road, he had caught 
sight of the ramshackle inn, that John Roslyn realised 
he wanted food. He was not merely hungry ; he was 
ravenous. His whole body called out for sustenance. 
He had not noticed the fact before, but during the 
whole of that week, he had been on a spartan diet. But 
now the strain was over, reaction had come, and he 
felt he could eat an ox. 

This inn, upon drawing closer to it, he saw had a 
weather-beaten sign hanging outside it on which was 
painted the words: “ The Dragon.”’ It seemed to 
be the only habitation in sight, and consequently, 
it offered the one possible chance of getting a 
meal. 

He looked at his watch. Five minutes past six. A 
queer time for tea, but no doubt they would be able to 
shake him up something. On any other occasion, his 
mind would have revolted against the prospect of 
sitting down to food in such conditions—the place 
conjured up a vision of being peopled with the ghosts 
of millions of wretched English country-inn meals—but 
now, it was a case of Hobson’s choice. 

Slowing up, he got out of the car, and entered 
the front-door. 

A sulky-expressioned, bulky-figured woman, whose 
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appearance did not suggest too-cleanly habits, eyed 
him questioningly. 

“Yes ?”’ she asked shortly. 

Roslyn did not like either the look of the woman or 
the brusque manner in which she greeted a prospective 
customer. But, as his vitals were clamouring for food, 
he smiled. 

“ Sorry to bother you at such an awkward time, but 
do you think you could get me something to eat ? ”’ 

‘What d’you want ?”’ 

It was not promising, but he supposed the place had 
some bread and cheese. 

‘Oh, anything; I’ve been motoring, and I’m 
hungry.” 

“Got no time to cook.” 

‘“‘T quite understand that,’’ he replied, still keeping 
his temper in check; ‘“‘ but I’ve already said that I’d 
be content with anything—bread and cheese, if you 
have nothing else.” 

He was never able later to decide why it was that he 
did not make the further offer to take the food with 
him. That, after drinking a pint of beer, would have 
been the course to commend itself in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. Perhaps it was the still suspicious 
manner of the woman that drew his attention ; in any 
case, the thought crossed his mind—stupid and im- 
possible as it may have appeared—that his presence 
there was not merely unwelcome to the landlady, but 
that she actually resented it. 

Roslyn had the mentality of a man who was quite 
content to go smoothly along in the ordinary way, but, 
directly any opposition showed itself, he not only was 
willing to put up a challenge, but went half-way 
along the road to meet it. The situation was some- 
thing akin to taking that baffy in the bunker a 
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couple of hours before. Roslyn was not enamoured of 
doing the usual thing; and so, looking the woman 
straight in the eyes, he went on : 

‘‘ T suppose there’s a room where I can eat ? ”’ 

As he got no reply, he put his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out a pound note. 

“IT may find I want to stay the night,” he said, 
taking up the further challenge as represented by the 
woman’s silence. 

The sight of the money acted, as he had anticipated, 
as an irresistible lure. 

‘“ This way,”’ she said sullenly, after putting the note 
into her pocket ; “I'll give you the change later on.”’ 

As he mounted the rickety stairs after his guide, 
Roslyn told himself it would be rather surprising if he 
saw any return out of his pound. More and more, he 
was becoming convinced that there was something 
about this place which was not honest. It had an 
atmosphere which he could not define, but which he 
sensed to be definitely suspicious. This reasoning, no 
doubt, would not have seemed very plausible to anyone 
else—Jimmy Wallington, for instance, would probably 
have roared at the mention of it—but, with every step 
he took the conviction became more firmly rooted in 
his mind. 

At the top of the short flight of stairs was a longish 
passage with doors on cither side. Opening one on the 
left, the woman stood waiting for him to pass. 

“You can sit here for a bit, if you like,” she said. 

“ Thank you.”’ 

She mumbled something in response, and he heard 
her heavy feet descending the steps. Gone in quest of 
the bread and cheese, he supposed. 

But, hungry as he still was, the desire for food had 
given way toa yet keener sensation. Possibly because 
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of the tension he had been through during the past 
week, his mind was keyed up to an abnormal pitch ; 
yet, nevertheless, as he sat down in that poorly- 
furnished room, the feeling that something mysterious 
was going to happen very close to him became in- 
tensified. 

With the thought, he rose from the chair—the seat 
of which badly needed repairing—and walked to the 
window. The glass was grimy, but the view he had 
through it was even more discouraging. He looked 
out upon a backyard that was littered with refuse 
of all kinds—pieces of wood representing broken 
beer-barrels and rusty iron hoops, amongst the other 
objects. 

What could it be causing this uncanny feeling ? Had 
he subconsciously responded to this eyesore on the 
lovely country-side ? Was it lack of food that was 
playing his mind pranks and making it work over- 
time ? Had he seen something in the woman’s face 
which really did not exist ? He didn’t know—but as 
the minutes went on, his misgivings increased. 

“‘ Here you are.” 

That woman, lumpy-figured as she was, had made so 
little sound in re-climbing the stairs, that he had not 
heard her approach. 

He turned from the window quickly, and, because he 
had been caught unawares, made a foolish remark. 

‘‘T was just admiring your view,” he said. 

“Errgh ! Well, there ain’t much to admire around 
these parts, you can take it from me. A lousy way of 
earning a living, let me tell you, keepin’ a country pub.”’ 
She banged the tray, on which was the better part of a 
loaf, half a pound or so of cheese, and a lump of too- 
yellow butter, on to the table, and prepared to depart 


again. 
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“ What will you be drinkin’ ? ”’ 

He felt he had to try to conciliate her, even although 
the attempt seemed foredoomed to failure. 

“‘There’s only one drink with bread and cheese, 
especially in a country inn—and that’s a pint of ale,” 
he said. 

‘“ T’ll bring it up in a minute.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry to give you all this trouble.” 

‘H’umph!”’ With this uncomplimentary rejoinder, 
she left the room. 


What to do now? Both the food and the beer were 
finished, and, whilst every normal instinct should have 
urged him to take to the road again and to get out into 
the heartening beauty of the June evening, he stub- 
bornly made himself bond-slave to that mysterious 
conviction that time had not lessened in the least 

He intended to stay there—why, Heaven alone 
knew !—apart from the conviction that something was 
fishy about the place—but the feeling was so strong he 
made no attempt to fight it. The question was: how 
could it be managed ? The woman had brought his 
change, dumping it down on the table by the side of 
the plate, and he had no longer any excuse for 
remaining. 

Except this: that he had already made a passing 
reference to the possibility of his wishing to stay the 
night. 

But the landlady had ignored the hint. Why ? 
Surely, in a tumbledown place of this description, any 
customer was welcome, especially as he had made it 
plain that he had the necessary.money ? He couldn’t 
forget how her eyes had gleamed at the sight of that 
pound note. 

Hearing footsteps on the stairs, he tiptoed to the 
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one arm-chair that the room boasted, sat in it, leaned 
his head back, and emitted a snore. . 

He kept on snoring after he knew from the sound 
that the door had opened and that he must be the 
object of the woman’s scrutiny. After a while, he 
heard her lift the tray from the table and leave the 
room once again. 


He awoke with a start. What irony! He had pre- 
tended to sleep—and had actually gone off into a deep 
snooze ! He knew, without looking at his watch, that 
some time must have passed: the room was now in 
semi-darkness. 

Many questions immediately crossed his mind. The 
first : why had he been allowed to stay there ? 

He found that it was twenty minutes to ten. That 
meant he must have been asleep for well over three 
hours. Funny, that ; had something been put into his 
beer, or was it merely the reaction after the nervous 
tension of the day? Both were possible—indeed, 
likely. 

As he sat up in the none too comfortable chair which 
had acted as his bed, he caught the drift of voices. 
Several men seemed to be talking together in low tones 
—and near at hand. 

Where ? 

He soon decided. The sounds came from the other 
side of the wall nearest to him—and, as he continued to 
remain in that alert attitude, he heard two words 
distinctly. 

“the girl.” 

Now, in the ordinary course of events, those words, 
which might have had a thousand different interpreta- 
tions, would have made no impression whatever on John 
Roslyn’s mind. He had reached the age of twenty- 
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seven without having lost much sleep over the feminine 
section of humanity. It was not that he was indifferent 
to womanly charm and beauty ; it was just that he had 
found that life and himself could get on very well 
together without a third butting in. 

Yet, in these special circumstances, the words, “.. . 
the girl . . .”’ struck him as having a good deal of 
significance. They appeared, even in that first flush of 
consciousness, to supply something of a key to the 
mystery which, from the moment of entering the 
Dragon Inn, he had felt lapped him about like an 
unseen wave. 

The gloom in the room supplied an added touch. 

He stood up, being careful to make no sound. 
Something had happened to his strength; it was not 
that he felt ill, but he had been sapped of the greater 
part of his vitality. 

Then his drink had been tampered with. .. 

Some instinctive prompting made him put his hand 
into the inside pocket of his coat. The wallet, which he 
had shown to the woman, was gone! It had held 
twenty-five pounds—and it had vanished |! 


CHAPTER IV 
* THE WILL 


ERE, then, was the reason he had been allowed 

to stay. And a sufficiently good one, too, from 
the point of view of the landlady. A brazen business, 
but no doubt she would have her answer ready if 
tackled ; somewhere at hand might be a gang who 
would try to beat him up if he charged her with the 
robbery. 

He found himself regarding this affair from a curious 
angle—an altogether unexpected view-point. And not 
a normal one. Not one that would have appealed to 
any second party, he felt sure. 

Very curious indeed, in fact ; for, instead of resenting 
the theft, he almost welcomed it. And this was the 
reason: now that the woman, or her associates (and 
she must have associates, for he could scarcely think 
she would attempt a thing like this on her own) had 
tricked him, he felt no compunction about remaining 
about the place. Come to that, he had a very good 
reason: if anyone butted in, he was looking for his 
twenty-five pounds. 

At this point, the murmur of voices in the adjoining 
room broke out afresh. Were these the men who had 
his money ? Were they even now sharing it, drinking 
liquor for which he had paid ? 

Going to the door to see what protection this gave 
him, he found there was no key, and that, in any case, 
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the lock would have been useless. Not any hope in 
that direction. But, against the wall on this side of 
the room, was a small but surprisingly heavy sideboard. 
The thing wouldn't have fetched a pound, he supposed, 
at any second-hand dealers, but it was likely to prove 
valuable to him. Forced to be cautious, he could only 
move it a few inches at a time—without making too 
much noise—but eventually, it was fixed securely in 
position against the door; and, although it could not 
have resisted a determined onslaught, yet it would keep 
any intruder at bay until such time as he himself could 
climb out of the window and make his escape that way. 

But escape was the last contingency of which he now 
thought. If he did use the exit of the begrimed 
window, it would only be for the purpose of a breathing 
space before he re-entered the Inn. 

The sound of the murmuring voices acted as a lure. 
He tiptoed across the room, and flattened himself 
against the other wall. 

Judging from the difference in the tones, there were 
at least three men in the adjoining room. One voice 
was high-pitched and somewhat hysterical-sounding, 
one rumbled in a deep bass note, and the other was 
crisp and emphatic. 

It was this last voice that held Roslyn’s attention. 
Although he could not catch the general trend of the 
talk, yet certain words emerged clearly. 


“ . . easy... quite near... the old fool... 
never... Suspicion... two hundred thousand quid...” 
And then: “. . . the Temple girl... .”’ 


Two hundred thousand pounds! After these dis- 
jointed words, Roslyn had no doubt concerning their 
type: they were criminals plotting to get a fortune, 
and, like most men after big game, they were probably 
desperate. 
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He, listened again, and caught a warning voice: 
- “You needn’t shout; no one is listening.”’ 

Roslyn deduced something from this rebuke: the 
landlady had not informed these strange customers of 
hers that there was anyone else on the premises. She 
had regarded him as her own private property and 
was keeping the haul of twenty-five pounds to herself. 
Although this was a revision of his former theory, he 
felt it to be correct. 

So far, so good ; it meant that the occupiers of the 
next room, as well as he could judge, at least, had no 
idea of his existence. If they had, whether he was 
assumed to be asleep or not, they would not have 
carried on their discussion without first removing him 
from possible earshot. 

He strained his ears to catch something more, but, 
evidently acting on the advice given, the conspirators 
spoke now only in whispers. He could catch the 
faintest murmur—but that was all. 

What did it mean? Put into connected form, he 
thought the scheme must run something like this: 
their plan would be “ easy ’’ to accomplish. And the 
attacking point (?) was ‘‘ quite near.”” That, no doubt, 
was why they had come to this Inn to put the finishing 
touches to their deliberations. Some “ old fool’’ was 
concerned, probably on the other side, but he repre- 
sented so little resistance power that he could be 
dismissed with contempt. 

There remained the girl, ‘“‘ the Temple girl.’’ Where 
did she come in? Was she an ally? He thought 
not. Had she been a member of the gang, she 
would not have been referred to in that way. 
Her Christian name would probably have been 
given. 

Another minute’s concentration, and the winner of 
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the British Open Golf Championship arrived at this 
conclusion : somewhere, quite near, was a girl named 
Temple. She represented in some way a sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds, which these men were 
determined to possess. Her only protector was an 
old man (?), but he had no suspicions ; consequently, 
the whole thing would be easy. 

As he decided that this was the solution, he heard 
the scraping of chairs in the other room. The con- 
ference was breaking up. 


The solicitor’s heavy face assumed an expression of 
frowning surprise. 

“‘ You surely don’t doubt the verdict at the inquest ?” 
he questioned. 

The reply increased his astonishment. 

‘Mr. Clive,”’ Jessie Temple said, ‘‘ I am going to be 
very frank with you. Ever since uncle’s death, I have 
had all kinds of doubts.”’ 

“ About what, Miss Temple ? ”’ 

“ About the way he met his death. Oh, I daresay 
it sounds very fantastic and very imaginative—but 
I can’t get it out of my mind that he didn’t die as the 
result of a mere accident.” 

“Young lady!’’ The frown now had increased to 
such an extent that it seemed as though Septimus 
Clive was about to unleash a thunderbolt of his own 
making. 

‘“‘T know what you’re going to say ; but, as I’ve told 
you, nothing will convince me. Have you ever sat 
down to realise, Mr. Clive, how easy it would be for 
anyone in a crowd to give a sudden push and... .” 

She could not continue. Into her mind had flashed 
a vision so vivid and full of horror that she was 
temporarily deprived of speech. She saw the plump 
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figure of an elderly man jostled beneath the wheels of 
a gigantic car. There was a sudden bump... 
startled cries from the spectators ...a policeman 
hurriedly summoning the ambulance . . . the warning 
bell of the hospital van. . 

“‘ But,” said the solicitor, very portentous, ‘‘ assuming 
that your theory is correct—and, mind you, Miss 
Temple, I don’t for a moment agree with it; I must 
tell you that—who could have wished your uncle’s 
death, let alone have had the audacity to plan it in 
the way you suggest ? ”’ 

She gave him a very straight answer to that question. 

‘The same man who, if I die, will, as my uncle’s 
next of kin and only remaining living relative-——’’ 

The man of law broke in. 

“You are referring to Aubrey Seidler ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

A large, plump hand began to stroke a fat, white chin. 

“That 1s a very serious statement to make, Miss 
Temple, and I warn you, as your legal adviser, not to 
advance such a theory to any other living person. 
It is libellous, young lady, distinctly libellous.” 

“TY don’t care what it is; I believe it’s the truth. 
I met Aubrey Seidler once, and I knew from his 
manner that he hated me. Besides,’ she went on, 
‘you must know his record ; you must be aware that, 
for years past, he’s been mixing with criminals—my 
uncle thought so strongly about it, in fact, that he was 
always warning me against the man. He was furiously 
angry when his brother came up to me in a Piccadilly 
café, introduced himself, and said he wanted a talk 
with me.”’ 

“Was that the occasion on which you came to the 
conclusion that Aubrey Seidler hated you ? ”’ 

“ Tt was.” 


THE WILL 


More chin-stroking after this. Finally: 

“With the best will in the world, Miss Temple, I 
cannot find myself subscribing to your opinion. I know 
that Aubrey Seidler was not on good terms with his 
brother for many years; but he is a weak creature, 
whose chief vice, in my opinion, is his eccentricity. 
These people ’’—the thin lips pouted in contempt— 
“who dabble in what they call scientific research— 
well, well, we must make certain allowances for them, 
you know.” 

If he expected his thesis to be adopted, he was dis- 
appointed. Instead, Jessie Temple, who scemed to 
have developed surprisingly during the past half an 
hour, asked him another pointed question. 

“You're quite sure that my uncle gave me power in 
his will to dispose of the money after my death as I 
think fit ?”’ 

‘Quite certain, my dear Miss Temple,’ corro- 
borated the solicitor; ‘‘in fact,’’—referring to the 
imposing-looking document again—‘‘I will read out 
the clause, stripped of its legal verbiage.’ 

He recited very ponderously : 

““ And my niece, the said Jessie Temple, shall have 
the power to dispose of all such monies after her death 
as she may think fitting ; although I would suggest that, 
if still unmarried, kindly consideration should be given 
to the London hospitals which are so sorely in need of 
money at the present time.’ ”’ 

Septimus Clive carefully folded the document again, 
and put it in his inside pocket. 

‘There you are; you have absolute control over 
this money,” he confirmed. 

She was very thoughtful. 

‘“‘ Mr. Clive,’ she said at length, “‘ would it be possible 
for me to make a will myself? ” 
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e¢ Now ? 53 

‘Yes, here—at this moment.” 

“ Of course, I would take your instructions, but ’— 
with what was meant, no doubt, to be a reassuring 
laugh, “‘ you surely don’t anticipate—er—leaving us, 
Miss Temple ? ”’ 

“IT was thinking of that clause,” she replied; “ if 
I should die before I made a will——”’ 

He patted her shoulder. 

“Solicitor as I am,” he said, “and anxious, of 
course, to safeguard your interests in every possible 
way, I would beg of you, Miss Temple, not to give way 
to these morbid fancies of yours.” 

“But I don’t consider them morbid, Mr. Clive ; I 
wish to make my will.”’ 

Beyond shrugging his shoulders, Clive passed no 
further comment. 

‘ As you please,” pulling a pencil from his pocket. 

The door opened. 

“Mr. Clive,”’ said Mrs. Wiffen, ‘‘a gentleman has 
called who says he wishes to see you immediately.”’ 

The solicitor stood up. 

“To see me? ”’ 

‘Yes, sir. You're Mr. Septimus Clive, aren’t you ? ”’ 

‘“Yes-s. What’s the name of this gentleman ? ”’ 

“ Mr. Beauchamp.” 

The other turned. 

“T can’t understand this,’ he said. “‘ Beauchamp 
is my managing clerk; something serious must have 
happened at the office for him to have taken all this 
trouble. If you will excuse me, I’ll go out and see him 
for a moment.” 
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An hour had passed, and Jessie was still waitiag. 
The solicitor had not returned. 
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She remembered for the hundredth time that the 
will of her uncle—the only copy in existence—had 
been taken away by Septimus Clive. She recalled 
something else: in the event of her death, two 
hundred thousand pounds went to the brother of her 
uncle, a known associate of criminals. 

What had happened to Mr. Clive? Where had he 
gone? What was happening? And why, if he had 
been recalled to London, had he not sent her back a 
message ? These problems, so baffling, made her feel 
ill with fear. 


CHAPTER V 
THE STEPS OF SLIME 


EPTIMUS CLIVE was a man who not only 

strongly disliked melodrama, but did not believe 
in it. His practice consisted of the orderly side of the 
Law; nothing of the criminal element had ever 
entered into his prosaic conveyancing and other legal 
exeIcises. 

The only newspaper he ever read was The Times ; 
and this estimable sheet, as the world knows, does not 
dramatise unduly the world’s happenings. 

But, to every man, at some time or another, Fate 
delivers a surprise so vivid and so poignant that he is 
mentally overthrown ; and so it was on this particular 
evening with Septimus Clive. 

He had received the message that Beauchamp, his 
managing clerk, had unexpectedly called at the 
cottage, with considerable surprise ; but this had not 
been sufficient for him to cast any doubt on the truth 
of the statement. Beauchamp was a thoroughly 
reliable person ; a man who could be depended upon in 
a crisis. And a crisis must assuredly have arisen for 
him to have come all the way from London at this 
time of night. 

Perhaps it was something to do with the Laidley 
Trust difficulty—anyhow, he must see him, of course. 

But when he had stepped outside the front door of 
the cottage, no one was visible. 
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This was annoying. 

** Beauchamp !”’ he called. 

Is was still more annoying to have no reply. 

The thought did come for him to return indoors and 
question that housekeeper person. She should have 
shown Beauchamp inside, of course. But the good 
soul had been flustered, perhaps ; his own unexpected 
appearance had confused her. 

Ah! There Beauchamp was, waiting by the gate. 
At least, there was someone there; and it must be 
Beauchamp. The latter was always self-effacing. 

‘“‘ Beauchamp ! ”’ 

The figure moved. 

Clive walked so quickly down the path that at the 
end he was puffing. 

‘“* Beauchamp | ”’ 

Really, this was most annoying. What was the 
matter with the fellow ? Why didn’t he come to meet 
him? He must have heard his name called. And 
now he had disappeared ! Confound the man ! 

It was at this precise moment that Melodrama 
struck Septimus Clive a sickening blow on the chin. A 
figure came out of the gloom which hung now like a 
shroud over the narrow country lane. 

“Is that you, Beauchamp ? ”’ 

But almost as quickly as the words left his lips, he 
knew it was mot Beauchamp. This man, instead of 
being his managing clerk, was a complete stranger. 

And an extraordinary stranger, what was more: as 
he approached, a dully gleaming, menacing thing 
showed in his right hand. 

A revolver ...1! And pointed at him! Septimus 
Clive, Solicitor, of 301a Old Jewry ! 

Was the world coming to an end? 

It would seem so. 
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“Not a word, old turkey-cock,” hissed a voice; 
‘yunless you want your liver shot out.” 

His liver shot out ! How crude! And what abomin- 
able language ! 

He did open his mouth to speak—this was more than 
mortal man could stand—but the sight of two other 
figures converging on him from the other side of the 
lane stilled the words. 

Yet something had to be done ; such an affront could 
not be tolerated. ... 

But the swiftness with which the trio acted put an 
end to his thoughts. Whilst the first man pushed his 
ghastly weapon so close to his body that he could feel 
the cold steel through his clothes, the other two caught 
hold of either arm and hustled him to a motor-car 
which was waiting a dozen yards or so up the lane. 

This outrage must have been planned ; the engine 
of the car was running. 

“Get in!’ ordered a voice whose harshness made 
him shiver. 

It was incredible—and yet true! He was being kid- 
napped! Why, it was more like a story from America 
than an occurrence in a Sussex village at twilight ! 

Almost directly he was bumped into his seat, the car 
started. The speed was reckless. Any thought of escape 
would have been impossible for a man of his age and 
build, Septimus Clive reflected, apart altogether from 
the presence of the jailer on each side of him. 

Then came a further incredible happening. 

“You'd better put the blinkers on,’”’ he heard one 
man say to his companion. 

The blinkers! Was this a slang term for handcuffs ? 
He quickly realised his error. A long black cloth was 
produced by the man on his right and placed over his 
eyes. 
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‘It won't hurt you—not unless you cry out,” was 
the warning the solicitor received as he was blindfolded. 


Mercifully, the drive was short. He had no idea 
where he had been taken, but, at a further sharp com- 
mand, he lurched out of the car and stood, shivering 
with apprehension, waiting for the next development. 

With the bandage still blinding his vision, he was led 
forward, both arms being held. Then his ae 
stopped. 

“There are some steps here, Grandpa,”’ said one. 

It was an indescribably horrible sensation to feel his 
feet slipping on slimy steps as he went down lower and 
lower. The air was musty and foul; this place must 
be underground. 


Underground.... 
Were they going to kill him ? 
‘““ Look here——”’ he started to plead. 


“Keep that yap shut!’ came the immediate 
warning. 

Another couple of minutes of purgatory, and he was 
pushed backwards. Into his brain flashed a dreadful 
vision of being hurled into a pit—a pit that had no 
bottom—but when he encountered something solid, he 
realised that he had been merely thrust into a seat. It 
was hard and felt damp, but at least it gave him some 
support. 

A voice he had not heard before began to speak. 

‘Where did you get him? ”’ 

If the words themselves had not brought fresh havoc 
to his soul, this voice would have done. For it seemed 
to hold every element of evil. It sounded crafty, mean, 
despicable—and yet ruthless. Here, the captive re- 
flected, was the voice of a possible murderer. . 

After the reply, there was another question, 
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‘“‘ Did he have the will ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, Chief. In his breast pocket,’’ was the answer. 

The will! Here was the secret, then. Light was 
coming to him out of the darkness. 

But how had these criminals learned anything about 
his business? Beauchamp? No, the suggestion was 
ridiculous. Beauchamp was a man he would trust as 
fully as himself—loyal and incorruptible. That young 
fellow, Warner? Yes, that was possible, perhaps... . 
This junior clerk had looked dissipated for the past 
month or so; he had meant to speak to him about it. 
He couldn’t have questionable characters in his employ. 
He regretted, now that it was apparently too late, that 
he had not taken action before. 

But he could not keep silent whilst this outrage was 
being perpetrated. He was one of London’s leading 
solicitors, although he said it himself, and-—— 

“T hope you know that you are committing an 
offence which will land you eventually in prison,” he 
heard himself saying, and, astonishingly, his voice rang 
out loud and firm. 

A growl came from the right. 

“You heard what I told you some time ago, old 
turkey-cock ; keep your yap shut !”’ 

The whole thing still seemed impossible, although 
that voice had been so real. 

“Any more hot air from you, and you'll be for it,” 
came the further threat. 

The words, scarcely comprehensible as far as the 
English was concerned, conveyed a clear-enough mean- 
ing: if he wanted to live, he must remain silent, 
however strong the provocation. 

He heard the man he presumed to be the leader of 
the gang start reading the will, the stiff pages of which 
crinkled in his grasp. | 
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In the course of time, he came to one of the most 
important clauses : 


“... And my niece, the said Jessie Temple, shall 
have the power to dispose of all such monies after 
her death as she may think fitting. ...” 


“ ,.. After her death.” 

The three words, so vitally pregnant, sent a chill of 
terror racing through his blood. If anything had been 
obscure before, full revelation came now. He could not 
forget that 1f Jessie Temple died without making a will, 
that vast fortune went to Richard Seidler’s next of kin. 
The girl must have had some kind of presentiment. 
Hadn’t she asked him to take her instructions straight 
away ? 

Through the gift of some occult power, she must have 
seen clearly. She had realised her own danger. 

And she had been right. 

These men desired her death ! 

But what had gone before ? It did not require much 
close reasoning to estimate the situation: some un- 
scrupulous adventurer (in spite of the evidence, he could 
still scarcely believe that it was Aubrey Seidler) had 
learned full details about the will, had traced him down 
to Rosemary Cottage, had caused him to be kidnapped, 
had verified the facts as stated in the actual will—and 
was now master of the situation. Probably, he himself 
was in risk of his life—the threats which had been made 
were proof of this—but certainly, dire peril surrounded 
that poor, innocent girl. 

She had shown greater acumen than himself—and he 
an experienced solicitor ! She, with a feminine intuition 
that he had perhaps absurdly scoffed at, regarded Aubrey 
Seidler, the brother of her dead uncle, as a deadly enemy. 
Seidler would be the only one to benefit after herdeath.... 
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It was intolerable. At whatever risk to himself, he 
had to make his protest. 

‘T warn you all——”’ 

He could get no further. A brutal hand clutched his 
throat, as he heard first a jeering laugh, and then a 
coarse voice exclaim: “ Why, the old cock had some 
spunk in him, after all!” 

The comment was followed quickly by a remark from 
the man who had read the will. 

‘Which means that we shall have to take great care 
of him.” 

The words sounded full of sinister meaning. 


CHAPTER VI 


OUT OF THE NIGHT 


cry of fear, the door opened. 

‘Well, my dear,” exclaimed Polly Wiffen, “I took 
the chance of popping down to Mrs. Thompson’s ; she’s 
promised us a nice duckling for to-morrow. . . . Hope 
you haven’t wanted anything ? Why, has the gentle- 
man gone ?”’ 

Jessie reached up and took the woman’s arm. 

‘Polly, tell me exactly what happened.” 

“What happened?’ repeated the housekeeper, 
plainly bewildered. 

‘““] mean, when the man called—the man who was 
supposed to be Mr. Clive’s managing clerk. Can you 
tell me anything about him ? ”’ 

“Nothing much to tell, my love. He was just an 
ordinary sort of aman. Wearing an ordinary kind of 
bowler hat and an ordinary kind of overcoat. Said he 
had come down expressly from London to see Mr. Clive ; 
that his name was Beauchamp, and that he was Mr. 
Clive’s principal clerk.” 

“Yes, yes. But did you see them meet ?”’ 

‘“‘T didn’t pay any more attention toit. I had already 
arranged to go down to Mrs. Thompson’s about the 
duckling. But is there anything wrong ? ”’ 

Jessie said the first words that came to her mind. 

“ [—don’t know, Polly.” 
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J ex as Jessie was biting her lips to keep back the 
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There was a look in the girl’s face which tore at the 
woman's heart. 

‘But there can’t be anything wrong, Miss Jessie.”’ 

“T wish I could think so. But the fact remains that 
Mr. Clive has not come back—and it’s over an hour 
ago.” 

‘Well, you know what men are; they get talking, 
and,’’ as though a bright idea had come to her, “ per- 
haps they’ve gone down friendly-like to the Red Lion 
to have a drink. Come to think of it, that man Beau- 
champ did look rather a thirsty sort... . You can 
always tell ’em, Miss Jessie, the way they licks their 
lips with their tongue. He did.” 

The girl knew that Polly was endeavouring to 
reassure her—but she knew also that this was merely 
a cloak on the housekeeper’s part, and that Mrs. 
Wiffen was probably just as perturbed as she was 
herself. 

‘ Polly,” she said, “‘ sit down ; something has hap- 
pened to-night, and I want to tell you about it.” 

When she had come to the end of her story, the 
housekeeper’s arm strengthened its clasp round her 
waist. 

“We mustn’t think the worst until it takes place, 
my dear,’’ she said soberly. ‘ Of course, it’s no good 
hiding the fact that the gentleman going off in the way 
he did is most peculiar. But there’s probably some 
quite good reason.” 

‘Do you know what I’m afraid of, Polly ? ”’ 

“What, my lamb ? ” 

“That the man who called was merely part of a trick. 
That Mr. Clive is now in actual danger. If so, I feel I 
shall never forgive myself.” 

‘““That’s nonsense, Miss Jessie. You couldn’t help 
the fellow coming here; and, in any case, isn’t Mr. 
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Clive a solicitor? It would be a brave man who’d 
attempt to do anything wrong to a solicitor! Why, 
my niece—the one in Australia—she married a 
solicitor, and in the last letter I got from her, she 
said as how even the policemen all touched their ‘ats 
to him !”’ 

Jessie did not reply ; she felt herself besieged with 
new fears. 

She saw again the evil, crafty, if handsome, face of 
Aubrey Seidler. She had warned the solicitor about 
him, but he had not listened. And now, perhaps, 
Septimus Clive was in Seidler’s power. 

“What you want, Miss Jessie, is a good night’s 
sleep,’’ suddenly put in Polly Wiffen ; ‘“‘ you go to bed, 
love. I'll sit up for this ere Mr. Clive—and when he 
comes, I’ll give him a piece of my mind, too—solicitor 
or no solicitor! It’s shameful, the way he’s behaving. 
And I don’t care if he hears me say so. ... Why, here 
he is! But what does he want to come in that way 
for ? ”’ 

Jessie followed the direction of the woman’s glance. 
Polly had turned to the window. 

What she saw was peculiar: one of the casements 
was being slowly opened. Through the space thus made 
came a man’s hand. Instantly, she knew it did not 
belong to Septimus Clive. The solicitor had possessed 
plump, well-cared-for fingers—but this hand was hard 
and sinewy. Across the back was a freshly-healed 
scar, 

She shrank back in dismay. 


Crouched behind the laurel hedge that marked the 
tradesmen’s entrance to the cottage, John Roslyn 
waited. 

So far, following his instinct, he had been successful 3 
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the supposition that a plot had been hatched by a group 
of criminals against a girl who was either in actual 
possession of a vast fortune, or was about to receive it, 
had proved correct. 

But he had little time for further reflection; as he 
began to straighten his back, to relieve the tension on 
his muscles, a scream rang out from the cottage a 
dozen yards or so away. 

He wanted no further urging. He was primed for 
action. The memories of that night supplied all 
necessary prompting. The theft of his wallet was an 
additional factor—but the main source of irritation was 
the knowledge that he had been taken for a fool, and 
treated accordingly. 

All right | 

Without troubling to make a circuit, he plunged 
ahead, intending to burst through the laurel border ; 
but before he could emerge from this obstacle, someone 
had sprung on him from behind, and was endeavouring 
to bring him to the ground. 

If he had not made a swift, sudden twist, the knife 
which his assailant held in the right hand would have 
pierced his back. 

Dirty work ! 

But he was in the mood to counter dirty work. In 
fact, no better inducement could have been provided 
than this attack from behind. Wrenching himself free 
of the man’s grasp with an eel-like movement that he 
had learned on the Rugby field, he crashed home a blow 
to the fellow’s unsatisfactory chin that sent the knife- 
expert staggering backwards, before finally crashing to 
the garden path with a force that must have shaken the 
remaining breath out of his body. 

Picking up the knife, which proved to be of the 
Italian stiletto type—a nasty, if effective weapon to be 
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used at close quarters and in the dark—Roslyn re- 
turned to his original objective: the cottage itself. 

The man he had been watching endeavouring to open 
one of the casement windows had disappeared. Where 
he had gone was proved by the sound of excited voices 
inside the cottage. 

The fellow had been so intent on his mission—what- 
ever this might be—that he had not troubled to shut 
the window behind him. Putting a leg over the sill, 
John himself did not wait ; he judged that the present 
situation could dispense with the usual introductions. 

The sight, in its main features, was exactly as he had 
anticipated : a girl, young and beautiful, was struggling 
in the arms of a man, the sight of whom was sufficient 
to increase the anger with which he was already burn- 
ing. Standing near, an elderly woman of the house- 
keeper type was endeavouring to do her bit by raining 
ineffectual blows upon the intruder with an umbrella 
handle. 

Roslyn acted silently. This was no time for shouting 
“ View hulloa !’’ ; and whilst, on general principles, he 
hated taking a man from the rear, this was an occasion 
which obviously called for special tactics. 

Over the fellow’s left shoulder, he could see a pair of 
agonised eyes. These reflected the wildest surprise as 
he sped across the floor. 

One hand to the man’s collar, and he brought the 
fellow round to face him. 

““ Somehow, I don’t think you’re wanted here,”’ he 
remarked. 

A volley of oaths greeted the statement. 

Roslyn did not possess any unduly finicky niceties, 
but there was one thing he had never been able to 
stand: that was, to hear a man swearing in the 
presence of ladies, 
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“It’s a nasty mouth you've got,” he said—and 
brought his left fist crashing against it with all the force 
he could put into the blow. 

The man, whilst rocking on his heels, quickly re- 
covered. He was of sterner material than his com- 
panion, now lying very much hors de combat behind the 
laurel bushes, and with an oath that caused both the girl 
and Mrs. Wiffen to put their hands over their ears, he 
flung himself at this impertinent and unexpected 
obtruder. 

It was a merry scrap. At least, John, whose blood 
was now at boiling point, found considerable amuse- 
ment init. And this, in spite of the fact that (1) he had 
the lobe of his left ear bitten by the man’s teeth, and 
(2) that the swine endeavoured to kick him on the 
knee-cap, in addition to employing various other tactics 
of a similar questionable nature. But when, at the end 
of three or four minutes, he managed to shake himself 
free, and, balancing himself on the balls of his feet, got 
home a peach of a punch that went straight to the 
button, he started to laugh in sheer joyousness. In the 
meantime, his assailant, after that titanic overthrow, 
sprawled unconscious on the carpet. 

Roslyn suddenly checked himself. He realised that, 
in the present circumstances, his mirth must sound at 
least uncalled for, if not actually ribald. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

The remark was addressed to the young and beautiful 
girl who was now seated in a chair, staring at him in 
fascinated manner. 

She did not reply, but an answer came from the 
woman he decided was her housekeeper. 

““ Much obliged as we are to you, young man,”’ said 
the latter severely ; “ I think it’s high time that some 
explanation was given of all these carryings-on. I’ve 
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known West Dean now for something like twenty-five 
years, and if I hadn’t seen this with my own eyes, I 
wouldn't have believed it possible. . . . Can I ask your 
name and business, young man ? ”’ 

The victor in that sanguinary battle gave her a short 
bow. 

‘My name is John Roslyn, madam.” 

An exclamation came from the left. When he turned, 
the girl had risen from her chair and was walking 
towards him. 

“IT recognised you at once,” she said 

Strange words, but to John Roslyn very heartening. 
Hearing them, he decided that what he had gone 
through that night was more than worth while. 

“ You-—— ?”’ he started to repeat. 

“T saw you win to-day,” she explained. How 
strange Life was ! Here, coming like a knight of old out 
of nowhere, was the very man with whose personality 
she had been so impressed. The extraordinary chance 
of it! Practically a miracle. ... 

It was a pity, in a way, that neither of them were able 
to witness the fluctuating expression on Polly Wiffen’s 
face. Polly liked the settled things of life. The ideal 
existence to her was a routine—and the more fixed and 
ordered this routine was, the more enjoyment she 
derived from it. To be uprooted in this startling and 
sensational manner—to have men’s hands coming in 
through windows, preceded by disappearances, followed 
by assaults and fights . . . It was beyond all reason ! 
And then, to crown it all, for Miss Jessie to know this 
young fellow—who certainly did seem a gentleman, 
and who 

“ Polly, some hot water, please. Mr. Roslyn has 
been hurt.” 

The words recalled Polly to her real mission in 
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life—which was to obey her mistress unquestion- 
ingly. 

“Yes, Miss Jessie ’’—bob—"“ certainly, Miss Jessie ”’ 
—bob—*‘‘ of course, Miss Jessie !”’ 

With a gesture that expressed self-reproach, Polly 
walked from the room. 

‘This is awfully good of you, Miss Temple.” 

“Yourear.. .” 

“Oh, that’s all right. And before we embark on this 
nurse-business, there’s something to be done. Have you 
any cord in the house ? ”’ 

She looked bewildered. 

“Cord ? Yes, think so. Why?” 

“ Well, this fellow on the floor will come to sooner or 
later, and I don’t want any further trouble with him. 
He’d better have his wrists and ankles bound. By the 
way, what size is your coal house ? ” 

This time, she rippled into laughter. 

“You do ask the most extraordinary questions ! ”’ 

“T know. I fully realise it. But, you see, the 
situation itself is rather extraordinary—there’s another 
of these blokes outside, and he may recover any 
minute.”’ 

“ You knocked out wo men ? ”’ 

“ T hate to admit such brutality. But, you see, this 
other cove jumped on me from the back. .. . All my 
life, I’ve objected very strongly to people jumping on 
my back.’’ He broke off quickly. ‘‘ Could you ask 
that very wonderful Polly of yours to bring me the 
cord ? And then show me the coal-house ? By the way, 
you haven't said how big it is.” 

She stood thinking, one slim finger on her lips. 

“ We have a cellar,” she proffered. 

“ Better still! In fact, nothing could be so good as a 
cellar! Thick walls ? ”’ 
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“Oh, ever so thick. This cottage, so Polly says, was 
built on the site of a very old house, which was pulled 
down to make room for it.”’ 

““ We're getting on first rate. Excuse me a moment.” 

He walked to the door, opened it, and shouted : 

“Tsay, Polly!” 

“Sir ?”’ replied the housekeeper, appearing like an 
over-weight fairy-godmother. 

“You don’t mind me calling you Polly—I feel we’re 
quite old friends.”’ 

“Well, sir,’’ replied the flustered Mrs. Wiffen ; “if 
Miss Jessie thinks it’s all right, I’m sure I don’t mind.” 

“Miss Jessie, I believe, thinks it’s a splendid idea. 
. . . Now, listen, Polly: I want some cord, strong 
cord, and plenty of it. I hope you've got some ? ”’ 

“ Would sash-cord do ? ”’ 

“ Admirably ! Will you get it now ? It’s important.” 

Quick, hurrying footsteps went up the stairs; they 
pattered down again, and Mrs. Wiffen reappeared hold- 
ing several yards’ length of coiled sash-cord. 

‘““T hope it’s strong enough, sir.” 

But he was already testing it. 

‘““Yes, I think this will do,’ he decided. ‘' Now, 
don't bother about the hot water yet. You keep your 
mistress company here. I have to go outside. When 
you hear me shout, I want you to show me the cellar. 
And, Polly, promise not to be frightened.” 

‘Lor’ bless me, sir, what’s going to happen now ? ”’ 

“Nothing. It’s already happened !” 

With this attractive stranger disappearing into the 
darkness outside, Polly went into the living-room. 

‘““Am I standing on my head or my feet, Miss 
Jessie?’ she demanded, ‘‘ because I’m blessed if I 
know.” 

To her surprise, her mistress laughed, 
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“Tt would certainly seem as though you were stand- 
ing on your feet, Polly.” 

‘“ Well, I don’t feel like it ; I’m that moidered that I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the place fell down on us! 
But you seem to think it’s all right, Miss Jessie.” 

“ Of course it’s all right,” was the staggering reply. 

Why shouldn’t it be all right ? She felt her heart 
singing. Reassurance had come in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. Her difficulties were by no means 
over, of course—but Fate had been kind—more than 
kind. It had brought someone who represented a 
counter-balance to what had gone before; this man 
whom she had seen triumph over every obstacle that 
afternoon ; this man who had beaten the world at the 
most difficult sport yet invented—how marvellous that 
it should be he who had come to her assistance ! Never 
mind the explanation ; he would be able to furnish 
that. 

A voice sounded from without. It was clear and 
cheery. 

“Cellar, ahoy |’ it called. 

The girl thrust her arm through the housekeeper’s 

“He wants the cellar, Polly.” 

Mrs. Wiffen stopped. 

‘“‘ There’s just one thing I should like to know, Miss 
Jessie.” 

‘€ Yes,’’ hurrying to the door. 

‘Is that young gentleman quite right in his head ? ” 

“Of course! He won the Open Golf Championship 
this afternoon | ”’ 

‘‘T don’t see that proves anything. What does he 
want the cellar for ? ”’ 

‘Come and see.” 

The sight which met their eyes was not calculated to 
restore the housekeeper’s faith in John Roslyn’s sanity 
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She saw the stranger dragging by the collar the appar- 
ently senseless body of a man whose wrists and ankles 
were securely tied together by the sash-cord which she 
had provided. 

“ Murder ! ’’ she started to shout. 

“ Don’t worry, Polly,’’ stated the surprising stranger. 
“‘ Where’s the cellar ? ”’ 

‘This way,” volunteered Jessie, stepping into the 
breach. 


‘And now,” said Roslyn, lighting his own cigarette 
after the girl’s, “‘ I suppose you want to know how it’s 
all happened ? ”’ 

“ Of course.”’ 

‘* Bless her eyes, she would !—oh, sorry, I was talking 
to myself,’ he rambled on. ‘‘ Well, my name is John 
Roslyn——”’ 

“As though I didn’t know that,’’ she reproached 
him; ‘‘ haven’t I already said I saw you at Manton 
this afternoon ? ” 

“‘Let’s forget Manton. That was why I ran away— 
I was so anxious to forget the crowd, and all the rest 
of it. 

‘“That’s the beginning of my story, Miss Temple,” 
he continued. ‘‘ After giving the Cup to a pal of mine 
called Jimmy Wallington, who went to Town with it, I 
decided to wander off into the blue. I didn’t trouble 
where I went so long as I could find a peaceful spot. 
And, by Jove,” chuckling, “‘ I found it!” 

‘“‘ Where ?’’ He could see she was intensely inter- 
ested. 

‘* At a low-down pub quite near here. At least, not 
more than half a mile or so away. By the time I got 
there, I realised I was confoundedly hungry. The place 
was uninviting enough, but I simply had to eat.” 
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He proceeded to tell her the adventures which had 
befallen him at the Dragon Inn, and wound up as 
follows : 

‘‘ After realising what was in the wind, I felt I had 
to find this ‘ Temple girl,’ and so I slipped out of the 
window, got my car started as quietly as possible, and 
set forth on what appeared at the time to be a more 
or less hopeless quest. But a countryman came to my 
aid. He was the dearest old kind of countryman—the 
type with side-whiskers and a habit of saying ‘ Aye.’ 
What was more, he looked like the oldest inhabitant 
of any place living, and when I asked him if he could 
tell me if he knew where a Miss Temple lived there- 
abouts, he scratched his head and said: ‘ Aye, that be 
the young leddy who’s livin’ up at Rosemary Cottage 
with Mrs. Wiffen.’ 

“ After that, of course, it was easy. I just had to 
follow his directions to this cottage.”’ 

“ It was awfully good of you. I suppose that sounds 
terribly banal ? ”’ 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “it sounds what it 
is—very charming. But there was really no need for 
the eulogy ; I was fed up to the teeth with that place 
and wanted to get away. Besides, they drugged my 
beer and pinched my money. What better incentives 
could any fellow have for going to the aid of a charming 
unknown—and, if I may say so, the unknown in this 
case is very, very charming.”’ 

“ Flatterer !”’ 

“ Truth-teller ”’ 

“ We shall never get anywhere if we go on bandying 
compliments like this,’’ she assured him. ‘‘ Now that 
you've been good enough to tell me your side of the 
story, I had better fill in the blanks. Some of these 
are rather astonishing.” 
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“T haven’t the least doubt about that. I’m all 
attention,’ lighting another cigarette. 

“Well, what you heard in your horrid inn was sub- 
stantially correct. I am the ‘Temple girl ’—Jessie 
Temple, to be accurate—and my dead uncle, Richard 
Seidler, left me in his will the whole of his fortune, 
which amounted to something like two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Mr. Clive, his solicitor, came down here 
to-night to read me the will—the only copy, he said it 
was—and after that ’’—she paused—“ he disappeared.” 

Her listener whistled. 

‘“‘ And hasn’t come back ? ” 

“No. I’ve been afraid ever since that something 
terrible has happened to him. You see, if I should die, 
the money—which, believe me, I never thought of 
possessing—goes to a brother of my uncle, a man named 
Aubrey Seidler, and he’s a rotter.”’ 

‘This begins to have all the appearance of a 
thoroughly high-grade, thick-ear drama,’’ commented 
Roslyn ; ‘‘ but go on—sorry for the interruption. You 
were saying that the family solicitor, a Mr. Clive, 
came down here to-night from London, read the will 
to you, and then vanished into the night. Is that 
correct ?” 

‘‘ Quite correct.” 

“You were saying also that you were afraid some- 
thing terrible has happened to him. For instance, 
what ? ” 

“He might have been captured by the very men 
whom you heard talking at the Dragon Inn.” 

“ Bright girl! Which seems to indicate that, how- 
ever comfortable I am in this chair, I must needs be up 
and retrace my steps towards the foulest house of call 
it has ever been my ill-luck to encounter. But that can 
wait for just a moment. I crave for further details. 
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Exactly how did this worthy man of law vanish from 
your ken?” 

“There was a knock on the door, and Mrs. Wiffen, 
my housekeeper, came in to say that a Mr. Beauchamp 
had called and wished to see Mr. Clive urgently.”’ 

‘‘ Beauchamp ? ” 

“Yes ; apparently that’s the name of his managing 
clerk. Mr. Clive expressed a little surprise, but seemed 
to have no fear that there was anything wrong, and 
went out to meet the man. He had the will with 
him.,”’ 

‘“M’h! It certainly does seem rather extraordinary. 
Now, what else does that bright brain of yours sug- 
gest ?’’ He had to keep his comments on this light- 
hearted tone, because he could see that real fear was 
riding the girl hard. 

“It’s easy enough to understand, I think: Aubrey 
Seidler—I feel sure he’s at the back of it—having got 
the solicitor into his power—for what purpose I can 
scarcely conceive, except that he was anxious to obtain 
possession of the actual will, perhaps—sent two of his 
men to get hold of me. Ifit hadn’t been for you. ...” 

‘Oh, forget that, please... . But this raises a pretty 
problem. The question is: Am I to hark back to the 
Dragon Inn and hold up the gang at the point of my 
pipe—it was forgetful of me not to pack a revolver with 
my golf clubs !—or—and my inclination is far more 
strong in this direction—am I to stay here with you ? 
Tor, don’t forget : the absence of those two men will 
be remarked upon, and others may come to take their 
places. ... By the way,” breaking off in the oblique 
manner to which the girl had now become accustomed, 
‘is there such a thing as a policeman round about 
these parts?” 

Jessie overcame her seriousness sufficiently to laugh. 
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The thought of the solitary West Dean constable hold- 
ing up a desperate gang of criminals was too much for 
her gravity. 

‘“ Yes—there is one,” she replied ; “ but I shouldn’t 
like to put very much faith in him.” 

They continued to talk for another ten minutes. 


CHAPTER VII 
INTRODUCING AUBREY SEIDLER—-AND CONE OTHER 


NE of the most interesting thoroughfares in the 
whole of Mayfair is Upper Moon Street. 

It is interesting on many counts. To begin with, 
popular fiction writers have made it famous. For at 
least half a century, Upper Moon Street has been asso- 
ciated in the public mind with chambers of wealthy 
bachelors and men-about-town generally. 

But Time brings changes, and Upper Moon Street 
now is not what it was. At the moment it may be said 
to consist of an extraordinary mixture. There are still 
wealthy men living there—but there are also men whose 
only mode of existence is the exercise of their nimble 
wits ; there are still men who own luxurious chambers 
—but there are also men who, for the sake of the 
address, are willing to pay a stiff price for merely one 
room. 

Aubrey Seidler was slightly better than some of these, 
because out of his one room ran a kind of large cup- 
board—it could not be called anything much better. 
This served him as a bedchamber, discreetly screened in 
the day-time by means of a curtain. 

But the camp bed was now plainly visible, as Seidler, 
smoking cigarettes feverishly, walked the whole length 
of his apartment from window to opposite wall. This 
man, who obviously was possessed by an excitement 
which made him restless, wanted all the space at his 
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disposal. He looked like a wild animal trapped in a 
cage. 

Many people in the West End of London knew 
Aubrey Seidler, for he had acquaintances in various 
sections of society. These ranged from the scientific 
down to the plain criminal. He was a man of thirty- 
five, slenderly made, well, if somewhat flashily dressed, 
and possessing a weak, vicious, but still handsome face. 

Here was material for any psychologist. Seidler, who 
could have been a brilliant physicist if he had not taken 
the wrong turning in life ten years before, was now 
numbered among the more desperately-minded livers 
on their wits. For the past five years, indeed, he had 
been incessantly hard up, and, in consequence, had tried 
everything—from potential blackmail to engaging him- 
self as a gigolo at a large suburban dance-hall. 

Pausing in his walk, he stopped near the telephone, 
which was placed on the wide marble mantelpiece, and 
looked at the instrument as though about to hurl a 
blasting curse at it. Why the hell didn’t the Lurcher 
ring ? 

A knock on the door made him turn swiftly. 

The pale, pasty-looking, and pimply-faced youth who 
acted as hall-porter-cum-valet to the residents of 424 
Upper Moon Street—for this was a house which special- 
ised in one-roomed flats—blinked at Aubrey Seidler, 
and then made an announcement in a tone as sickly as 
his face. 

“Mr. Chadderly, sir.” 

A monstrously fat man, immaculately dressed and 
groomed, suddenly loomed in the doorway. He seemed 
geniality itself. 

“ Hullo, old man,’ he wheezed, handing his hat and 
stick to the pimply-faced youth; ‘“ thought I would 
look in as I was passing.” 
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There was no reply. 

Seidler knew this caller—knew that every crease in 
the plump face was as false as every intonation in the 
genial-sounding voice. 

The silence did not appear to perturb the visitor, 
although a startling change came over his features after 
closing the door. 

“You don’t seem to be very glad to see me,” he 
commented, and sighed like one who is misunderstood 
by the world. 

“What do you want ? ’”’ demanded Seidler—and his 
voice was hoarse. 

Vincent Chadderly pulled a thin, gold cigarette case 
out of his dress-waistcoat pocket, and eased himself into 
an inadequate seat. 

“IT wish to God you’d get a comfortable chair,’’ he 
complained, opening the case and taking out a cigar- 
ette. 

When this was alight, he settled his gaze upon the 
still-scowling Seidler. 

“You've got a nerve,’ he remarked, in a voice which, 
although casual enough in tone, conveyed its own 
special threat to the other man; “ what the devil do 
you think I’ve come here for ? Money, of course. I’ve 
waited long enough.” 

‘Well, I haven’t any—if I had——”’ 

“You wouldn’t be here! I know! You'd be over in 
Paris or Berlin, spending it on yourself. You needn’t 
trouble to explain, Seidler.” 

“T tell you I haven’t any money.” His host was 
still defiant. 

But this defiance changed to something more con- 
temptible as the visitor, an impressive-figure, in spite 
of his uncomfortable pose, commenced to Issue an 
ultimatum. 
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‘I didn’t come here to waste time,” he said; “I 
want a thousand quid—and I want it to-night. If not 
you can guess what may happen.”’ He waited, as 
though for some comment, but when none came, 
continued: ‘‘ You're not such a fool as to pretend that 
you don’t know what I can do, Seidler? If I went to 
Scotland Yard to-night and gave them certain informa- 
tion, it would mean two years for you, at least.”’ 

“ You blackmailing swine ! ”’ 

“Call me what you like. I want that money. And I 
want it to-night. That’s the last time I’m going to 
tell you.” 

Seidler turned away. He wanted tobacco; he 
craved for it as a drunkard craves for drink, but he had 
used all his cigarettes, and he couldn’t ask this man he 
hated for one—he still maintained a certain amount 
of pride. 

He tried a counter-thrust. 

“You know what happens to blackmailers now, 
Chadderly ?”’ 

The fat man laughed. 

“T’m ready to risk that. And you know why. 
Because you dare not bring any action. The Police 
have your record, my boy, and whatever happened to 
me, they would follow up the information I had already 
given them. Think it over.” 

There was no need for the injunction. Aubrey 
Seidler had a quick brain, and he had already realised 
the consequences to himself in case he did hand 
Chadderly over to the Police. There would be no doubt 
about it ; he would go to prison for a long term. He 
had never been to penal himself, but he knew plenty 
of others who had. The look on their faces as they 
came out. . . . That look which they never lost... . 
No! 
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He tried fresh tactics. 

“‘ It’s no good to try to bluff you, Chad,”’ he said, in 
a different tone. 

“ Not a bit of use, my lad. But why so humble all 
of a sudden ? ”’ 

“‘ Give me a cigarette, will you? ”’ The fragrance of 
the one Chadderly was smoking made him break down 
his former resolve. 

Chadderly did not pass the case, but took out a 
cigarette and tossed it over. 

‘* Excuse fingers,” he said. 

“‘ Afraid of the case ? ”’ 

“One never knows. ... Come on; out with it. 
What’s the big idea ? ”’ 

Seidler lit the cigarette and inhaled deeply. 

Then : 

‘““T haven’t any money now, Chad, and that’s the 
gospel truth—but soon I’ll have scads.”’ 

“Yes ?”’ queried the other sardonically. 

‘‘Damn it, man, I’m not bluffing; I’m telling you 
the truth: I’ll have thousands—hundreds of thousands 
—pretty soon.” 

“Tf you're lucky !”’ 

‘“‘T don’t need to be lucky. It’s just coming to me.”’ 

“Out of scientific research? ’’ The sardonic note 
was stressed. 

“No, you fool, it’s an inheritance.” 

The other whistled, and Seidler realised, now it was 
too late, that he had perhaps overplayed his hand. In 
any case, he had given away vital information. 

*“ From whom ? ” 

“TI can’t tell you that.” 

The eyes of the fat man became mere slits ; Vincent 
Chadderly looked like an obese Eastern potentate, 
sardonically contemplating his human subjects. 
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“TI don’t believe a syllable of it !’’ With the words, 
he rose with some difficulty, and turned towards the 
door. 

The action, to the watcher, was menacing. 

“You've got to believe it ! I swear to you, Chad, it’s 
the truth.”’ The slimmer man had slipped round and 
interposed himself between the door and Chadderly. 

The latter appeared to relent. 

“Well, if it’s the truth you’ve given me, let me have 
some more information. Where’s this mythical fortune 
coming from ? ”’ 

“A relative.” 

The fat cheeks creased into a fresh smile—a smile of 
infinite guile. 

“Ah! I’m beginning to understand.” He turned 
and waddled back to his seat. 

“Now, this is very interesting,’ he continued ; 
“very, very interesting. Your brother left a lot of 
money, didn’t he? Scads of it,’’ repeating the very 
- words the uncomfortable Seidler had used ; ‘“ hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, in fact... . By the way, 
Aubrey, my lad, how is that Temple girl? Is she in 
robust health ? ”’ 

Every word was probing Seidler’s breast like a red- 
hot sword, but he was unable to make any protest 

“Come on; cough it up. Let’s hear the story.” 

Before the other could reply, the telephone bell rang. 

““ Excuse me.”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

Seidler took up the receiver, to hear a voice that 
might have come out of the Pit itself, so redolent was it 
of stealthy evil. 

“That you, S——?”’ The words were practically a 
whisper. ‘‘ Thought you might be anxious. . . . We 
got him. . . . Yes, and the thing he carried . . . it’s 
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right enough . . . everything to the girl. . . . The old 
codger started to make a fuss though . . . had to keep 
him quiet .. . he’s pretty bad... .” 

The listener’s nerve snapped. 

“Is he dead ?”’ he cried stridently. 

“ Not yet. . . . Don’t get scared,” the faint whisper, 
sounding so eerily over the wire, continued; “ and if 
he does . . . We're after the girl now. .. . Ring you 
up later... .” 

But Seidler’s nerve could not stand this second 
assault. 

“Don’t talk over the telephone,” he cried; “ I'll 
meet you.” 

‘Oh, all right. ... Got the wind up, haven’t 

your... Bye.” 
. Seidler rang off, a victim of tumultuous feelings. 
This petty adventurer into the illicit was not meant for 
Big Crime. He realised that—just as he realised that 
he had gone too far. He had definitely committed him- 
self to something which would mean probably more 
than two years’ penal servitude. 

A word of six letters began to eat itself into his brain. 
Each letter flamed the colour of blood: MURDER |! 

“Interesting talk ? ”’ 

In the stress of greater events, he had almost for- 
gotten his visitor. 

But Vincent Chadderly was not the man who could 
either be forgotten or ignored. 

‘‘T’m beginning to see daylight,” he said; ‘‘ before 
you can come into this money, someone must die—isn't 
that it? I should hate to think that the person con- 
cerned was that very charming girl, Jessie Temple. ...”’ 

“ Shut up !”’ snapped Seidler. 

But the other man continued imperturbably. 

“You owe me—well, ‘owe’ is a good enough term, 
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I think—five thousand quid; make it twenty—and 
twenty, after all, is only ten per cent of the amount 
involved—and I'll promise not merely to wait, but to 
give you the benefit of both my help and advice. What 
do you say?” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about.” 

‘ Well,” rising for the second time, and this in a more 
determined manner; “I can get to Scotland Yard in 
ten minutes.” 

‘Wait!’ cried Seidler. 

“T thought you'd come to your senses. Now, the 
whole story—and don’t keep anything back,” 


CHAPTER VIII 


, 


“" AUG. E.’” BREAKS A RULE 
R. AUGUSTUS E. BEAUCHAMP was so re- 
spectable-looking that he could not possibly 
have been mistaken for anything but what he was 
—namely, the managing clerk of a solicitor of high 
standing. 

He was perfectly cast for the part ; and his make-up 
was masterly. His stiff single collar matched in 
severity the normal expression of his face. The rest of 
his linen was of the highly-starched kind ; his striped 
trousers were of the type that have been made for 
solicitors’ managing clerks for upwards of four genera- 
tions. Winter and summer, spring and autumn, he 
wore a neatly-brushed bowler hat. His umbrella was 
neatly rolled and he invariably carried a pair of brown 
leather gloves. 

If the truth must be stated, ‘“ Aug. E.”’, as he was 
known at 112, Ely Place, E.C.1., was not highly 
popular with the staff. He was not merely a strict 
disciplinarian, but, thriving on work himself, he en- 
forced his will on everyone in the firm, from Septimus 
Clive, the principal, down to the ex-Army sergeant who 
acted as commissionaire. 

George Warner, the slightly dissipated-looking junior 
clerk, who had recently joined the staff, had been 
singled out from the first morning for Beauchamp’s 
particular attention in both these respects. ‘‘ Aug. E.”’ 
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had remonstrated, respectfully and yet firmly, with 
Mr. Clive, from the beginning ; he had suggested that 
Warner was not the type to which 112, Ely Place, was 
accustomed. 

‘He scarcely looks respectable to me, sir,’’ he had 
summed up. 

‘““ Oh, I don’t know ; his references are all right, and 
we badly want someone who 1s an expert in conveyanc- 
ing, as you know.” The solicitor had been particularly 
busy that morning, and, his mind filled with a hundred 
and one other matters, he had not given this appoint- 
ment particular attention. What was more important, 
he had taken a fancy to George Warner. 

The latter had been with the firm now for upwards of 
six months, but the young man had not made much 
headway with the managing clerk. Indeed, as time 
went on, it seemed to George—a likeable young fellow, 
in spite of that slight suspicion of his taking a little 
too much to drink and of keeping too many late 
hours—that the original breach between him and his 
superior became widened. Disliking Beauchamp, as 
the lover of life always dislikes the grim-looking 
Puritan, he had not made any particular advances in 
the endeavour to bridge the gulf. It was sufficient for 
him that he could do his job, and do it well. In the last 
event, he knew that his employer—a dear old chap, 
Septimus—would stand firm on the side of fairness and 
justice. 

George, on this particular Saturday morning, arrived 
at his desk a couple of minutes after the stipulated 
time—g.32, to be exact. The fact was not lost upon 
“ Aug. E.”’ who, entering the main clerks’ room, watch 
in hand, looked severely at the culprit. 

‘Late again, Mr. Warner,’ he announced. ‘“ How 
many more times have I to inform you that if I, the 
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managing clerk of this firm, can get here strictly on 
time, it is only to be expected that the junior members 
should follow my example ? ”’ 

Over in the corner, where Ruby Gladstone had her 
Remington machine, there came the sound of a stifled 
chuckle. But Ruby, gay of hair as glad of heart, was 
a picture of strict decorum as “ Aug. E.”’ turned. 

As the morning wore on, it became noticeable that 
Beauchamp was not quite himself. Definite confirma- 
tion of this was received when Ruby returned from a 
spell of dictation. 

“ All het up,”’ she announced, in the language of the 
Screen—Ruby went to her Talkies twice a week 
regularly—‘‘ he seems worried about something. 
Made two mistakes in letters, and then blamed me for 
them. If he was married, I should think there was 
going to be an addition... ” 


George Warner looked up. 
‘““My dear Ruby,” he admonished gently, “‘ remem- 
ber my youth !”’ 


“Well, I should,” repeated this daughter of Cock- 
aigne, standing by her guns; “ he’s got just that same 
sloppy look. All nerves. I know something about it ; 
I live home with my sister, and she’s had three 
already...” 

‘IT say,” put in Oliver Peale, another clerk; 
‘‘ where’s old Sept. this morning ? Haven’t seen him 
yet.’ 

‘Qh, that’s an easy one,” replied Ruby, who acted 
as the Intelligence Department of the office; ‘‘he 
went down yesterday afternoon to West Dean to see 
the young and beautiful heiress.’’ She struck an 
attitude, copied from one of her screen favourites. 

‘“‘Do you mean the Temple girl ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; the Temple girl. My goloshes, what 
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wouldn't J do with two hundred thousand Jimmy 
O’Goblins ! ” 

“He was supposed to be back this morning,” 
returned Oliver Peale. ‘‘ I heard him tell Aug. E.”’ 

_“ Well, it’s only half-past eleven yet,” stated George 
Warner, who had been listening intently to the talk ; 
‘“‘ why has Beauchamp got the wind up? ” 

Ruby swirled round in her seat. 

‘“‘Oliver’s dreaming about a News of the World 
murder, with photographs marking the spot where the 
body was found.” 

“Don’t be silly, my child,” adjured Warner; 
‘“there’s Aug. E.’s bell again! ”’ 

But before the stenographer could gather up pencil 
and note-book, the door of the private room which 
Beauchamp used opened and the managing clerk 
showed himself. The heavy waterfall moustache, the 
most conspicuous feature of his face, was being gnawed. 
It was very plain that Beauchamp, as Ruby Gladstone 
had said, was very far removed from being his cus- 
tomary normal self. 

He held up a hand. 

‘“T should like your attention for a moment,’ he 
said, looking round the room. ‘I want also to ask for 
your confidence.” 

Ruby Gladstone’s exclamation of astonishment was 
drowned by a loud cough from Oliver Peale. But the 
typist had every reason to express surprise. What had 
come over ‘‘ Aug. E.’’ ? He was breaking a fixed and 
immovable rule ; never in the history of the office had 
he been known to give anyone in a subordinate position 
his confidence. 

He continued to speak with every eye trained on his 
face. It was noticed that his features were twitching. 

‘‘T have come in to tell you that I am somewhat 
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worried over Mr. Clive’s non-appearance this morning. 
Mr. Clive left the office yesterday afternoon with the 
intention of going to the village of West Dean, on the 
Sussex coast, to interview an important client, Miss 
Jessie Temple, the niece—or, to be accurate, the ward 
—of the late Mr. Richard Seidler. I know from what 
Mr. Clive told me just before he left the office, that he 
had every intention of returning last night. As a 
matter of fact, it was urgently necessary that he 
should be in the office this morning to sign a number of 
important documents. 

“But he has not arrived. Moreover, his house- 
keeper, to whom I have just telephoned, tells me that 
she has had no word from him.” 

George Warner, who had been studying the speaker’s 
face intently, now made a mild interjection. 

“Is there anything especially important in that 
fact ?”’ he asked. 

Beauchamp’s usually pallid face flushed crimson. 

“When I require your assistance, Mr. Warner,” he 
replied severely, ‘I will not fail to let you know.” 
Then, as though realising that there was some signifi- 
cance in the question, he took up the point. 

“Yes, there is a great deal in Mr. Clive’s silence, in 
my opinion. Mr. Clive, like myself, 1s a bachelor, and 
he has very fixed and orderly habits. He has a set 
routine. He does nothing unusual. He is the type of 
man who never deviates from a given course. Mrs. 
Brown, his housekeeper, has just told me that his last 
words to her were to the effect that he would certainly 
be home last night, however late. If he had made any 
alteration in his original plans, he would have com- 
municated with his housekeeper by some means or 
other. I am afraid Beauchamp broke off, as 
though unable to continue. It was plain that some fear 
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which he had been unable as yet to communicate to his 
hearers was attacking him. His hands trembled, and 
his face looked ghastly. 

George Warner interposed a second time. 

“At the risk of incurring your further displeasure, 
Mr. Beauchamp,” he remarked, in a perfectly courteous 
tone, ‘“‘may I, on behalf of the staff, ask what is 
exactly in your mind? We are all very attached to 
Mr. Clive, and we should be very sorry to think that 
anything had happened to him.”’ 

The managing clerk regarded the speaker closely for 
some moments. It seemed to Warner that “ Aug. E.”’ 
was endeavouring with all the mental energy he 
possessed to read his mind. 

“T will tell you,’ Beauchamp replied at length ; 
“that is why I asked in the beginning for your confi- 
dence. Our respected chief’s health has not been very 
satisfactory of late. I have tried to remonstrate with 
him about working so hard, but he always told me 
that if he had to give up coming to the office, it would 
be the end of him. At last, yielding to my persuasion, 
he consulted a Harley Street specialist. The report 
was not too good, as I had been afraid all along: Mr. 
Clive, it seems, has been suffering for some time past 
from a disease of the heart which——-”’ For the second 
time the speaker broke off, as though his feelings had 
overcome him. 

‘“ Answering your question, Warner, what I am 
afraid of is that Mr. Clive may have had a sudden attack 
somewhere last night, and that he is now lying—dead.” 

There was a stunned silence. The announcement 
gained all the more weight because of the unexpected 
warmth of the speaker’s feelings. None in the room 
had suspected that the rigid-minded Beauchamp could 
“possess so much human emotion. 
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Then Warner, who appeared to have taken on himselt 
the task of spokesman for the audience, made a third 
remark. 

“In that case, Mr. Beauchamp, may I suggest that 
you get into touch immediately with the Police ? ” 

The managing clerk took the proposition badly. It 
had evidently come as an unwelcome shock to him. 

He grew confused. 

“Whilst thanking you for your suggestion, Warner, 
I scarcely think that . . . You see,’’ he went on, “in 
case my fears are groundless—as, indeed, I hope they 
may be—it might cause Mr. Clive very considerable 
annoyance to know that he was the subject of Police 
enquiries. But I will think over what you have said,” 
turning towards his private room, ‘‘ and let you know 
before the end of the morning.” 

But the end of the morning came with no further 
announcement from the managing clerk. At one 
o'clock to the minute, George Warner thrust his 
papers inside his desk, locked it, and reached for his 
hat and coat. 

Not long afterwards he was opening the swing-doors 
of a hostelry in a side turning off Holborn. A man, 
holding a glass of beer in his hand, turned sideways 
from the bar on which he was leaning and gave his 
welcome. 

‘“ Hullo, George | ’’ he said. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE INVADERS 


ACK at “ Rosemary Cottage ”’ a fierce argument 
was raging. 

“I’m going,’ declared Jessie Temple, ‘‘ and there’s 
an end of it!” 

John Roslyn planted his feet firmly on the 
ground. He looked like a man about to address a 
public meeting. 

“‘ Sorry to be such a nuisance!”’ he replied; “ but I 
don’t see it that way at all.” 

“Well, I do. And listen, Mr. Roslyn: don’t you 
try to prevent me. You don’t imagine for a moment, 
I hope, that I should allow you to go back to that place 
alone ?”’ 

“But you're a girl—and the very person they’re 
after | ”’ 

“That doesn’t make any difference! Anyway,” 
stealing a glance at him, “I shall be far safer with you 
than if I were on my own.” 

Although bucked at the compliment, the Open Golf 
Champion refused to be converted. 

“ T’ve got it !’’ he said. 

“Well ? ” 

It was not encouraging. 

‘You slip off to London with Mrs. Wiffen. You can 
have my car.” 

“Thank you, but I have a car of my own. Quitea 
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good Morris Oxford. But I’m not going to London. 
That’s that !”’ 

He felt he wanted to shake her—and the charming 
way she tossed back the curls from her head strength- 
ened the resolve. But the next minute he was remind- 
ing himself that he was there as her champion, and not 
as her castigator. 

She challenged him further. 

‘‘T suppose you’re wishing you had never come into 
this business ? Well, I don’t blame you !”’ 

‘“T’m doing nothing of the sort !’’ he retorted angrily. 
‘“‘T’m merely trying to think out the best way to keep 
you from getting into mischief.” 

‘T’ve told you the best way. Do please let me come 
with you. When I think of poor old Mr. Clive, I feel I 
can’t stay here another minute.” 

He gave a passable imitation of a man in mental 


anguish. 

‘But I can’t,” he persisted ; “it’s unthinkable! To 
take a girl like you....No! Besides, we haven't any 
weapons.’ 


“What about these ?”’ 

She pulled out a drawer in a bureau, and disclosed 
to the astonished Roslyn a pair of serviceable-looking 
revolvers. 

‘““ Where did you get them ? ” he enquired. 

“They belonged to Mr. Seidler—the one who’s left me 
the money. He always called me his niece, but I was 
really only his ward. The ‘niece’ was a courtesy title. 
Afterhe died, I found theseina cupboard in his bedroom, 
and I thought—I don’t know why exactly—that I would 
like to keep them. So I brought them down here.” 

“Strange desire.” 

‘IT know—but there it is. And please don’t keep 
on asking me any more questions. I want to get off !’’ 
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“Wait a minute. Revolvers are no good without 
cartridges, you know.” 

“Oh, there’s a box of those—look! Do you know 
anything about revolvers, Mr. Roslyn ? ”’ 

“A little. Enough to find out if the cartridges fit, 
anyway.” 

She watched him for the next few moments, and then 
exclaimed in triumph. 

“You see,” she said ; “they do fit. Now let’s go!” 

There was no resisting this girl once she had made 
up her mind, and Roslyn, feeling a little more confident 
now that he had a couple of revolvers to back his own 
efforts, began to despair of persuading her. 

“T’ll take charge of these,” he said, pocketing both 
weapons. 

“You must give me one.” 

‘* But you don’t know how to fire it, surely ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I do; my ‘uncle’ showed me. We used 
to practise, as a matter of fact, in the huge garden we 
had at Kensington. He’d put up a target on the far 
wall, and make me shoot at a hundred yards.” 

“Weren't you afraid ? ” 

‘A little, perhaps—but that was only at the begin- 
ning. Later on, I got quite interested.” 

Curious creatures, women! This girl, for instance. 
After half an hour she had become totally changed. It 
was as though she had a different personality. Still 
charming, of course, but from somewhere she had drawn 
a source of secret strength. Instead of the somewhat 
shrinking girl he had helped in the beginning, he was 
now talking to a self-reliant, determined woman. After 
all, she might well be able to pull her weight in what- 
ever adventure lay before them.... 

“But wait a minute,’ he said. 

‘“T’m tired of waiting. What is it now?” 
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‘What about Mrs. Wiffen ? ” 

“Y-yes. I was forgetting Polly,” she agreed. “I 
know,” brightening, ‘‘ we'll get the village policeman 
to look after her. He isn’t very bright, as I suggested 
before, but in case anyone does come back, he ought 
to be able to keep his end up. Anyway, it’s the best 
that we can do.” 

“ But how do we get hold of the fellow ? ”’ 

‘ By telephone, of course. I daresay he’s asleep now, 
but ’’—laughing—‘‘ he must be recalled to a sense of 
duty—that’s all. West Dean 22 is the number.” 

He grinned at her. 

“It seems to me that you're the G.O.C.,” he 
remarked. 

““No—I’m very much the second-in-command,” she 
returned. “I told you West Dean 22 was the number.” 

‘Where's the ’phone ? ”’ 

“In the hall.” 

Taken to the spot, he lifted the receiver. 

It was at least three minutes before he could get the 
connection. 

Then : 

“Hullo ?”’ called a sleepy voice. 

“Ts that the Police Station ? ”’ 

“Tt be.” 

“ Police-constable Patch ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

‘“T’m telephoning from Rosemary Cottage in Twitten 
Lane.” 

‘* Aye.” 

‘‘T’m speaking for Mrs. Wiffen—can you hear me ? 
—Mrs. W-i-f-f-e-n.” 

‘Oh, you mean Polly Wiffen.” 

“ That’s right, Polly Wiffen. She wants you to come 
along here straight away. It’s important.” 
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“ What’s she want ? ” 

The stupidity of the fellow | 

‘“‘T’ll tell you when you get here, officer. Now, don’t 
hang about ; it’s vitally important. How long will you 
take ?”’ 

‘“T’ll jump on my bicycle straight away.” 

‘“That’s the spirit. I shall expect you in ten min- 
utes.” 


Jessie was laughing so unrestrainedly that she had 
some difficulty in getting into the car. 

‘‘T don’t know that Polly will ever forgive me for 
this,’’ she told Roslyn, who was watching her with 
admiration. ‘‘ Did you see the look on her face when 
Patch said he was going to stay and look after her ? ”’ 

“If you ask me, the whole thing is rather funny,” 
returned Roslyn, ‘and it will get considerably more 
amusing when those two men in the cellar wake up and 
begin making a row. By the way, there isn’t any 
chance of them getting out, I hope ? ”’ 

“ Not one in a thousand ; you needn't worry on that 
account. I wonder,’ as she went off into another fit 
of laughter, “‘ what the police sergeant will have to say 
to Patch’s story when he tells it to him in the morn- 
ing |” 

‘“‘ That’s his funeral,’’ was the reply ; ‘ young woman, 
I think it’s time we got going.”’ 

He slipped in his clutch, and the two-seater shot 
forward. 

It was Jessie who told him the shortest cut, for, as 
he admitted, he had done a good deal of wandering in 
getting to the cottage. 

“ IT think you’d better stop here,” she said, when they 
had approached within a hundred yards of the Dragon. 
“ A car driving up might arouse their suspicions—that 
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is, assuming that they are still on the premises. Oh, 
we must get that poor old chap away somehow!” 

“Tf he’s still there,” replied Roslyn grimly, ‘‘ we will ! 
I promise you that.”’ 

Turning the car, he switched off the engine, and the 
two got out. John looked at his fellow-adventurer, and 
noticed her eyes were shining. The girl had dressed 
herself in a tweed costume with a short skirt, and 
looked ready for anything. 

Skirting the wide bend in the road, John pointed to 
a gap in the hedge. 

‘“‘T think we’d better attack from the rear,” he said. 
“Tf I go up to the front door, the hag who runs the 
show will be suspicious. She’ll think I’ve come back 
after that twenty-five pounds she stole from me.”’ 

It was rather weird going in the darkness, but Jessie 
never complained, and the time arrived when they 
stood with their arms on the decaying wall which 
marked the boundary lines of the Dragon’s back-yard. 
It was a vivid contrast that was presented by the light 
of the moon: the fair beauty of the undulating Sussex 
downs, stretching away to the sea, whose murmur could 
be heard three-quarters of a mile or so distant, and this 
conglomerate filth in front through which they would 
have to thread a way to get to the domestic quarters 
of the Inn. 

‘‘ Now, what I think,” suggested John, after a pause, 
“is that I should try to find a way into the place, 
whilst you keep cave outside.” 

‘Nothing doing,” he was told decisively ; ‘‘ where 
you go, I go. Two’s better than one any day—especi- 
ally if the second has a loaded revolver. 

‘“‘ By the way, you be careful of that gun,’ returned 
Roslyn. 

‘ Afraid you'll get shot in the back ? ” 
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‘“No—I’m afraid you might get mixed up with it 
yourself.” 

She became indignant. 

“T’ve told you I can shoot straight—and you 
needn’t be afraid I shall show any funk. Come on; 
let’s get over this wall.” 

Before he could restrain her, she had planted a foot 
on a mortarless brick. He caught a glimpse of a pair of 
admirably-shaped legs, and then, with an agility which 
an athlete might have admired, she dropped to the 
other side. 

After that, there was nothing else but to follow her. 

In doing so, he stepped straight into Destiny. 


CHAPTER X 


af 


CONCERNING “‘ THE LURCHER”’ 
VER the top of the glass Warner looked at his 
brother-in-law. 

‘““ Thought you were going to be at the Oval to-day,” 
he remarked. 

Det.-Sergeant Simmonds of Scotland Yard’s Criminal 
Investigation Dept., grunted. He finished his drink at 
a gulp, and ordered another. 

“So I hoped to be,” he lamented, ‘‘ but I’ve got a 
job on.” 

“Oh! Well, let’s hear about it.”” George Warner 
played Dr. Watson to his brother-in-law’s Sherlock 
Holmes, and had done so for the past two years—ever 
since, in fact, the Det.-Sergeant, Homer-like, nodding, 
had succumbed to Cupid’s call. But Phyllis Warner 
was a charming girl ; even her brother admitted it. 

Simmonds motioned towards a secluded corner of 
the bar. 

‘“ Let’s get over there,”’ he said. 

With two freshly-primed glasses, the conference 
commenced. 

It started with a statement which, as uttered by 
Det.-Sergeant Simmonds, sounded impressive. 

‘‘T’m after ‘ The Lurcher,’ ”’ he said. 

Warner felt that it was expected of him to make 
some comment—and he duly made it. 
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‘‘And who’s ‘The Lurcher’ when he’s at home, 
Bill ? ”’ 

His brother-in-law gave a snort which may have 
indicated contempt. In any case, it was an unpleasant 
noise. 

“The Lurcher ’ is one of the worst criminals living 
to-day,” he replied; ‘‘ he’s a very dangerous man— 
and if I could get hold of him, it would mean certain 
promotion.” 

George tried a little humour. Although he had 
considerable respect for his brother-in-law as a man, it 
must be confessed that up to date he had never felt 
inclined to hang many laurels on William Simmonds, 
detective. 

“Well, why don’t you?” he retorted; ‘that is, 
if he’s here.” 

‘* He isn’t here, you fool! If he was, do you think 
I’d be wasting time like this ? ” 

“Oh, all right; keep your shirt on, Bill. But, 
tell me: what’s ‘The Lurcher’ done? I mean, 
what’s his particular ‘line?’’”’ The solicitor’s clerk 
was sufficiently cognisant (through his relative) 
to know that crime had its specialists, and that one 
master craftsman rarely infringed anyone else’s copy- 
right. 

The Det.-Sergeant took a hearty drink. 

“““The Lurcher’ is different from the rest,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘ he’s everything! He doesn’t stick to one 
particular line, he goes the whole hog. But he’s 
especially good at murder,’”’ was the sensational con- 
clusion. 

George Warner whistled. 

“With all due respect to you, Bill,” he remarked, 
‘it doesn’t seem quite right to me that a bloke should 
be allowed to go on killing everybody he doesn’t 
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happen to take a fancy to. What are you going to do 
about it ?”’ 

The Scotland Yard man was amazingly frank. 

“‘ We can’t do anything about it, George—and that’s 
a fact,’’ he admitted. 

“Mmm.” 

‘‘ Because he’s too damned clever for us ; suspecting 
is one thing, my lad, but getting the goods on a crook 
is up another street.”’ 

The listener lifted a finger to call the barman. 

‘Two bread-and-cheeses,”’ he ordered. 

“ With pickles,” supported Simmonds. 

The emendation was welcome, for it meant that his 
brother-in-law was not desirous to be off, and he him- 
self was particularly anxious to get some further facts 
about this strange, elusive but fascmating personality, 
known evidently to the police authorities by the 
graphic cognomen of “ The Lurcher.’”” Why “ The 
Lurcher ?’’ He determined to know without further 
delay. 

“It’s because of his walk,’’ answered Simmonds, 
deep now in his simple but tasty lunch; “he sort of 
lurches along. Had some trouble with his spine at one 
time or another, they say ; anyway, once you see him, 
you'll never forget it.” 

““ Have you ever set eyes on him, Bill ?”’ 

“T once caught a glimpse of him in the crowd at 
Oxford Circus. He was like a great crab—gave me the 
creeps, I can tell you.” 

“‘ Makes me feel all goosey, Bill.” 

“ He would if you saw him.” A further forkful of 
pickles was conveyed to the mouth. 

“ And that’s the fellow I’ve been told to keep an 
eye out for,” the Det.-Sergeant added. 

“* Does he come in here ? ’”’ asked Warner excitedly. 
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““He’s been known to; this used to be one of his 
reg lar beats. See that little room in there !—don’t 
look yet, you fool! ”’ 

“What about it ? ”’ 

“ Nothing—only that’s where ‘The Lurcher’ has 
been known to work out some of his schemes. 
He’s a planner, he is. Put the money down, and 
there isn’t a crime but what he won’t manage it 
for you.” 

“ Get away ! ’’ challenged George Warner. 

“You don’t know anything about crime, working in 
a solicitor’s office,’’ returned his brother-in-law, with a 
suggestion of scorn; “here, this is the sort of fellow 
‘The Lurcher’ is: Suppose you wanted to get rid of 
someone—say someone who had a lot of money which 
would come to you if anything happened to him— 
what d’ye think you’re doing ?”’ the explanator broke 
off heatedly as his glass was upset and the beer ran to 
waste down the table on to the floor. 

‘Sorry, old man,” apologised Warner; “I'll get 
you another.” 

Somewhat mollified, and feeling that the accident 
must have been caused by his audience becoming 
excited—which happened to be the case—Simmonds 
continued : 

‘‘ As I was saying, George, suppose you wanted———”’ 

“‘T’ve heard all that.” 

‘“T must explain it properly or you wouldn’t under- 
stand. Well, I don’t mind telling you that if I were a 
wrong ‘un, and I wanted to get rid of someone who 
stood between me and a fortune, I should go straight to 
‘The Lurcher.’ He’d be the man for my money. 
What’s the matter, George ? ”’ 

“Nothing ; I was only thinking.” 

The Det.-Sergeant laughed. 
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“It’s only waste of time in your case, my boy— 
you’ve got no fortune coming to you; the best you 
can hope for is to get that fellow Beauchamp’s job.” 

‘Fat chance of that, Bill.” 

He lifted his glass, but was so long putting his lips 
to it, that Simmonds, who had a certain shrewdness, 
made a second ejaculation. 

“You've got something on your mind, George, and 
you might as well tell me now as later on. Anything 
gone wrong at the office ? ”’ 

Warner laughed. 

‘The Guv’nor’s disappeared—that’s all.” 

The Scotland Yard man regarded the speaker with a 
frown. 

‘“That’s nothing to laugh at—if it’s true,’’ he com- 
mented. 

‘‘ T was laughing because of that fellow Beauchamp’s 
face this morning,” explained his brother-in-law. 
‘Came in, all of a sweat, just because the old man 
didn’t turn up this morning.”’ 

The Det.-Sergeant showed the dawning of pro- 
fessional interest. 

‘How long has he been away ? ” 

‘Only since yesterday afternoon.”’ 

‘Then what’s all the fuss about ? ” 

‘Ask me another.” 

Simmonds brooded over his beer for a few seconds, 
and then returned to the cross-examination. 

‘‘ All the same, George, you are worried.”’ 

“T’m not worried; I told you, Bill, I was just 
thinking.” 

‘What about ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Whether it was worth running down to West Dean 
for the week-end ? ”’ 

The words had an electrifying effect upon the hearer. 
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“What do you know about West Dean?” he 
demanded sharply. 

This time it was Warner who looked surprised. 

“Why do you ask that ?”’ he said, leaning towards 
Simmonds. 

The latter parried the question. 

“T’'ll tell you later. You mean the village on the 
Sussex coast, I take it ? ”’ 

“The same. That’s from where the Boss is sup- 
posed—according to Beauchamp—to have started his 
disappearing trick. It’s a nice place, I believe. Know 
anything about it ? ”’ 

“Not much, but I hope to before long. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do, George : if you would like to run down to 
West Dean this afternoon, meet me at Victoria, and 
we'll go together.”’ 

“Good man! But what’s the idea, Bill; do you 
think you’ll run across ‘ The Lurcher ?’ ”’ 

‘“ Funnier things than that have happened,”’ replied 
Det.-Sergeant Simmonds, finishing his beer. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FLATTENED BULLET 


EORGE WARNER lived, comfortably enough, 
G bachelor “digs’’ fashion, in Leopard Street, 
Theobald’s Road. The neighbourhood might have 
been better, as he was always ready to admit, but the 
retired sea captain and his wife, with whom he lodged, 
were two of the best sports he had ever known, 
and until he married (a remote contingency this), a 
flat in the Ritz Hotel wouldn’t have induced him 
to move. 

“You look excited, my dear,” remarked Mrs. 
Grantham, as the young man she regarded practic- 
ally as a son, came in for his midday meal—the snack 
at the Holborn hostelry had been a mere appetiser. 

‘Well, ‘ Ma,’ I don’t mind telling you I am,” was 
the ready reply ; “it’s just the weather for a holiday 
by the sea, now, isn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly is, George—were you thinking of 
going away?” 

‘“A friend of mine has given me an invitation to 
spend the week-end with him.” 

“ That will be nice for you—now you eat your dinner 
while I go upstairs and pack your things.’”’ Without 
waiting for any possible good-humoured remonstrance 
the good soul hurried away. 

Ex-Skipper Grantham did not run true to type. In- 
stead of settling in some dead-alive Coast town where 
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he could watch (according to the usual tradition) his 
beloved sea for hour after hour, he had decided to spend 
the remainder of his life in what he always declared was 
the “ grandest city in the world—and I’ve seen them 
all, or all that doesn’t matter.” 

It was in keeping with this view-point that he had 
had the telephone installed, and as George Warner was 
cutting into a juicy chop, he heard this ringing. 

Thinking he was nearest the instrument, he jumped 
up at once with the intention of answering the call. 
But, before he could get to the door, he heard Grant- 
ham’s husky voice. 


“Mr. Warner? ... Yes, he’sin. ... I’ll call him. 
. . . George,” raising his voice to a crescendo, “‘ it’s for 
you.” 


‘Thanks, Skipper,’ replied his lodger, taking the 
receiver from the huge, freckled fist. 

“ Hullo,” he added into the mouthpiece ; “is that 
you, Bill ? ”’ 

“No,”’ answered a voice, “it’s not Detective- 
Sergeant Simmonds, Mr. Warner, but a well-wisher.” 

“Who are you kidding?” the solicitor’s clerk 
demanded. 

‘“‘T’m not kidding ; I’m going to give you a piece of 
very serious advice.” 

“All right; I'll buy it.” All the while he was 
searching his memory in the endeavour to try to recall 
if he had ever heard that cynically-taunting voice 
before. 

‘‘ My advice to you,” continued the voice, “‘ 1s not to 
go to West Dean.”’ 

Warner kept silent. He was thinking hard. This was 
uncanny ; only one other living person to his knowledge 
knew anything about his intention of visiting the 
Sussex village that afternoon. No, not a living soul 
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with the exception of his brother-in-law, and Bill 
wasn’t the blabbing sort, especially 

Understanding came: someone must have been in- 
tentionally eavesdropping on them in the Green Man 
pub. It didn’t seem possible, considering where they 
were sitting, but 

“Tl repeat what I have just said: you would be 
well-advised not to go to West Dean this afternoon— 
or at any other time.” 

“Why not?” 

“There are sufficiently good reasons.” 

Plunk ! 

The man at the other end had rung off. 

It was Skipper Grantham who brought in the 
pudding. The ex-captain was as useful as a woman 
—more useful than four out of five of the modern 
type. 

“ Hear you’re going away for the week-end, George.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ was the slow reply. 

‘“‘ Hope you enjoy yourself, my boy—where did you 
think of going ? ”’ 

“A very quiet place called West Dean. If I’m not 
back to-morrow night, Skipper, ring up the Police.” 

The burly figure of the former sea-captain shook with 
laughter. 

‘* Perhaps you'd like to take a revolver with you ? ” 
he suggested. 

“Tt might be as well,’ was the puzzling retort. 

‘You're joking, George.”’ 

“On the contrary, I may want to shoot some 
rats,’’ was the still stranger reply ; “ one rang me just 
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now. 








If George Warner had been a religious man (which he 
wasn’t), he might have attributed the sudden swoop he 
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made for his hat, which an unexpected gust of wind had 
partially blown from his head, as a dispensation of 
Providence. 

For it undoubtedly saved his life. 

But, like the average modern young man, he wasn’t 
particularly religious, although a decent-enough liver ; 
moreover, he was of the type which preferred to help 
himself instead of waiting for an outside Agency. 

Which was why, when, in straightening himself up, 
he noticed that a bullet of some sort had flattened itself 
against the wall at an approximate height to what his 
head would have reached (but for the sudden swoop he 
had made, owing to the frolicsome wind), he turned 
round intent on vengeance. 

For this was not at all the sort of thing which ought 
to happen on a pleasant and sunny afternoon in 
Leopard Street, Theobald’s Road, even though the 
house opposite the Grantham’s flat was popularly sup- 
posed to harbour a number of anarchists recruited from 
what remained of the revolutionary countries still left 
in Europe. 

Looking up, and across the street, he saw something 
which, justifiably enough, made his eyes boggle. 

The head and shoulders of a man were visible above 
the parapet of the roof of a house a few doors down on 
the other side of the street. 

The fellow was holding a rifle—and it was pointed 
straight at him ! 

George performed a second unexpected movement, 
bursting through the main entrance of the nearest house 
just as something with an angry pysst-ing sound 
buried itself in the heavy woodwork of the right door- 
post. 

““Who is it? What’s the matter? ’’ demanded a 
woman, running from a living-room on the left. 
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“Don’t go out there ! ’’ warned the solicitor’s clerk, 
putting his arms round the aniple shoulders ; “‘ a mad- 
man’s on the roof opposite and he’s shooting with a 
rifle.’ Any more intimate details he decided to 
keep for the private ear of Detective-Sergeant Bill 
Simmonds. 

‘“‘Lawks a-mercy!’’ screamed his hearer; ‘“‘ ’ere, 
Joe,” yelling to an invisible spouse, ‘get a 
copper.”’ 

“Wot say ?”’ 

George Warner took the opportunity whilst the ensu- 
ing argument was at its height to slip out the back way. 
It meant passing through a singularly unsavoury 
kitchen but the sacrifice had to be made: after all, a 
nostril-ful of bad smell was not necessarily fatal, but 
a rifle bullet, when accurately aimed at the head was 
unpleasantly so. 

In Gray’s Inn Road he hailed a taxi; better to be 
safe than sorry, and he could not forget that a desperate 
criminal had already fired twice at him with intent to 
kill. 

Why ? 

For what reason should the life of such a prosaic and 
commonplace person as himself (George Warner had no 
undue conceit of himself) be desired ? On the surface, 
it seemed inconceivable. 

But his knowledge of Life—and George Warner was 
a deep, if unsuspected student of Life—told him that 
there had been some deep purpose behind those two 
rifle shots. 

Whilst so much was dark, one fact emerged very 
clearly : the shots were linked with the warning he had 
received only half an hour before. The man must have 
been watching, and when he saw that the challenge had 
been disregarded—evidence of this was visible through 
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the small week-end bag he carried in his hand—the 
swine had carried out his orders. 

Whose orders ? 

Who was the man at the back of this filthy business ? 

The stopping of the taxi outside Victoria Station put 
a temporary end to his musings. As he stepped out, 
George speculated on the chances of another sharp- 
shooter having been posted in the vicinity. 

This further reflection was interrupted in turn by the 
bulky figure of Detective-Sergeant Simmonds material- 
ising. 

‘We've got five minutes,” the Scotland Yard man 
stated. 

‘‘ Plenty of time in which to be murdered,” was the 
comment. 

‘Don’t try to be funny, George.” 

‘Funny! I’m telling you the truth. Wait until 
we're in a carriage on our own, Bill, and you’ll think I’m 
about as ‘ funny ’ as a carbuncle.”’ 

When Simmonds had listened to the end, he whistled. 

‘Tf it was anybody but you, George, I should say I 
was having my leg pulled ; even now, it doesn’t seem 
possible.” 

‘‘ Sorry I can’t supply the hole in my head where the 
bullets should have gone, but you'll believe this, I 
hope,” pulling out the flattened bullet he had picked up 
from the pavement. 

‘“'You’re quite sure the fellow on the ‘phone men- 
tioned West Dean ? ’’ questioned the detective. 

‘Quite sure, Bill.”’ 

‘It looks to me,” replied the Scotland Yard man 
ponderously, ‘‘as though this job might have some- 
thing to do with the disappearance of your Boss.” 

‘“‘ Socrates | ’’ murmured Warner, “‘ you've said it ! 
By the way, you haven't told me yet why you are going 
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to West Dean. It looks to me,” imitating his com- 
panion, ‘as though this job might have something to 
do with ‘ The Lurcher ’.” 
Simmonds laughed. 
“‘Socky Rees,” he wheezed; “ you've said it.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE STONE STAIRS 


‘ Le adjured Roslyn. 
“Save your breath!’ was the girl’s high- 


spirited reply. 

What a sportsman she was! But there was no time 
for rapturous broodings now. They had come to doa 
job of work, and they had to get on with it. 

He had expected to find squalid domestic quarters, 
but, instead, that mean-looking back door opened 
almost flush on to a handsome oak-panelled corridor. 
It was like a Pantomime transformation scene. 

“My hat,” he heard the girl say; ‘‘ what is this? 
Aladdin’s cave?” 

He was too excited to make any reply ; but, letting 
action take the place of speech, he stepped ahead, 
anxious to safeguard the girl as far as possible. 

He had concluded that she was following closely 
behind, and it was only when he heard a sudden cry 
that he turned swiftly, revolver ready to fire, to dis- 
cover that Jessie had disappeared ! 

It seemed incredible, but it was true; she had 
vanished completely ! 

Whilst he stood staring, marvelling at the miracle, he 
heard a faint but unmistakable click. The sound gave 
him some hint of the truth: from out of that dark oak 
panelling a pair of hands must have appeared. They 
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had clutched the girl and drawn her through a secret 
opening. Into—what ? 

Astonishment kept him motionless for another couple 
of seconds. Then he rushed forward. But in that dark 
sea of wood there was no clue. As he pounded on the 
panelling with his revolver butt, he knew it must be 
merely a question of luck whether he hit upon the 
exact spot. 

And even if he did? There would still be no 
guarantee that he had discovered the secret. 

Then, as he fumed and cursed, from the other side of 
what must have been a wall, he heard ascream. It was 
quickly smothered. 

Another fierce pounding—but after that he came to 
his senses. This was playing into the Enemy’s hands. 
Not only would he get the whole pack after him, but the 
girl’s plight would be made worse. 

During the next few minutes John Roslyn fought the 
hardest battle of his life. The self-discipline which he 
had enforced upon himself during that week of mo- 
mentous golf, from which he had emerged Champion 
of the World, was nothing to the fight which he now 
had to wage. 

The temptation to run amok was intensified by a 
fresh piece of knowledge which Fate now revealed to 
him. He had only known this girl an hour or so, but 
what marvels had happened in that short space! On 
one of these, now that possible death faced Jessie 
Temple, he dared not dwell. 

Love had come to him in the most astonishing and 
bewildering fashion: that was the knowledge which 
threatened to unnerve him completely. 

The realisation brought him back to a sense of duty. 
He could not stand mooning there, wasting supremely 
valuable time in thought, when action was so urgently 
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required. He would find Jessie, even if he had to pull 
down every stone in the place with his own hands. 

The continued silence was uncanny. It struck him 
that unseen eyes might still be watching, hidden lips 
twitching in mocking mirth... . 

He started to walk forward again. This corridor 
must lead somewhere. . 

Sure enough, as he turned a sharp corner, there 
was a door. And, as he approached it, he heard a 
call— 

“ Help 1” 

The sound was so faint, that he had thought at first, 
with his nerves in their present taut state, imagination 
might be deceiving him, but it came again 

“Help! Help!!” 

After that, there was no further hesitation. Rushing 
forward, he gripped the handle, and flung the door 
open. 

A flight of steps was disclosed. 

“Help ! 1!” 

There was unmistakable anguish in the cry. 

Roslyn did not wait. Those steps were of stone, and 
were solid enough. Besides, a human being of some 
sort was in dire straits. By this time he had been 
able to distinguish that it was a man’s voice which 
called. 

A man. 

The solicitor fellow? That was it! The chap who 
had been kidnapped that night. He must have been in 
the Inn for some hours, and perhaps might know some- 
thing of its secrets—where Jessie had been taken, for 
instance. 

Anyway, whoever it was, he must do his best to 
rescue him. 

“ Help!” 
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The cry came, he was certain, from behind the door 
at the bottom of the stone stairs. 

He waited no longer, making a flying leap on to the 
third step. 

Chaos came immediately. The floor opened beneath 
his feet; he felt himself falling into what seemed 
immeasurable space ; and, after an appreciable length 
of time, he landed on a hard substance with a force that 
jolted him from head to toe. 

Feeling stunned and shaken, Roslyn scrambled with 
difficulty to his feet. He expected attack, but, on look- 
ing round, discovered that the only person in this 
cellar-like place was a man lying in a corner on the 
uneven floor and giving every appearance of being 
grievously injured. 

A single glance was enough to identify this second 
victim. It was the missing solicitor right enough. He 
was able to recognise the man from the description 
Jessie Temple had given him. 

Stooping over the body, he made a rapid examina- 
tion, feeling for the heart. 

It still beat, although feebly. 

‘Tt’s all right, old chap,” he murmured; “I’m a 
friend.” 

The words evidently meant nothing to the other. 
The injured man was in a kind of delirium, for the only 
reply that came from his lips was a disjointed babble 
of words : 

“Will... Miss Temple .. .?” 

If any further proof had been required, this rambling 
rejoinder would have proved sufficient. It was the 
solicitor, without a doubt. After being taken to this 
Inn, he must have been badly handled. There was a 
nasty scalp wound, from which the blood was still 
flowing, and the face was heavily bruised. 
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“Good old gamecock | ”’ 

John Roslyn paid this tribute to his companion in 
distress before putting his arm beneath the man’s 
shoulders and lifting him into a sitting position. 

‘IT don't quite know how, but I am going to get you 
out of this,’ he stated. 

Close upon the words sounded a laugh. His nerves 
on edge, John wheeled round. But there was no one 
in the room. 

He began to feel nervous. Had that laugh been 
merely a hallucination of his brain? Was he losing his 
balance ? 

It was to restore to himself a sense of reality, how- 
ever grim this might be, that he shouted at the top of 
his voice, ““ Come in and show yourself, you swine ! ”’ 

He faced the door, preparing for an attack—but 
when this came, as it did shortly afterwards, he was 
taken from the rear. Two men had slipped into the 
place through some secret passage-way, and so silently 
that he had no time to prepare. He was hurled back- 
wards with brutal force, hands gripped his throat, 
whilst a heavy blow descended on the back of his 
head. 

Oblivion came quickly. ... 


The big car that had started out from London over 
an hour before raced on. 

Chadderly, sitting by the driver’s side, pressed his 
revolver more closely against Aubrey Seidler’sribs. 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t trust you, old man,” he 
sighed; ‘“‘ but I happen to have a personal interest 
in these proceedings now, and I don’t want to run any 
risk. You are just the damn-fool type to try to throw 
yourself out of the car when travelling at seventy-five 
miles an hour.’’ 
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There was no reply to this threat, but the fact did 
not perturb the speaker. 

“How much farther is it? I am rather anxious to 
see that girl.”’ 

Chadderly smiled to himself in the darkness. .. - 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE WHEEL OF FATE 


OT one of Augustus E. Beauchamp’s acquaint- 
ances would have credited this scene unless they 
had witnessed it personally. 

The precise-looking Managing Clerk sat in a shabby, 
disreputable-looking room, facing a girl who was his 
antithesis in appearance. She was in the early twenties, 
flamboyantly but cheaply dressed, and something of 
her character could be gauged by the make-up on her 
pretty but petulant face. 

This girl might have been summed up by a student 
of London life, as a minor actress. He would have 
been correct. 

“‘'Where’s the money ? ”’ she demanded harshly. 

“" You shall have it soon—I promise you.”’ 

She flung him a spate of scorning words. 

“You can’t kid me any more. You've told me that 
story too many times. You were going to bring some 
more to-night—where is it? Oh, my God, what a 
damned fool you are! ”’ 

Augustus E. Beauchamp looked what he was—a man 
in torment. This vulgar intrigue, which he had 
been conducting for over three months now, had pre- 
cipitated him into a hell from which there seemed 
no escape. 

He tried to answer this virago, but no words would 
come. 
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His silence infuriated the girl further. She jumped 
up, her cheeks flaming. 

“Do you think I’m going to stick you any longer ? ”’ 
she shouted, and, coming closer, brought her hand with 
heavy force against the side of his face. 

‘“‘ Get out | ’’’ she cried ; “‘ do you hear me ?—get out |! 
And never show your ugly mug back here again ! I’ve 
finished ! ”’ 

A strange, an astonishing scene! Only one member 
of the office at 112, Ely Place, E.C.1, could have 
believed it, and even George Warner would have 
whistled with surprise. 

The most rigid-minded lawyer’s clerk in London, to 
be ordered about in this way by a four-pound-a-week 
[when working] actress. . 

Beauchamp made no protest against the denuncia- 
tion. He left the disreputable-looking room, in the 
mean house, in the mean Pimlico street, and began 
walking through the West End like a man in a dream. 

He knew it to be the end. Suspicion had already 
fallen on him because of his insane conduct that morn- 
ing at the office. 

Even now he could see the eyes of that fellow Warner 
drilling into him. How much did Warner suspect ? 

In the endeavour to divert his thoughts from the 
terror which was now getting a closer grip of him every 
moment, he walked into the huge Corner House at 
Coventry Street. The place was more than usually 
crowded, but presently he was able to find a seat in a 
comparatively quiet corner. 

Ordering a light meal, he started to gulp a cup of 
coffee so hot that the fluid scorched his throat. 

The relief for which he longed did not come: the 
immediate past unrolled itself with bitter and mocking 
vividness. 
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His story was like something out of Zola. Fourteen 
weeks before he had been an honest and conscientious 
managing clerk. No reflection had ever been cast on 
his character. 

The change had happened in a remarkable way. A 
cousin coming to Town from the provinces on an 
eagerly-anticipated visit had urged him to go to the 
theatre. After some hesitation—he had never been a 
man for entertainment—he consented. 

The theatre had been the Pall Mall, that blatantly- 
modern playhouse, given over to glittering musical 
revue. 

How it had occurred he could not tell, but immedi- 
ately he set eyes on the actress, the name of whom, 
according to the programme, was Fay Barbe, he had 
felt a different man. Something vital snapped. The 
self-discipline of a lifetime vanished, to be replaced by 
a wild and feverish longing that surprised and terrified 
him. 
It had been a somewhat difficult matter to make an 
appointment with this girl, but he had managed it after 
a while. A strange pair they had made—and at first, 
when he had proposed that he should see her some 
evenings after the theatre, she had laughed as though 
at some preposterous joke. 

But her attitude had changed at the sight of money— 
the money which he began to spend on her with a 
lavishness that spoke of complete lack of control. 

He had never been in receipt of a big salary, and it 
was not long before the rapacious demands of the 
actress were threatening to impoverish him. With a 
great deal of his savings gone, he, possessed now by a 
devil of recklessness, turned to other ways. 

It was at this time that he was first approached by 
Aubrey Seidler. The brother of Richard Seidler, who 
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was one of the most important clients of the firm, 
wished to have certain information. That was in the 
beginning. He said he would be content to know the 
provisions of his brother’s will. But once a start was 
made on the slippery slope leading to hell, progress 
proved rapid. How bitterly the fear-racked man, 
sitting in the corner of the great restaurant, staring 
with unseeing eyes at the great throng that passed to 
and fro, realised this. 

Complete degeneration had quickly set in. From 
being false to his trust in small things, he found it easy 
to commit greater crimes. 

And within the past week or so he had committed a 
crime which, if discovered, would be the means of him 
spending several years in penal servitude. 

There had been no need for Aubrey Seidler to tell him 
what was in his mind. Once the information had been 
passed that the whole of Richard Seidler’s fortune had 
been left to the girl, Jessie Temple, and that, in the 
event of the latter dying without making a will, the 
fortune of something over {£200,000 would be his, 
Seidler increased his bribes. 

“What evidence concerning the will must be 
destroyed ? ’’ Seidler had asked. 

His legal knowledge had enabled him to answer this 
question immediately ; and later, when he announced 
that it would be a simple matter for him to carry out 
the other’s wishes in this respect, Seidler had pressed 
on him bank notes to the value of fifty pounds. 

That had been bad enough—but worse had followed. 
Although Seidler had not told him in as many words, 
he realised that, when a favourable opportunity occurred, 
an attempt would probably be made on Septimus Clive’s 
life. 

And he had been foolish enough to betray himself 
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that morning! He had shown undue anxiety about 
his employer. 

And now, to crown everything, Fay had turned him 
down. What evil power was it that could cause a man 
like himself to be attracted to a girl of the class of Fay 
Barbe ?>—common, loose-living, a creature whose only 
test of a man was the amount of money he would spend 
on her? 

Leaving his meal unfinished, Beauchamp rose and 
began to force a way through the crowd between him 
and the door. As he was about to pass the pay-desk, 
a hand touched his arm. 

“ Have you a bill, sir?” 

He seemed dazed to those about him, but quickly 
recovered himself. He laid down half a crown, and 
without waiting for the change, rapidly walked down 
the stairs into the main entrance. 

A minute later, a wild, piercing shriek rose high above 
the traffic in Coventry Street. 

The woman who had uttered it pointed with a 
trembling finger to a dark mass lying inert in the 
middle of the road. 

Augustus E. Beauchamp had had his problem 
solved. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MAN OF EVIL 


OSLYN returned to consciousness with a start. 

He felt cramped in every limb, so stiff, in fact, 
that it was an effort to move. There was a bad taste 
in his mouth, and a splitting pain in his head. The 
sensation was as though a dentist’s drill was endeavour- 
ing to pound a way through his brain. 

Gradually recovering his senses, he tried to stretch. 
The effort gained him nothing, for now the realisation 
came that he was bound so tightly with ropes that it 
was impossible to move arms or legs sufficiently to 
attempt to free himself. 

A nasty business ! 

Not only nasty, but annoying. He told himself he 
had been everything of a fool, but this knowledge 
merely brought fresh self-disgust. 

He waited until the mists had cleared completely 
from his mind, and he was able to recollect what had 
gone before. 

Those men springing on him from behind. ... Yes, 
that had been the last thing. 

His eyes accustomed by this time to the light, he 
was able to see that he was facing the door of 
the same cellar into which he had plunged so un- 
expectedly in response to that dramatic call for help, 
which must have been merely a trap set to trick 
him. 
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As he continued to look, this door opened and some- 
thing in the semblance of a man appeared. 

The figure was that of a giant—at least, the man 
would have been of abnormal height but for his peculiar 
stoop. 

That was the first impression. The second was far 
more frightening, for this stranger carried such evil in 
his peculiarly-featured face that the prisoner felt a 
distinct sensation of shock. 

‘How are you feeling now, Mr. Busybody ? ” 

The voice was a fitting companion to the speaker’s 
face, being repellent in the highest degree. 

Roslyn waited. He was anxious to know who this 
Master of Ceremonies was, although his common sense 
told him that he was the King Pin of the whole 
affair. 

Appearing annoyed at the silence, the man started 
forward. The movements he made added the final 
touches to his general grotesquerie—for, instead of 
walking normally, he lurched like a gigantic doll 
jerked by hidden strings. Some ghastly disease of 
the nervous system was evidently responsible for his 
peculiar gait. 

“It would be just as well for you to treat my remarks 
seriously, Mr. Roslyn,” he said, stopping a foot away 
from his captive, and swaying in a nauseating manner 
whilst he spoke. 

“T think any explanation must come from you, old 
lad.” 

John tried to keep his voice steady, but control was 
difficult. This creature would have put the wind up 
any living person, 

‘I can quickly give you that information,”’ was the 
reply. “‘ You owe your present position to your dam- 
nable interference in my plans. I understand that you 
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are the illustrious Mr. John Roslyn, who won the Open 
Golf Championship this afternoon.” The lips parted 
ina sneer. “‘It would have been better for you, my 
friend, if you had kept your activities strictly confined 
to golf.”’ 

Listening to continued threats was not much in 
Roslyn’s line, and, in spite of the fear which still lurked 
at the back of his mind, he burst into a tirade. 

“T don’t know who you are, but let me warn you 
that this sort of thing is going to get you into a whole 
heap of trouble before you are much older. Man- 
handling jobs of this description simply can’t be toler- 
ated. Neither can kidnapping respectable solicitors,” 
he added, for by this time he had noticed that the body 
of the lawyer had been removed. 

His glance was correctly interpreted. 

“ Looking for Mr. Clive, eh ?”’ the stranger sneered. 
“Well, be careful that you don’t get the same treat- 
ment. It’s easy enough done in this place. I don’t 
know how far your local knowledge extends, but it may 
interest you to hear that this inn used to be the head- 
quarters of a very successful gang of smugglers. The 
sea is only three-quarters of a mile distant, and this 
cellar represents the terminating point of an under- 
ground passage which runs practically the whole dis- 
tance. So, if you have average intelligence, you will 
realise that there will be no need for you to appear 
above ground any more—neither you, nor the young 
lady you so chivalrously attempted to befriend.” 

The thought of Jessie Temple in the hands of this 
fiend was the culminating point. He became maddened. 

The lurching man watched his ineffectual struggles 
to free himself from the ropes with gloating satis- 
faction. 

“T don’t think you will be able to manage it,’ he 
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observed at length. ‘“‘I happen to have an ex-sailor 
in my employ, and it was this expert who tied you up 
so securely.”’ 

The words had a sobering effect. Roslyn realised 
that he was merely making a fool of himself. And, if 
only for the girl’s sake, he must not provoke this man 
any more. For upon him—helpless prisoner as he was 
—might depend the life of Jessie Temple. 

Hating himself, he tried other tactics. ‘I suppose 
you have a price ? ”’ 

“Every man has his price.” 

The reply gave him a feeling of hope. ‘‘ Then how 
much ? ” 

“Explain yourself.”’ 

‘““T want to know how much money you will take to 
set Miss Temple free.”’ 

“ Chivalry in 1933!” 

Roslyn bit his ip. “ How much ? ”’ he repeated. 

‘At this precise moment, she is worth £200,000. I 
am open to any reasonable offer beyond that amount.” 

“Don’t be a fool! You know it’s impossible.”” Im- 
possible was the right word: the most he would be 
able to raise was a mere four thousand—and even this 
would take time. 

‘In that case, I am afraid we can’t do any business. 
In any event, I am afraid you have left it too late, for 
a distinguished client of mine is due here almost imme- 
diately.’’ The speaker turned his head to listen. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he continued, lurching to the door, ‘I think he has 
already arrived.” 

The sense of relief at being alone! The air before 
had seemed polluted. But the renewed attempt he 
made on his bonds was as futile as before. Unless help 
arrived from outside—and who could bring it ?—he 
appeared a certain candidate for death. 
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The door opened again to admit the lurching man, 
who was followed by another stranger. The latter had 
a shifty, if handsome, face, and appeared to be highly 
nervous. It seemed to Roslyn that he was a type whom 
desperation was urging on to commit some crime, the 
possible consequences of which were already playing 
havoc with his imagination. 

The lurching man took up the conversation where he 
had left off. 

‘“‘T was just telling Mr. Roslyn here—oh, Seidler, in 
case you don’t know, Mr. Roslyn has been mixing him- 
self up unwarrantably with our affairs—that the present 
value to be placed upon Miss Jessie Temple is some- 
thing over £200,000.” 

The man he addressed gave him a warning glance. 

“Oh, my dear employer, you needn’t be afraid,’’ was 
the rejoinder. ‘‘ I have already explained to Mr. Roslyn 
that there is an underground passage leading from this 
inn practically to the top of the cliffs. Both he and the 
girl can be taken that way.” 

Driven so hard as Aubrey Seidler was, the words 
conjured up such a picture that he shrank back. 
The Lurcher well deserved his reputation as a monster 
of crime. 

There was, moreover, another risk. It was only with 
the utmost difficulty that he had been able to persuade 
Chadderly to wait outside. If he delayed too long, the 


man would come in. And then——? The prospect 
was so unpleasant that he shrank from it. Time was 
precious. 


‘“‘ Where’s the girl ? ’’ he asked. 

The Lurcher twisted his face into the semblance of 
a grin. 

‘You needn’t be afraid,’’ he replied, ‘‘ she’s all ready 
and waiting. Want to see her?” 
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“Of course. That’s why I came down.” 

“* Just a minute, then.” 

As the other left the room, Seidler turned his 
attention to the bound man. 

“You will be sorry you butted in on my affairs,”’ he 
remarked. 

‘If I could only get my hands free, I’d make you 
so sorry yourself that you’d wish you’d never been 
born,” was Roslyn’s retort. 

He had no time to say anything more, for the door 
opened and a sight which sent the blood rushing to his 
brain presented itself. Walking by the side of the 
Lurcher, the grotesque and monstrous faun, was Jessie 
Temple. He had one arm round her waist. She was 
powerless to resist, for her wrists, John now noticed, 
were tightly bound. 

“ Miss Temple ! ”’ 

The words cracked in his throat. She gave him a 
look of compassion. 

“What have they done to you?” she asked, in a 
tone full of pain. 

The Lurcher broke in upon the conversation. 

‘““That’s what comes of being a busybody,”’ he told 
the girl; and then, turning to Seidler, added : ‘“‘ Well, 
here she is ; I told you you needn’t be afraid.” 

It was as though the girl had not noticed her enemy 
before, but now, looking at Seidler, she raked him with 
scorn. 

‘IT knew that you were at the back of this from the 
beginning,’’ she said, ‘‘ but if you have killed Mr. Clive, 
I’ll see that you are punished to the limit. It will be 
the second murder on your conscience.’’ 

The words raised an angry flush in the man’s face. 
‘“‘ That’s enough,” he snarled; “‘ I don’t want to hear 
anything more from you.”’ 
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But she looked him straight in the eyes. 

“T tell you, Aubrey Seidler, you will hang for 
murder | ”’ 

‘‘And now let me tell you something,’’ he replied. 
‘“‘ Within half an hour from now you will be in the sea 
with a weight round your neck.”’ 

John Roslyn struggled in his bonds. And yet he 
was reluctant to butt in because of the further risk 
any words of his might bring to the girl. 

There was the sound of an impattent oath. 

‘‘Suppose we put an end to this business which 
leads nowhere,” remarked The Lurcher, bringing out 
a paper from his pocket. “The lawyer is dead, and 
the girl soon will be. I’ve done what I said I 
would, Seidler,”’ he went on; “it’s time we had a 
settlement.” 

Roslyn’s resolve crumpled. 

‘You swine !”’ he cried. . 

Seidler turned from looking at the girl and made a 
gesture towards Roslyn. 

The Lurcher laughed. 

‘You needn’t trouble about him,” he said. ‘“ He is 
just a fool—nothing more. I guessed he might be 
looking round this way and so I left the back door 
open. .. . Come on, Seidler, let’s finish this matter 
You sign this paper, and I'll see that everything is done 
according to our arrangement.” 

Seidler picked up the sheet, but, after a brief glance, 
flung it to the floor. 

“You think I’m fool enough to sign that?” he 
asked. ‘It’s preposterous.”’ 

The Lurcher twiddled the fingers of his right hand. 
‘‘ All the same,” he replied, ‘‘ I think you will be well 
advised to do so. May I remind you that I’m not 
in this business for my health.”’ 
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'* But it’s ridiculous! You said a thousand pounds.” 
- “Yes,” conceded the other, ‘‘ but I didn’t realise at 
the time how much I should have to do. Come on,” 
his tone changing. “Sign.” 

‘“ T’m damned if I will.” 

‘You'll be damned if you don’t, let me tell you.”’ 

The two proceeded to wrangle, their voices rising 
higher and higher. 

Roslyn, straining his ears, was able to detect through 
the hubbub a faint, but unmistakable sound: some- 
one was walking towards that underground room 
where the shadow of Death lurked. 

The girl must have heard it, too, for she pursed her 
lips as a signal of warning. 

Who could it be ? 

“Sign it, or you'll join these two,’’ exclaimed The 
Lurcher, putting the finish to the argument. 

Then he swung round before Seidler could reply. 

“Who’s that coming?’’ he demanded. “I left 
someone on guard... ”’ 

With his nauseating, preposterous gait, he started 
towards the door. 

Roslyn noticed Seidler’s face pale. 

“It’s all right,’’ he stated in a shaking voice ; 
“merely a friend of mine.”’ 

“What do you mean bringing your friends here ? 
Haven’t you got any sense, you damned fool ? ” 

“Oh, this fellow’s all right.” 

“What's his name ? ” 

“ Chadderly. I tell you, he’s all right.” 

‘And I tell you once again, you’re a damned fool 
for bringing anyone here. It’s too risky.” 

Once again their voices rose in a heated wrangle. 

And then, quite suddenly, the door opened. 

A burly-figured man stood looking in on them all, 
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“IT am Detective-Sergeant Simmonds of Scotland 
Yard,” he announced. 

Roslyn gave a whoop of joy. In the brawny fist of 
the newcomer was a revolver It described an arc 
covering everyone in the room. 

By what strange chance this thing had happened, 
he did not waste time to speculate. It was enough that 
Jessie Temple now stood a reasonable chance of being 
saved from an awful death. 

There followed another surprise. Thrusting his way 
past the detective came a young man full of confidence. 
He, too, carried a weapon—an enormous pistol which 
introduced almost a ludicrous note into the grim 
proceedings. 

It was this second man who walked up to Seidler. 

‘Thought it was your fat friend, I expect, but he’s 
rather the worse for wear. My pal, the Sergeant here, 
stepped on him in the dark, and he went phut. Rather 
a nasty mess. If you’ve got a delicate stomach, I 
shouldn’t advise you to look at him. But that is just 
by way of preamble: where’s my boss, Mr. Clive ? 
Don’t be afraid to speak, because we shall get the 
truth out of you sooner or later, in any case. 

“Oh, good evening, Miss Temple,’’ he said, turning 
round ; “ I must apologise on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Police for being so late, but we were unavoidably 
detained. Ah! would you!” turning just as The 
Lurcher started to aim a sweeping blow at his back 
with a long-bladed knife. 

He was too late to duck that murderous lunge, how- 
ever, and Jessie screamed. 

George Warner owed his life to the quick-wittedness of 
Roslyn. The latter, sensing what was about to happen, 
had wriggled his body forward so that The Lurcher, in 
the act of driving home the blow, fell over John’s feet. 
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The huge body of the would-be assassin crashed 
downwards to the stone floor with a sickening thud. 
Simultaneously came the blowing of a whistle. 

“T think we had better finish this job,” Detective- 
Sergeant Simmonds stated, coming forward to direct 
operations. Behind him were four men, who entered 
the room at a quick trot. They had a purposeful air, 
and the manner in which they started to round up 
their prisoners spoke of expericnce in such matters. 

The scene made a picture which John Roslyn felt he 
would never forget. There was The Lurcher, lying 
animal-fashion on the floor, glaring maniacally at the 
Scotland Yard detective, who was covering him with 
a revolver. The man he had heard addressed as 
Seidler was shivering with fright as one of the new- 
comers, bringing out a pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket, proceeded to place them round the man’s 
wrists. And, finally, the girl: Jessie Temple, her face 
transfigured with joy, was looking at him from the 
other side of the room. 


CHAPTER XV 
GEORGE WARNER WINDS UP 


HE honoured guest settled himself more com- 
fortably in the arm-chair and lit a cigarette. 

“ Thanks very much,” he said, “it’s awfully good of 
you. And, by the way, in the excitement of the 
moment last night—or rather this morning—I entirely 
forgot to thank you for my still being here. Ifit hadn’t 
been for you, Mr. Roslyn, that dirty hound, The 
Lurcher, would have put paid to my account very 
effectively. There would have been no more trotting 
along to 112 Ely Place for me.”’ 

Before Roslyn could make anyreply, Jessiehad cut in. 

‘We have to thank you ; you saved both our lives,”’ 
she commented. 

George Warner flushed. 

“ That was a bit of luck for me,”’ he replied modestly, 
and applied himself to his cigarette. Being paid hero- 
worship was rather out of his line—especially when the 
devotee was such a remarkably pretty girl. 

Jessie went on. 

‘“‘T have just read,” she stated, pointing to a news- 
paper, “about the death of Mr. Beauchamp. What a 
terrible way in which to die. It’s awfully sad.” 

George Warner astonished her by his reply. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” he said; ‘“ of course, it was 
messy—and I daresay my talking like this sounds 
pretty dreadful. I have forgotten every bit of Latin I 
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once learnt, but isn’t there some tag about speaking 
nothing but good of the dead ? ”’ 

““T believe there is,’’ said Roslyn, stretching his legs. 
And how good it was to be able to stretch one’s legs 
after that infernal experience in the cellar at West 
Dean ! 

The solicitor’s clerk paused for a moment. 

““ Well, in this case, I am afraid I can’t subscribe to 
the statement. Augustus E. Beauchamp, let me tell 
you, Miss Temple, was the man you had to thank for 
finding yourself in that horrible mess at West Dean.” 

“Mr. Beauchamp ? ”’ 

“Mr. Beauchamp! That requires a good deal of 
explanation, I know, and I propose to give it you. 
Now, Beauchamp, when [I first went to the office, 
appeared to the world as a model of decorum and 
respectability. In fact, to my way of thinking, at 
least, he was so painfully respectable that I could 
scarcely believe him to be human. But he was human 
all right. I don’t know if you are interested in the 
study of human nature, Mr. Roslyn,” the speaker went 
on, looking across at his host, “ but it’s a subject 
which fascinates me. I am a great reader of Dickens, 
you know—always have been from a kid,and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if that isn’t the cause of my probing about 
amongst my fellow creatures, trying to look into their 
minds and analyse their motives in the way Ido. Any- 
how, that’s beside the point—what I am trying to 
convey to you both is that, from the first moment I 
made Augustus E. Beauchamp’s acquaintance, he 
presented to me a very interesting subject in human 
conduct. My experience, such as it is, goes to prove 
that too much goodness in a man is apt to react ; it 
may lead, as in Beauchamp’s case, to a complete 
somersault,’’ 
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‘“‘ This sounds interesting,’’ commented Roslyn. 

‘““Let me go on. Beauchamp always had a ‘ down’ 
on me at the office, but I don’t want you to think it 
was because of that I formed my strong dislike of him 
in return. No, I didn’t hate the man, but I was deter- 
mined to ascertain if he was really such a model as he 
always represented himself to be. 

‘‘T had already formed one or two doubts when, 
passing the Berkeley Restaurant—you both know 
that’s one of the swellest places in the West End—one 
night, who should I see coming out but my respectable, 
if not respected, chicf. Mr. Augustus E. Beauchamp | 

‘“‘And he wasnot alone. He was accompanied bya girl 
who—well, she was scarcely the type to be associated 
with the managing clerk of a respectable firm like ours. 
I don’t know whether he saw me, but from that moment, 
his manner in the office became even more hostile. I 
didn’t mind. I knew that the boss—dear old Mr. 
Clive—was a sportsman and that I shouldn’t get the 
sack unless I did something very wrong, and even if I 
had had that fear, the thought that I was getting an 
insight into Beauchamp’s real character would have 
balanced the account.”’ 

“Was this the first direct suspicion you had of the 
man?” 

“Yes. There were one or two things before, but 
nothing really to go upon. 

“But, from that date, sensing that something was 
really fishy—why should a man like Beauchamp be 
taking a girl of obviously loose character out to a 
fashionable restaurant ?—I concentrated all my efforts 
on Augustus E. And what did I find? This: that he 
made frequent visits to the flat (it consisted of merely 
one room in Upper Moon Street) of Aubrey Seidler. 
Now I asked myself, where does Seidler come into this 
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business ? That was an easy one: Aubrey Seidler was 
the brother of our best client, Richard Seidler, recently 
deceased. 

“ The plot was thickening, and I made it my business 
to acquaint myself with the details of Mr. Richard 
Seidler’s will. And this is what I found: that his 
entire fortune had been left to a young lady ’’—here 
the speaker bowed to the girl—‘‘ named Miss Jessie 
Temple. That must have been a nasty one in the eye 
for Master Aubrey, I concluded. And it didn’t require 
much further brain power to suggest that dirty work 
was in the offing. 

‘“T was in something of a dilemma. From the details 
of the will, I knew that, if anything should happen to 
Miss Temple—unless she had made a will herself before- 
hand—a vast fortune would go to one of the most un- 
scrupulous blackguards in the whole of the West End. 
Oh, yes, I had made enquiries about Mr. Seidler. But, 
although I was pretty sure by this time, putting two 
and two together, that Aubrey Seidler had managed by 
some extraordinary means to get Beauchamp sufh- 
cientiy into his power for him to help him in his 
schemes, I could not go to Mr. Clive. For one thing, 
the latter had such faith in Beauchamp that he would 
not only have laughed any suggestion of mine to scorn, 
but would probably have given me the sack. 

‘“‘ T resolved to continue to play the game on my own. 

“It was at this point that Beauchamp himself com- 
mitted a mistake, which roused all my former suspicions 
to fever point. Yesterday morning, when he came into 
the office, he was in an inexplicable condition of nerves. 
Although Mr. Clive’s ‘ disappearance ’, as he called it, 
was of only a few hours’ duration, it was plain to see 
that his conscience was working overtime. 

‘“‘T had already resolved to go down to West Dean 
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when I met my brother-in-law, who, as you now know, 
is a Scotland Yard man. Simmonds told me that he 
was on the track of a notorious criminal named The 
Lurcher, and, to cut a long story short, we both went 
down to West Dean—Simmonds because he had lost 
the track of The Lurcher in London and had heard that 
he might run across him at the little Sussex village, and 
I because I was determined to find out every fact deal- 
ing with Mr. Clive’s visit to the same place. Always at 
the back of my mind was the belief that Simmonds and 
I were following the same trail; in other words, I 
believed that if he found his friend The Lurcher some- 
where in the vicinity, I would run across my boss.” 

“But this is tremendously thrilling !’’ exclaimed 
Jessie Temple. 

‘““'Yes—but wait a minute,” replied the solicitor’s 
clerk. ‘“‘ It took us a good many hours to get on the 
right track,’’ he went on. ‘“‘ Simmonds had had no 
very definite clue concerning The Lurcher’s possible 
whereabouts in West Dean, and it was getting late 
in the evening when, in a little pub overlooking the 
Gap which, as you know, Miss Temple, is the small 
bay on the coast at West Dean, we ran across a 
man who proved to be a recently discharged coast- 
guard. 

“He was a fellow with a grievance, and when 
Simmonds casually let out that he was a Scotland Yard 
detective, making some enquiries in the neighbourhood 
concerning a crook, the ex-coastguard gave vent to his 
feelings. As the Government had given him the sack, 
he wasn’t going to lift a finger to help them, but if he 
liked, he could tell Simmonds a thing or two. 

‘Another drink, and a few fair words, made him 
open his mouth a little wider. According to his state- 
ment—and he said he was quite able to verify it— 
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smuggling was still being carried on in West Dean, but 
instead of brandy and silks, it was forbidden drugs— 
dope, in other words—which came from over the water, 
and was hidden away in a certain public house not 
more than half a mile from the coast. 

“This news made Simmonds sit up and take notice, 
and when the ex-coastguard further stated that he had 
recently seen in the village a big, heavily-built man, with 
a most extraordinary walk, Simmonds decided to raid 
the Dragon (which, this fellow said, was the name of 
the Inn in question), and called upon the ex-coastguard 
to help him. Morris—which was the fellow’s name— 
got three of his old pals together—and the result you 
know.” 

“Was there any dope ?’”’ enquired Roslyn. 

“The place was practically filled with it! That was 
why The Lurcher cursed Seidler for bringing any 
stranger down. That was the reason also why he was 
determined to get rid of you, Mr. Roslyn, before you 
could open your mouth to any outsider.” 

‘“‘ Poor Mr. Clive !’’ remarked Jessie. ‘“‘ We left the 
place in such a frantic hurry that I hadn’t time to 
enquire how he was.” 

‘“‘ According to a telephone message from the West 
Dean Cottage hospital, he is going on pretty well, Miss 
Temple. That was a bluff, of course, of The Lurcher’s 
when he said the boss was dead. He wanted to frighten 
you, Mry Roslyn, into believing he wasn’t above 
murder—when it came to it. Well,” looking at his 
watch, “‘ I must be pushing on, I suppose. Good night, 
Miss Temple.” 

‘Good night, Mr. Warner. And thank you for——’’ 

But the solicitor’s clerk had gone. 
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He was not the only one to show confusion. 

Looking round the comfortable Berkeley Street flat 
to which John Roslyn had brought her straight from 
West Dean, she blushed. 

‘ And I must go, too,” she said. 

John Roslyn’s comment took the form of walking 
across to the speaker and placing both hands on her 
shoulders. 

“ Do you like this flat ? ’’ he asked unexpectedly. 

“Of course,” she replied; “I think it’s charming— 
I've already told you so.”’ 

“Oh, yes.” He appeared absent-minded. 

‘ There’s a larger one on the floor below,” he went 
on, after a pause; ‘I think you would agree it would 


be big enough for us.”’ 
“ For—us ?”’ She flushed, for the second time, a 
rosy red. 


His hands dropped. She felt her fingers seized. 

“You don’t think I’m going to let you go now, do 
you?” he said, a tone in his voice which made her 
heart race. 

Their eyes met. 

Hers faltered. 

The next moment she was in his arms. 


At that precise moment, George Wamer was taking 
a glimpse into the future. 

‘‘T shouldn’t be surprised if those two didn’t make 
a match of it,’ he said. 

Detective-Sergeant Simmonds became Olympian. 

‘T could see that with half an eye! ’’ he declared. 


THE DEATH OF ALLAN MANDEVILLE : 


*Dramatic and film rights strictly secured A three-act play 
founded on this story is now awaiting production..-S. H. 


CHAPTER I 
THE REUNION 


S Bernard Morton looked round the sombre, dark 
A oak-panelled library, his eyes brightened with 
interest. 

“T felt from the beginning that this place had an 
aura,” he said; ‘‘ that its psychic influence was very 
pronounced.” 

Lessiter laughed. 

“Don’t talk shop, Morton,” he scoffed; ‘ you’re 
down here for a week-end party, not to interview 
ghosts.” 

‘All the same,” put in Knightley, ‘I can’t help 
wondering what induced Loraine to pick on such a 
gloomy hole. If he’d searched the whole of England, 
I doubt if he could have selected a more desolate 
spot.”” He held upa hand to enjoin silence, as a dull, 
monotonous moaning came from somewhere. “ The 
sea’s riding high to-night,”’ he continued. 

A murmur of voices outside, and Healey, the fourth 
member of the party, gave a few words of whispered 
advice. 

“No doubt John has a very good reason, and, in any 
case, we don’t want to frighten the women.” 

Signs of assent came from his companions, before the 
door opened to admit the two lady visitors and their 
host. 

Mrs. Mandeville, a woman of early middle age, whose 
still extremely attractive features seemed shadowed by 
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some secret care, took the arm of her sister and walked 
towards the two reserved chairs by the blazing fire that 
furnished such a striking contrast to the rest of the 
gloomy, if handsome, apartment. 

‘It’s chilly outside,” she announced ; “ haven’t you 
felt it, Phyllis ? ”’ 

Her sister—a girl of twenty—whose evening dress, in 
the modern fashion, was somewhat alarmingly exiguous, 
rubbed her hands with delight before the blaze. 

“No, darling, I can’t say that I have.’’ Then, break- 
ing off : “‘ Did you ever see such a marvellous place ? ”’ 
she asked, appealing to the general company ; “‘ why, 
it must be simply crammed full of memories! Do 
you know that it’s only a few miles away from 
Tintagel ? ’’ now addressing a remark to the nearest 
man, who happened to be Knightley. ‘‘ Think of it: 
Arthur and his Knights——-! Why. John, you'll be- 
come steeped in Romance yourseii | ”’ 

Her host shook his head. 

“I’m afraid Romance left me behind some years ago, 
my dear,’’ he rejoined. He spoke like one resigned to 
Fate’s decree—this very dependable, competent, fit- 
looking, travelled and sophisticated man of the world. 

“ Oh, rubbish |! Why, you're only forty ! That’s the 
very prime of life.’’ 

“ Phyllis, darling,”’ came a not too steady voice ; 
“don’t prattle so.”’ It was her sister giving a mild rebuke. 

The butler entering with coffee, turned the conversa- 
tion into a more general channel. 

“I suppose Lancing’s going through it now,” 
remarked Lessiter. 

‘“Oh, yes,” put in the Rev. J. D. Healey; “I 
remember ; it’s his First Night. Poor devil! ’’ added 
this modern cleric, with the international reputation as 
a preacher. 
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“T don’t see that he needs much pity,” came the 
slightly acid comment from Bernard Morton; ‘I was 
reading the other day that he had made a hundred 
thousand pounds out of the film rights of three of his 
plays. . . . Not much need for sympathy there— 
what do you say, John ? ” 

Loraine, handing a coffee cup to Mrs. Mandeville, 
turned his head. 

“From what I gathered in Town yesterday, I should 
say that all that’s gone—and perhaps some more with 
it... . Funny how fellows like Lancing spend money 
even more quickly than they make it.” 

“He has a number of attachments, I believe,’ com- 
mented Lessiter. ‘Oh, sorry, Padre,’’ in a tone of 
humorous repentance. 

“Don’t mind me,” replied the clergyman. “ You 
should address your remarks to either Morton or 
Knightley. One’s a scientist and the other’s a doctor. 
Perhaps, between them, they could furnish some 
explanation of why it is that when a man like Lancing 
becomes rich, he’s fool enough to spend it all on a crowd 
of gold-digging women.” 

Loraine broke in with his cool, clean-cut voice. 

“T suggest that we postpone that particular dis- 
cussion,” he said. ‘‘In the meantime, I should like 
to say,’’ looking round, *‘ what pleasure it gives me to 
see all of you here to-night. I don’t suppose there's a 
man in England who’s feeling more pride than I do at 
the present moment.” 

The smiles which had gathered on the faces of some 
of his guests died away. Here was something of a 
puzzle ; it wasn’t like John Loraine to be so—well, 
voluble—and yet, hang it, he was serious! His face 
showed that. 

The voice went on; 
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‘Many times when I was in Africa, I imagined this 
scene. It gave me something to look forward to. One 
reads about reunions of college friends, but surely our 
meeting here to-night must be unique. Four of the 
most distinguished men in England at the present 
time | 

Lessiter laughed. 

‘‘ Spare our blushes, old boy !”’ 

“No,” continued Loraine ; ‘‘I mean it. Isn’t Sir 
Charles Knightley, for instance, the most famous 
pathologist in the country ? Home Office expert and 
all the rest of it.”’ 

“T say, John!” 

‘Aren't you ? ” 

‘ Of course he 1s,”’ put in Lessiter. 

“And what about you, Marcus? Don’t they speak 
of you as the only possible successor to Marshall Hall ? ” 

‘“That’s merely newspaper guff.’’ 

It was Healey this time who supplied the confirma- 
tion. 

‘““A man who makes forty thousand a year at the 
Criminal Bar doesn’t require newspaper recommenda- 
tion, old lad.”’ 

‘And then there’s you, Healey,”’ went on Loraine ; 
“you're marked down for a Bishopric, so I hear.”’ 

The Vicar of perhaps the most famous of all London 
churches met the charge with a calm eye. 

“It sounds a tall order—but it may come off,” he 
admitted, with the frankness that made him so gener- 
ally liked. There was no professional hypocritical 
humbug about this cleric; he spoke as he thought— 
from his heart and not from his head. 

“ But don’t forget “ Pa’ Physics,’’ he adjured. 

“T’m not likely to,” said Loraine, crossing over and 
putting a hand on Morton’s shoulder. ‘‘ With a world- 
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wide reputation at thirty-eight as a Professor of Physics, 
and perhaps the most-quoted authority on spiritualism, 
he lends his own lustre to an already distipguished 
group.” 

Then, as the two women clapped their hands in 
applause, the speaker wound up his brief oration. 

‘ All members of the same college as myself at Oxford 
—that’s what I’m so proud of,” he said; ‘ apart from 
the fact, of course, that we’ve remained friends ever 
since we left Magdalen. Real friends,” he added, look- 
ing round at Mrs. Mandeville and her sister. ‘‘ Such 
friends that, when I asked these fellows to tear them- 
selves away from their work in London and to make 
a journey of some hundreds of miles, not one raised 
any obstacle—although it 1s only common sense to 
appreciate that it must have meant a very real sacrifice 
to all of them.” 

‘“Men’s friendships always seem so much more 
real than women’s,” commented Phyllis Daneforth ; 
“they’re not catty to each other.” 

‘““No,’’ summed up Loraine, after a pause; ‘‘ when 
a man has something real up against another, he goes 
the whole hog. Mere words do not suffice.” 

A dull, sullen-sounding roar seemed to bring a note 
of menace into the room. 

“ That’s the sea,’ their host explained. “It’s over 
a mile away, but on some nights it sounds as though 
it were thundering at the very windows.”’ 

Lessiter coughed as he put down his emptied cup. 

“ By the way, John, if it’s not an indiscreet question, 
you might as well tell us now as later why you picked 
on this place. Pretty desolate, isn’t it ? ” 

Loraine took the cigar out of his mouth and looked 
atitsash. His deeply-tanned face seemed to harden. 

‘‘T like desolation,’ he said; “ after Africa, 1t seems 
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necessary to me. Civilisation, with its petty laws and 
customs, always did make me rather sick—that’s why, 
now I’ve decided to settle in England, I chose a place 
practically in the wilds.”’ 

“With a railway station three miles off! Well, 
everyone to his taste,” laughed Knightley, “and I 
must say, from what little I’ve seen of it, you certainly 
seem to have a fine place here. What’s its history ? ” 

Mrs. Mandeville rose. 

“ T’ve only seen a fragment of it yet, John ; won’t you 
show me over before it’s too late. John can talk to 
you later, Sir Charles. Do you mind? ”’ 

“Of course not,’ was the laughing response ; “‘ go 
rambling by all means, Mrs. Mandeville—but don’t let 
him frighten you.” 

‘““T promise he shan’t do that.’’ She turned to her 
sister: ‘‘ You coming, Phyllis? ”’ 

“T’d love to.” 

With the departure of the three, a momentary silence 
fell on the four remaining guests. 

‘“T’m sorry for that woman,” started Knightley. 

Lessiter frowned at his cigar. 

“I’m sorry for any woman who’s married to a rotter, 
if it comes to that,” he said. 

“ Are the stories about Mandeville true ? ’”’ enquired 
Healey. 

Morton laughed—a hard, cold laugh. 

“Even tucked away as I am, I hear tales about the 
swine. Makes you sick that a fellow like that can go 
on living. Why on earth did John invite him down 
here ? Not much of a compliment to the rest of us, 
is it ?”’ 

Healey rubbed the bowl of a pipe he had just taken 
from a pocket against the sleeve of his black coat. 

“ That’s just the reason, I expect,’ he said. 
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‘What do you mean, Jim ?—just the reason ? ” 

** Well, Mandeville is one of us—or, at least, was one 
of us. At Magdalen, I mean.”’ 

‘“ Personally,” growled Morton in reply, “I cut the 
hound long ago—and I should have thought Loraine 
would have done so, too. Come to think of it, it’s 
rather a funny business, this—bringing a couple of 
women down here.” 

Knightley looked at the speaker. 

‘Why funny?” he asked. “If he invited Mande- 
ville—and there’s no doubt he did so for the reason 
that Jim has just given us—namely, that he was one 
of our crowd at college—he had to ask his wife, and 
what more natural than that he should invite her sister, 
too, especially seeing that she was staying with Mrs 
Mandeville ? ”’ 

‘Oh, I suppose it’s all right—but all these reunion 
affairs in the past have been stag parties. Somehow, 
women don't seem to fit into this atmosphere. What 
do you think, Marcus ? ”’ 

Lessiter twisted his mobile face into a smile. 

“Well, honestly, if Loraine continues to do us as 
well as he did at dinner to-night, I shall have no com- 
plaints. You know my frankly materialistic outlook.” 
And he grinned at the parson as though endeavouring 
to provoke him into an argument. 

The Rev. J. D. Healey did not rise to the bait. 
Nevertheless, the next remark he made caused all three 
of his listeners to stare. 

“ Talking about Mandeville,” he said, ‘‘ brings to my 
mind a question to which I have recently been giving 
a great deal of thought.” 

The jest died on the lawyer's lips. 

‘“* What is it, Jim ? ”’ he asked. 

‘Ts murder ever justified ? ” 
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The effect on his audience was shown in different 
ways. Morton, a professed believer in spiritualism, 
pursed his lips and frowned as though tackling a serious 
problem in physics; Lessiter softly whistled; and 
Knightley thrust his thin, classical, but almost repel- 
lently severe face forward. 

“ That’s a strange question from you, Padre,’”’ he 
commented. 

‘Yes, I’m aware of it. But quite lately, I’ve been 
faced with two situations which made me speculate 
very deeply about this particular point. Of course,” 
he added, more quickly, “I shouldn’t be talking like 
this if I weren’t amongst friends—fellows I could abso- 
lutely trust. . . . Tell me, Charles,’ to the famous 
pathologist, “what is your view? You must have 
thought the same thing many, many times.” 

‘““T have.’ There was a pause. “On occasion, I 
think that murder 1s not merely justified, but is actually 
beneficial. There are many scoundrels the world would 
be well rid of by, say, a dose of painless poison.” 

‘Are there such things ? ’’ asked Morton. 

The pathologist faintly smiled. 

“Oh, yes—quite a few. Lessiter knows about one 
or two. 

For a few minutes the discussion was monopolised 
by the pathologist and the criminal lawyer talking over 
a recent murder case in which one was called for the 
Crown, whilst Lessiter had been briefed for the defence. 

‘You were lucky to get that fellow Carter off,” 
stated Knightley. ‘If the jury hadn’t been a crowd 
of numskulls, he would have hung—as he deserved.” 

‘‘ That’s true enough,’ admitted the lawyer ; “‘ but, 
having been briefed, I had to do the best I could.”’ He 
pulled at his cigar. ‘‘I only hope to God that Allan 
Mandeville never gets into any serlous trouble and 
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comes round to me to get him out of it,” he continued, 
branching off; ‘‘ I’d loathe having to try to save him 
from the hangman.” 

The clergyman looked at the bowl of his pipe. His 
handsome face was very grave. 

“ Do youreally mean to say, Marcus, that you wouldn’t 
save that man’s life ifit rested in your power ? ”’ 

“T wouldn’t. To me, Mandeville is a skunk so mean, 
so despicable, and so worthless, that, quite frankly and 
between ourselves, I should welcome the news that he 
was dead. I happen to know more about him than 
any of you chaps—and it’s all rotten. ... Did you see 
his wife >—can you imagine what a hell of a life she’s 
had with him? Always after other women—always 
gambling—always getting tight—always doing some- 
thing filthy. Paugh! It’s sickening! One can under- 
stand a healthy man having ordinary human passions, 
but Mandeville is plain beast. Even you, Padre, can’t 
offer up many excuses for a swine like that.” 

‘“T don’t intend to,” said Healey, with characteristic 
frankness. ‘‘ On the contrary, if all that you say is 
true, I entirely agree that such a man is better dead. 
He’s a similar case, although the circumstances are very 
different, to a man in my parish.” 

Morton cut in with his dry, matter-of-fact tone. 

“Don’t forget, you fellows, that Mandeville is ex- 
pected here within the hour! Nice cheery mourning 
party, I must say. Anyone would think that we were 
all planning his actual death to-night.” 

“ And if it came off, would his ghost haunt any of 
us ?”’ asked Lessiter, in the same genial, baiting tone 
that he had previously used to Healey. 

Morton slightly flushed. 

‘Marcus, old man, I wish you wouldn’t joke about 
a thing like that.” 
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“Oh, sorry; I should have remembered.” 

‘“No, it’s not my personal feelings that are con- 
cerned ; it’s—well, perhaps I’d better not say.” 

‘“ Trying to put the wind up me? ” 

‘‘No, of course not! But I’ve known one or two 
instances lately in which scoffers at spiritualism have 
had to eat their words—in fact, both the men I have in 
mind have had very severe shocks. I should hate to 
think that anything was going to happen in this house 
and its atmosphere is very psychic, as I’ve previously 
said.”’ 

His tone was so serious that Lessiter, who was 
plainly anxious to add something more, conquered the 
intention and devoted himself to his cigar. 

But Sir Charles Knightley was not so easily subdued. 

‘‘T want you to regard this as a serious question, 
Morton,”’ he said. “Have you actually seen a 
materialised spirit ? ”’ 

‘“T have.” 

“You believed it was what we call—for want of a 
better term—a ghost ? ”’ 

“T do.” 

“One other question: Do you believe that the 
minds—I am still quite serious, remember—of the 
eminent men who have publicly sponsored spiritualism 
are quite normal ? ”’ 

‘Without a doubt. But there are dangers, Knight- 
ley, to those who go into this thing with what I may 
term a profane mind—that Is, out of idle curiosity and 
in order to seek some unhealthy excitement. There is 
also danger to deliberate scoffers—that’s why I gave 
Marcus a warning just now.” 

A silence followed the words. It was broken by 
Lessiter. 

‘‘ That damned sea is getting on my nerves,” he said. 


(HAPTER II 
TARNISH 


T was when they were standing outside the entrance 

to the conservatory, which Loraine explained had 
peen built on to the western wing, that Phyllis excused 
herself. 

“You two want to talk; I can see that,” she said ; 
“T’ll cut along back to the men. I don’t suppose I 
shall be too much in the way? ”’ 

The suggestion was politely negatived by her host, 
and the girl, with a light-hearted wave of the hand, had 
darted off. 

“You ought not to have let her go, John, 
Isobel Mandeville in a low tone. 

‘‘] didn’t seem to have much choice in the matter 
Besides, she was quite right : it’s time we had a talk 
together—after nearly three years.”’ 

She was seized with a fit of trembling, and taking her 
arm, Loraine helped her to a chair. 

“My dear——” he started. 

When she looked up her eyes were full of tears. 

“I’m being stupid—but it’s seeing you again, John 
—I ought not to have come down here. You ought not 
to have invited me. ... Does that sound too un- 
gracious ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Not coming from you, Isobel. But I felt I wanted 
you to see my home.” 

‘ Yes—of course—and it’s marvellous! I should be 
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awfully proud of it, if . . .” She broke off, lowering 
her head, so that he was unable to see her face. 

“ John,” she said at length, “‘ I’ve always owed you 
an explanation—you know that.” 

“Yes, Isobel—I think you do.” 

“ And I’m going to give it you to-night. I’m going 
to tell you now what I ought to have told you nearly 
three years ago. You'll be ashamed of me——” 

Leaning forward in his chair, he touched her 
arm. 

“Don’t say that, Isobel ; I couldn’t be ashamed of 
you.” 

She persisted. 

“You will be—after you’ve heard. ...A week 
before you went away to Africa, John, I made the 
mistake of my life. I wasn’t a free agent—but, all the 
same, I should have . She broke off again. 

He came to her rescue. 

“T don’t want to hurt you, Isobel—but I should like 
to know this: Why did you turn me down? We were 
practically engaged - 

“Don’t make it worse,’ she pleaded. “‘ Don’t you 
imagine that every moment I am with you, every time 
I hear your voice, every time I look at your face, it 
makes it still harder for me? Don’t you realise that 
it’s almost more than I can bear ? Until you came back 
to England, it was just tolerable—I had long ago lost 
every shred of affection I had for Allan. I had grown 
to despise and loathe him. . .. All that, as I have 
said, was tolerable—until I heard you were coming 
home. Then, when I saw you again... ” 

““My dear,’ he told her, “ please don’t distress 
yourself.” 

She bit her lip. 

“* John, I must tell you—whatever you may think of 
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me afterwards. The reason I married Allan was 
because he ...’’ Yet, however strong had been her 
determination, she could not go on. 

Again he came to her assistance. 

“You mean ?”’ he started—but did not add the 
other words. 

She nodded. 

“Yes. I was attracted to him, although, looking 
back, I realise now that the man I always loved was 
yourself. But Allan had a sort of horrible fascination, 
and—well, he made me a challenge one night which I, 
like a fool, took up. He taunted me with not having 
sufficient courage to go to his flat for dinner. Some- 





thing happened to the wine. . . . Now do you under- 
stand ? ” 

‘He drugged you ?”’ 

“Yes .. . at least, everything went round; I was 
not myself. I couldn’t resist... .’’ She buried her 


face in her hands and sobbed. 

“ After that, John, dear, I felt I couldn’t marry you. 
I wasn’t fit . . . I was—unclean.”’ 

It was as well that she could not see her listener’s 
face. John Loraine’s features were distorted. He 
looked like a man possessed of a devil. 

‘And this was why you threw me down ?”’ was all 
he said. 

‘Yes, John, dear. Until then, the affair with Allan 
had been so much stupid nonsense—a girl’s head being 
turned for the time being. But I’ve paid—yes, I’ve 

aid.”’ 
a It hurts me to know you've been unhappy.” Only 
a close friend of Loraine’s could have told how much 
he was suffering. 

Now that this confessional had started, the woman 
kept nothing back. 
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‘For nearly three years, I’ve lived through hell. 
. . . I found the man I had married was a beast... . 
There was nothing he would not do—and he made 
use of these things to humiliate me. ... After the 
first three months, I didn’t live with hm...I 
couldn't . . .’’ Again her hands went up to her face. 

‘‘ Something must be done,” he said very quietly. 

“Qh, John, what can be done? He’s cunning.... 


He’s a devil, I tell you... . Even if I wanted to 
divorce him, I don’t know that I could get—proof. 
Besides, the horror. . . . But I haven’t told you the 


worst of all,’’ she went on, after a poignant pause. 

‘“‘T’ve listened to enough,”’ he said. 

It was as though she had not heard him. 

“He’s pursuing Phyllis.”’ 

“ Phyllis! Your own sister !”’ 

“Yes. She hates him ; she’s afraid of him—Phyllis, 
who’s afraid of nothing! But I’ve told you he’s 
cunning. John, I’m frightened. I had to have Phyl 
to live with me. The loneliness was too dreadful. 
And now, he’s lying in wait, setting traps. . . . Perhaps 
he thinks a more favourable opportunity will come 
down here. Oh, John, why did you invite any of us ? ” 

He took her hands. They were very cold. 

“It seems a mockery, Isobel, to ask if you be- 
lieve in Destiny ? ” 

She gave a short, bitter laugh. 

“‘What’s Fate done for me, John? It’s made me 
the most wretched woman alive.” 

He took both her hands again. 

“You must have courage, my dear—perhaps some- 
thing may happen... ” 

“What do you mean? What cam happen? With 
all his excesses, he seems as strong as a lion—he’s never 
had a day’s illness all the time I’ve known him.” 
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‘All the same, something may happen... . And 
now, let’s get back; the others will be wondering. 
Smile, my darling.’’ 

For a brief second they looked into each other’s eyes. 
Then he drew her close to him and kissed her forehead. 

“You have me now, Isobel.” Simple words, but she 
felt her heart lifted high on a wave of exaltation. 
Something of the black despair which had gripped her 
for so long vanished. 

“Qh, John,” she replied ; and her very soul went 
into the words. 


The two had barely joined the others in the library 
before the sound of a car was heard coming up the 
drive. 

“That must be Mandeville,’ announced Loraine. 

No one could have told from his voice or bearing the 
emotional ordeal through which he had so recently 
passed. He appeared completely master of himself. 

‘I must be on the mat to welcome him,”’ he stated, 
in a tone of dry humour. Walking across the room, 
and unseen by the others, he laid his left hand for a 
moment on Isobel Mandeville’s shoulder. The touch 
of his fingers was inspiriting to her. 

A couple of minutes later he returned, walking by 
the side of a tall, slim, elegantly-figured man of about 
his own age. Allan Mandeville carried with him an air 
of what had once been described as “ very distinguished 
dissipation.”’ His face was clean-shaven; he had a 
good chin, eyes which many women had declared 
fascinating, but a weak mouth. The general impression 
of the man was that of a well-bred, well-disposed, 
lover of life. In the first few moments of conversation, 
one was unable to discover any of Mandeville’s despic- 
able qualities. In short, he was a fellow that one liked 
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on sight. But, looking closer, a keen observer might 
have formed the opinion that the brightly shining metal 
had specks of rust on it—that the steel, in fact, was 
becoming tarnished. 

The newcomer’s roaming eye caught sight of his wife 
and sister-in-law. 

‘“‘ Safe and sound, then,” he joked, crossing to both 
and kissing his wife on the cheek and his sister-in-law 
on the forehead. ‘‘ That’s good! And you fellows— 
how are you all? ’’ he enquired, turning and smiling 
cordially upon the crowd. ‘“‘ By Jove, Lessiter, you 
look fit—the air at the Old Bailey seems to do you good ! 
And you, Knightley . . . how are the murderers, eh ? 
.. « Hullo, Healey, old man! Going to make you a 
Bishop, or something, aren’t they ? Good egg! And 
how’s dear old ‘ Pa’ Physics ? ”’ 

Speaking rapidly, and without a pause, Mandeville 
now turned to his host. 

“Damned decent of you, Loraine, to invite me 
down.’ 

‘Not at all; we're all pleased to see you—aren’t 
we ?”’ glancing round at the others. 

There was a mild chorus of assent. 

‘‘ Now what about some food, Mandeville ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Well, that’s not a bad idea—I did try to get some- 
thing on the train, but you know what railway grub ts.”’ 

“We'll be able to hunt you up something, I expect.”’ 
The two left the room together. 

‘Your husband seems to have solved the secret of 
Perpetual Youth, Mrs. Mandeville,’ stated Lessiter, 
breaking an awkward silence. 

She smiled back at him. It was wonderful what 
courage that talk with John Loraine had given her. 

“Yes, he keeps remarkably fit,’’ she replied. 

“JT wish to heaven I could get a waist-line like his,”’ 
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said Morton, who was inclined to the middle-aged 
spread. 

Phyllis Daneforth laughed as she half turned from 
taking a cigarette out of the big box on a side-table. 

“If you did as much chasing as Allan does, there 
would be no difficulty,’’ she retorted. ‘‘ Oh, sorry, 
Isobel, darling,’’ she added quickly ; “‘ but you’re not 
going to tell me that four men who have known Allan 
ever since Oxford are not aware of his little games.” 
With the utterly brutal, if unconscious candour of 
youth, she added: ‘“ The trouble with my brother-in- 
law, you know, is that he simply can’t resist anything 
attractive in the female line. It’s a pity, because my 
sister,’ putting an arm round her, “is a terribly good 
sort. Oh, yes, you are, darling,” kissing her. 

The four men looked embarrassed at each other. 
And not one of them could find anything to say. What 
was there to say ? 

Phyllis went on. 

“ T often wonder what Allan must have been like as a 
young man. Won't one of you tell me? ” 

Again there was silence. 

“That accounts for your marked coolness when he 
came in,” this critic continued, in the same level, 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘ Of course, I hardly expected 
that any of you would jump up and do the Glad 
Hosanna stuff. Frankly, if I were a man, I shouldn’t 
do it myself. It’s a damned shame the way he treats 
my sister—oh, what does it matter, Isobel ?—we're all 
pals here,’ stemming the older woman's falteringly 
uttered rebuke. ‘‘ Why men are such terrible rotters, 
I can’t conceive. Having a good time is one thing, but 
behaving like Allan does is a very different proposition. 
That excuse about having some business to attend to 
this morning in Town was so much rot, of course. If 
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you ask me, he had to say a fond farewell to one of his 
‘attractions.’ Either that, or trying to put a bookie 
off from dunning him for money. Why don’t you 
divorce the fellow, and have done with it ? ” 

Isobel at last found her voice. 

‘ Phyllis, you mustn’t talk like that ; I won’t have it. 
I know these gentlemen are all friends and that I can 
trust their discretion—but I won’t be pitied—I won't !”’ 

Making no attempt to hide her grief, she rose and 
walked rapidly to the door. 

‘‘ T’ve done it now,” the girl told the company, with 
a shrug of her shoulders; “but all the same, it’s a 
damned shame the way Allan behaves. He’s the sort of 
fellow who would be better dead!’’ Then she, too, 
left the room, banging the door behind her. 

Lessiter looked at his companions. 

‘“‘ There’s every indication that we’re going to be a 
very nice, happy family,’ he commented dryly. ‘‘ But 
what did I tell you? That pestilential fellow creates 
his own rotten atmosphere wherever he goes. Person- 
ally, I think it’s too damned bad of Loraine to have 
brought him down here—even though he’s been 
thousands of miles away, and in the jungle, he must 
have known that Mandeville was a rank outsider. As 
a matter of fact, I wrote to him some months ago 
telling a few things. By Jove,’’ he went on, but then 
provokingly stopped, as though thinking in his lawyer’s 
mind that discretion was the better part of volubility. 

Morton’s somewhat precise tones took up the con- 
versation. 

‘“‘ Of course you're right,”’ he stated; ‘‘ but I must 
say the candour of that girl was astonishing. These 
young people don’t seem to have any reticence nowa- 
days. And in front of her sister, too—the man’s own 
wife |” 
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Healey started to refill his pipe. 

“You're old-fashioned, ‘ Pa.’ That’s been the fault 
in the past. Too much cloaking up, too much con- 
sideration for the conventions. We can do with healthy 
candour like that. It clears the air. I admire that 
girl. She’s straight—and decent. Too many of her 
kind spend their time drinking cocktails and telling 
each other dirty stories. Oh, I’ve met them, looking 
like lilies, but with cesspool minds. . . . ’’ He stopped, 
only to go on almost immediately. 

“Funny she should have said that, though,” he 
added, in a reflective tone. 

“Said what ? ”’ asked Knightley. 

“Why, didn’t you hear ? How she considered that 
Mandeville would be better dead.” 

Lessiter broke in. 

‘‘ She merely corroborated what we all agreed some 
time ago. The only good-wisher friend Mandeville has 
in this house seems to be John Loraine.” 

“Well,” commented Knightley judicially, ““ Loraine 
is his host—he has to do the decent. And I suppose our 
attitude to the fellow when he first came in was rather 
cool—anyway, that girl noticed it.” 

“Mandeville gave no sign himself,’ remarked 
Morton. 

‘No, he wouldn’t ; he’s got the devil’s own nerve,” 
returned Lessiter. 

The silence which followed was broken by the dull 
surge of the distant sea. It sounded louder than 
before—so loud, in fact, that, as Loraine had remarked, 
the waves might have been dashing against the very 
windows of that room. 

Lessiter shrugged his shoulders as he got up and 
began to walk about the room. 

‘‘T don’t know about you fellows,” he said, “ but 
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this place gives me the willies.’”’ He laughed uneasily. 
‘“ Personally if I were planning a murder, I couldn’t 
imagine a better spot for it.” 

A cough from Knightley made him turn. 

Standing in the doorway were Allan Mandeville and 
his host. 


CHAPTER III 
THE WARNING 


HAT’S going on here?” enquired Loraine. 
There was a firmness underlying the jocularity. 

Knightley gave Lessiter a warning glance, but the 
lawyer would not be suppressed. 

‘Well, if you must know, old man, I was just saying 
that if I were contemplating a nice juicy murder, this 
is just the spot I should have picked on. Hear that ?’”’ 
as the surge of the sea seeped into the room, filling it 
with an indescribably stealthy menace; ‘‘ what a 
setting !”’ 

‘““You’re too imaginative, Marcus. This isn’t the 
Old Bailey, remember. . . . Sit down, Mandeville, and 
make yourself at home. Cigar ? ” 

‘“ Thanks.” 

The Lothario selected the easy chair in which his 
wife had formerly been sitting, pinched his Corona, cut 
the end carefully, and applied a match. 

‘Talking about murder, were you ? ”’ he said, look- 
ing at one face after another ; “ that’s funny.” 

Sir Charles Knightley was slightly acid. 

‘“‘T have had considerable experience, if I may say 
so, and I have never found murder particularly funny.” 

“Haven't you, old chap? Perhaps it’s your sense 
of humour that’s lacking. Anyway, I do—you see, I 
had a letter this morning saying that I was due to die 
to-night.” 

Coming so quickly on their conversation, the four 
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other guests moved in their chairs. None dared to look 
at his neighbour. 

‘You're joking,” said Loraine. 

Then something snapped. The tension, which had 
become disturbing, was broken by Morton springing 
from his seat. 

‘“We must stop this talk,” he cried passionately, 
glaring round at Healey, Lessiter, and the pathologist ; 
“YT warn you! Stop this talk! The atmosphere is 
overcharged ; there’s something evil in the air.” 

Loraine went to him and pushed him back gently 
into his chair. 

“You're talking rot, old fellow,’’ he said calmly. 
“Like Lessiter, you’re allowing your imagination to 
run amok.”’ 

“Very well.”’ Shrugging his shoulders, the Professor 
of Physics leaned back in his chair and looked up to 
the ceiling as though refusing to take any more respon- 
sibility in the matter ; “‘ but, remember, I warned you.” 

It was Knightley who now addressed Mandeville. 

‘ Were you serious just then ? ” he enquired. 

Mandeville’s hand was already in the breast pocket 
of the lounge suit he was wearing. 

“ Read it for yourself,’’ he said. 

Taking the paper from the extended hand, Knightley 
smoothed the sheet out. The next moment he was 
frowning. 

“Some stupid practical joke,’’ he commented, pass- 
ing the sheet to Lessiter, who was sitting next to him. 

The lawyer put up his monocle. 

“Ordinary typing paper. Unsigned. Looks ”— 
peering closer—“ like an L.C. Smith machine. Nothing 
to be gained from this.’’ He passed it to Healey. 

The clergyman read out the few words on the paper. 


You will die to-night.” 
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“A crank, surely,” he stated, looking across at 
Mandeville. 

The latter made a grimace as he waved the hand 
holding the cigar. 

“IT suppose so. Only it struck me as being rather a 
curious coincidence that you should be talking about 
murder and that I should have this death warning in 
my pocket at the same time. What do you say, 
Loraine ?”’ 

The latter was impatient. 

“Tt’s the sort of thing that a man with guts wouldn’t 
bother about,’ he remarked. 

If the words were intended as a challenge, they were 
quickly taken up. 

‘Do you mean to say that I haven’t got guts?” 
Mandeville demanded. 

‘* My dear fellow, of course you have! That’s proved 
by the way you have dismissed the thing as a bad joke. 
A coward would have been shaking in his shoes by this 
time.” 

“Well, it doesn’t worry me.’”’ Real or assumed, the 
tone carried a certain amount of conviction. 

“Have you any idea who tried this dirty trick ? ” 
went on Loraine. 

“Not the slightest. Might be a woman, of course. 
There have been—well,’’ making a grimace again, “a 
fair number of women in my life.” 

‘Which means enemies,” cut in Lessiter; ‘“‘ what 
about a jealous husband, for instance ? ”’ 

“Oh, I daresay there are a good many of those.” 

“It must be a crank,” summed up Healey. Fascin- 
ating as this subject was, it yet held a morbidity that 
was unpleasant, and he was anxious to change the topic. 
Moreover, the coincidence which Mandeville had men- 
tioned had struck him as being somewhat uncanny. 
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Unafraid of death as he was, he felt thankful that that 
warning had not been addressed to him. 

““ No, I don’t think it’s a crank ; as a matter of fact, 
I believe this,’’ holding up the paper which had now 
been returned to him, “‘ was sent in all seriousness.” 

“You’re joking, Mandeville ! ’’ exclaimed Loraine. 

“No, I’m not joking. One attempt has already been 
made on my life to-night.”’ 

‘“ What? Not in this house!” 

“ Of course not, my dear fellow! You're far too good 
a host for that! At the station. I'll tell you about 
it,’ Mandeville went on. ‘I had just got out of the 
train and was looking round for your chauffeur, when 
a man with his coat collar pulled up and his hat well 
down over his eyes—you will note that he was observing 
the first rules of melodrama—sidled up and tried to get 
his hands on my throat. Fortunately I turned just in 
time. There was a bit of a scrap, and then your man 
appeared and the fellow shoved off.” 

‘“ Did you know who he was ? ”’ 

“No. It was very dark—my God! these country 
stations !—and, as I’ve told you, he had taken very 
good care to hide his features.” 

“You wouldn’t be able to recognise him again, 
then ?”’ 

“’Fraid not. Anyway, I don’t know that there’s 
any particular importance to be attached to the busi- 
ness—now that I’m here. You'll guarantee my safety 
during the rest of the night, I hope, Loraine ? ” 

The words were evidently said as a joke, and were 
treated as such. 

“Your prospective murderer will find it a somewhat 
hard job to get in here, I can assure you.” Loraine 
laughed before continuing : 

‘* Well, how are we going to amuse ourselves ? What 
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would you fellows like—bridge or billiards? That 
decides it,’’ as Mrs. Mandeville and her sister entered 
the room ; “ four for bridge and three for pills.”’ 

The briskness of his manner dissipated the former 
overcharged atmosphere, and within a few minutes the 
two women, with Morton and Loraine, sat down to a 
rubber. The other three guests went into the adjoining 
billiards-room to play snooker-pool. 

At half-past eleven, Lessiter, with his two com- 
panions, returned. The lawyer hada hand to his mouth. 

‘“ T don’t know about you people,” he said yawningly, 
“but I’m confoundedly tired.”’ 

The bridge party broke up. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Isobel Mandeville to her 
host. 

‘Not at all. I had no idea it wasso late. Jolly good 
bridge to-night.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it?’ echoed Phyllis. ‘‘ You play 
awfully well, John. Especially seeing that you’ve been 
away from civilisation so long.”’ 

He acknowledged the words with a smile. 

‘“T might return the compliment,” he said ; “ but it 
would be so obvious after you getting me down on that 
three hearts doubled. I suppose we’d better finish.” 

The few shillings involved—the stakes had been a 
modest sixpence a hundred—were passed over, and the 
four stood up. 

“We'll have a final drink,” stated Loraine at the 
door, on his way out with the two women ; “it’s really 
quite early yet. Help yourselves.”’ 

Lessiter rubbed his eyelids. 

Allright,’ he yawned ; ‘‘ I can hold out for another 
few minutes, I suppose. But if I fall asleep with my 
head on the hearth, you'll have to promise to carry me 
to bed.”’ 
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Within a few minutes their host returned. The 
jovial expression had gone from his features. His face 
was rather strained. 

“Come along, you chaps, and have a nightcap,” he 
urged. 

Lessiter, in the act of putting the stiff whisky and 
soda to his lips, stared hard at the speaker. 

““What’s the matter, John ? ”’ he enquired. 

“ Matter ? ’’ repeated Loraine. 

“You heard what I said. What’sthe matter? You 
look worried. You haven't seen a ghost or anything, 
I hope ?”’ 

Morton put his glass down heavily. 

“I warned you before, Lessiter,”’ he said, in an angry 


tone; ‘‘there’s been far too much talk about ghosts 
here to-night. Let me tell you there’s such a thing as 
provocation. . . . Oh, but you wouldn't understand,” 


he wound up. 

Loraine’s manner became peculiar. He looked at the 
man who had just spoken with an intentness that drew 
the eye of everyone else in the room. Then he went 
to the door, opened it, looked out, closed it again, and 
returned to his place near the fire, leaning his left elbow 
on the massive mahogany mantelpiece. 

‘“T think it only fair to you fellows to tell you some- 
thing,’’ he stated. 

Immediately that tension which had been so happily 
dispersed for an hour or so returned—and to each of 
the listeners 1t seemed that it had come back with a 
greater strength. Once again, the sound of the 
surge of the sea exerted a maddening effect upon the 
nerves. 

Knightley spoke first. 

“‘ What’s the trouble ? ’’ he asked. His manner was 
that of a man determined to face a crisis. 
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“Perhaps I am attaching too much importance to 
it,’ admitted Loraine. 

“ To what ? ” 

“ The story I have just heard from that curious old 
fellow who waited at dinner. His name is Dingle, he’s 
a Cornishman bred and born, and he’s been in service 
here in Court Lady for over forty years. He drew 
me aside just now and told me a yarn which—well, I 
think you will agree it’s rather extraordinary.” 

Lessiter risked incurring “ Pa’s ’’ further displeasure. 

“Ts it anything to do with a ghost ? ” he asked. 

Loraine nodded. 

‘ But, first of all, I want to tell you Dingle explained 
that he felt, after what has previously happened, it was 
his duty not to let one of my guests go to bed without 
knowing the circumstances. Otherwise, as he put it, 
the chap might be badly frightened.”’ 

‘Oh, hell,” said Mandeville, in a half-contemptuous 
tone ; “ getonwithit! It’s the usual guff about some- 
one having been murdered and their spirit walking, I 
suppose? You're a bit of a bug, Morton, on these 
things, aren't you ? ’’ he asked, turning to the Professor 
of Physics, whose face was very white ; ‘‘ perhaps you 
can help Loraine out ? ” 

‘“T refuse to have anything to do with it. I have 
already said that the atmosphere of this place is highly 
psychic and——” 

“Don’t stop,’’ persisted Mandeville. 

‘‘ Only fools dabble in things which they don’t under- 
stand,’’ was the snapped retort. The speaker picked up 
his glass again and took a deep drink. 

Loraine crossed to him. 

‘“‘ T’m awfully sorry, Morton, but I do feel that in the 
circumstances, I must pass on what my servant told 


a? 


me, 
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“Very well.’’ But the tone was still stiff. 

Taking the words as a reluctant consent, Loraine 
mixed himself another drink—he had tossed off the 
first one quickly—and once again took up his standing 
position, one elbow resting on the mantelpiece. 

“My chief incentive in deciding on this house,” he 
started, ““ was because of its position. Perhaps the 
time I spent in Africa has made me sick of my fellow- 
creatures—that is, taken in the bulk, I mean, of course. 
But, anyway, its solitude was very attractive. It never 
occurred to me to enquire of the agents if there was any 
unpleasant tradition attached to the place—such a 
thing never entered my mind. All that interested me 
was the thought that, with a few hundreds spent on it, 
Court Lady could become a very decent home. 

‘““T admit that anyone with more imagination might 
possibly have made such an enquiry—especially when 
remembering the county to be Cornwall—but, as I have 
told you, it never occurred to me. The first indication 
I had of anything being—well, wrong, as it were, was 
when Dingle waylaid me outside the dining-room just 
now and said he had to have a few minutes of my time. 
He was evidently afraid that Trevanion, the butler, 
would see him—which accounted for his manner being 
so secretive.”’ 

He paused for a moment, looking round upon his 
company. Sir Charles Knightley was sitting bolt up- 
right in his chair, his body rigid and his face immobile. 
In just such a way, it flashed through Loraine’s mind, 
the famous pathologist had no doubt listened to many 
a sordid story of crime and disease. 

Lessiter, on the other hand, had the manner of a man 
about to enter a place of amusement. He was alive to 
the tips of his fingers, eager and buoyant. This must 
have been his mental and physical attitude upon enter- 
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ing the Criminal Courts of the Old Bailey when about 
to start one of those cross-examining duels which had 
brought him European fame. 

The Rev. J. D. Healey was sitting with his legs 
crossed, his hands folded, and his handsome features 
calm and unruffled. Here was a person of infinite faith 
in the God he served. He was prepared to meet evil 
unafraid and to fight it. 

Morton had his head lowered so that his chin rested 
on his chest. He gave no sign of interest whatever. He 
might have been asleep. 

Perhaps the most striking of all the five listeners was 
Allan Mandeville. The Lothario was smiling mock- 
ingly whilst he waited for the real story to begin. As 
he glanced at Morton, his eyes were bright with some- 
thing that might have been malice. 

“TI knew before to-night something of the history 
of Court Lady,” said Loraine; “ the original building 
was erected in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The owner was a man named Trethowan, a member of 
one of the most famous of Cornish families at the time. 
He was middle-aged when he came to settle here, and 
had already seen a great deal of life. As a matter of 
fact, his reputation was none too good—although his 
young bride—a girl of twenty, whom he brought down 
from London—appeared to be happily innocent of the 
fact. If she hadn’t been, it is extremely doubtful to 
my mind whether she would have consented to leave 
her friends and relatives so many hundreds of miles 
away, to settle in this deserted part of the world. 

‘“‘ The habits of a lifetime cannot be eradicated very 
easily. This man Trethowan was a case in point. An 
aristocrat, the inheritor of great wealth and the owner 
of a famous name, he was without doubt a very bad 
egg. This was early proved to his beautiful young 
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wife. . . . Not very sensational so far, I’m afraid,” he 
broke off. 

“The wife part is interesting,” commented Mande- 
ville. 

“Now for the story proper,’ went on Loraine; 
“according to Dingle, Katherine, the wife, became 
horrified and disgusted at her husband’s amours. One 
night, awaking from sleep, she went into her husband’s 
room, found another woman there—and, frenzy giving 
her superhuman strength, killed the man by strangling 
him ! Don’t ask me if such a thing Js physically possible, 
Knightley,” looking at the pathologist ; “‘ remember, 
I am merely repeating the tradition.”’ 

Mandeville jeered. 

‘“ And it’s the ghost of the poor dead husband who 
walks about bemoaning his horrible fate—is that the 
yarn, Loraine ? ” : 

‘No. According to Dingle—and he’s sworn on his 
oath that he himself has actually seen the ghost—it’s 
the spirit of poor Katherine Trethowan who does the 
haunting. She has been seen leaving one room, walking 
along a corridor, and entering another room.” 

‘‘ And now, tell me that to-night is the anniversary of 
this festive business ! ”’ 

Loraine looked very grave as he replied. 

“Yes, to-night, Dingle tells me, the spirit of 
Katherine Trethowan is supposed to manifest itself.’’ 

“T knew it |’ cried Morton ; and the words seemed 
to screech from his throat ; “ ever since I’ve been here, 
I’ve felt some Presence .. .” 

‘“‘ But all this happened hundreds of years ago, you 
say ?’’ put in Lessiter, now very serious. 

‘“‘ Yes—but there’s one thing I forgot to add.” 

““Let’s hear the whole story, by all means,” said 
Knightley ; “ what do you say, Healey ? ” 
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“ Yes, certainly.” | 

“Well,” resumed Loraine ; ‘‘ although this dreadful 
thing occurred -hundreds of years ago, yet two mysteri- 
ous deaths—again, my informant is Dingle—have since 
happened in a certain room in this house.”’ 

‘‘ And both on the same date ? ’’ asked Lessiter, now 
the skilful cross-examiner. 

“ Yes, on this date—the night of October 18th.”’ 

“ And in the same room ? ”’ 

“In the same room.” 

“ Both men ? ”’ 

“The victims have both been men, and they have 
died in the same manner—found strangled.” 

“ Murdered, of course ? ”’ 

‘““Murdered—but the assailant in both cases was 
never found. Moreover, there was no trace of anyone 
having either entered the room, or left it.” 

Mandeville broke into a hoarse laugh. 

“A damned good yarn,” he exploded; “but you're 
not going to tell me that any damned ghost that ever 
walked can actually k:/l1 a man! Come on, Morton, 
what’s your opinion ? ” 

“T absolutely refuse to have anything more to say. 
You have all scoffed at my warnings = 

“Not scoffed, old man,” put in Loraine; “ dis- 
regarded, perhaps,—I, with the rest—but then, I hadn't 
heard this story.” 

“Of course, the most interesting part is to come,” 
said Mandeville. ‘‘ Tell me, Loraine, who is the lucky 
man who’s going to keep vigil with the fair Katherine 
to-night ?”’ 

The scoffing tone he used made the tense silence which 
followed all the more significant. Even Sir Charles 
Knightley, easily the least impressionable man in the 
party, felt his nerves stretched almost to breaking-point. 
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“‘T’m sorry, Mandeville,” said Loraine at last. 

“‘ Sorry | What the hell do you mean ? ”’ 

“ Of course, if you don’t feel up to it——-”” And he 
paused a second time. 

“Don’t feel up to what ? Why don’t you speak out, 
damn you! ”’ 

“Why, if I’d known this story before, I would not 
have allotted you the room.” 

Mandeville rose. His face was flushed. 

“ Tf you think you can put the wind up me with any 
tuppenny-ha’penny bogey story like that, you’re mis- 
taken |” 

‘“‘ Don’t be an ass,’’ retorted Lessiter, with some heat, 
“as though John had any such idea.” 

“ Pretty rotten behaviour to your host, Mandeville,” 
supported Knightley. 

Loraine calmed the threatened storm by smiling. 

“Allan didn’t mean anything. After all, it was 
perhaps unpardonable of me to tell the yarn just before 
going to bed. But I’ve given you my reason. You’ve 
only got to say the word, Mandeville.” 

The latter rejected the offer. 

‘* Just to show you that there’s nothing in the story, 
I refuse to have my things moved. And, in the morn- 
ing, I'll tell you everything that’s happened—if any- 
thing does happen!” 

‘“‘T admire your pluck,”’ remarked Healey. 

“Why? If there's anything in the religion you 
fellows prate so much about, there’s nothing to be afraid 
of in a blasted ghost!’’ The tone was markedly 
offensive, but Healey did not retort. 

Mandeville was obviously in a baiting mood. 

“Tt only remains for you, Morton, to say your little 
piece,” he challenged. 

The Professor of Physics turned a stony face to him, 
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“You're continuing to scoff at terrible things,’”’ he 
said; “‘ I have nothing more to add.”’ 

Mandeville gave the speaker a look of open contempt, 
and then faced his host again. 

“Let me get the facts quite clearly,’ he said; 
“does the legend go that the murders are committed 
by the ghost of Katherine Trethowan ? ” 

‘“‘ According to Dingle’s story. But, listen, Mande- 
ville, I 

‘You needn’t say any more. I accept the challenge. 
I’ve never yet disappointed a pretty woman—she was 
pretty, you say?” 

‘““ She was so beautiful that she was the toast of the 
county.” 

“ That settles it ! When a man hasn’t spirit enough 
to keep a tryst with a beautiful woman, then he might 
as well be dead. How about it, Padre? ”’ 

“ T’m not inclined to argue with such an authority as 
yourself, Mandeville.”’ 

Lessiter laughed. 

“Rather neat. Well,” softly clapping his hands ; 
“bed, eh? I'll lead the way.”’ 





CHAPTER IV 


THE EVIL LODGING 


a UITE—what’s the word ?—Gothic isn’t it ? ” 
Mandeville, after looking round the bedroom 
had turned with a smile to his host. 

‘““ Honestly, it’s a very good setting,” he added. 

The words appeared to have an apprehensive effect 
upon the other. 

“Look here, Mandeville, what’s the sense of playing 
the fool ? You can easily have another room. If I had 
only known 

‘“ But you didn’t know. And I’m not the sort to give 
servants trouble at this time of night. No, those 
superior swine thought I was going to funk it ; you know 
that as wellasI do. Well, I'll damned well show them 
that I’ve got as much gutsas any ofthem. I’d sleep in 
a crypt to-night after seeing that grin on Lessiter’s mug.” 

“If you feel like that about it, of course there’s 
nothing more to say.”’ 

“There is not. Thanks for the offer, of course. ... 
Hullo, what’s that I see—whisky ? ”’ 

He moved towards the tray on which was placed 
whisky, a syphon, and a glass. 

“Do you think that will last you ?”’ enquired his 
host, referring to the six inches or so of spirit that was 
in the cut-glass decanter. 

“Ample, old boy. Well, you needn’t hang about ; 
we'll say good night.” 
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But Loraine did not immediately go. 

“ How are you off for cigarettes ? ’’ he enquired. 

Mandeville patted his waistcoat pocket and pulled 
out a gold case. 

“ Damned if I’m not stumped,” he said ; “‘ I smoked 
so many on the train. Nothing else to do—bored to 
tears.” 

“Which makes it all the more decent of you to have 
troubled to come down.” 

‘““My dear boy,” declared the other effusively, ‘‘ it 
isn’t every day that an old pal buys a mansion and 
throws a celebration party. There’s one thing about 
you, Loraine, which I have always liked; you're a 
human being—which is a damned sight more than I 
can say for some other people—no names mentioned.”’ 

“Qh, that’s all right. I don’t want any bouquets. 
It just happens that way. Besides, I can’t forget that 
you married a girl of whom I once used to think a 
great deal.” 

“ Tsobel ? ” 

Loraine nodded. 

‘“T’ve been abroad, as you know, and I don’t hear 
much news. But I hope you two have been happy ? ”’ 

The latter shrugged. 

“Happy ? Who zs happy? Besides, marriage 1s 
rather a tall order—sticking to one woman all your 
life isn’t much fun.” 

“It all depends on the woman, I should say.” 

“Yes—to a certain extent, perhaps. ... Well, 
good night, Loraine ; thanks for all you’ve done.” 

“Good night, Mandeville. Sleep well.’’ 

‘““Ha, ha! That’s damned funny after the yarn you 
told us half an hour ago! Still, I’ll do my best... . I 
do wish to God I’d brought a few cigarettes, though.” 

An expression of contrition came over his host’s face. 
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“Good Lord, what am I thinking about!” he 
exclaimed ; “here, take these,’ emptying one side of 
his own case on to the dressing-table. ‘“‘ They’re a new 
kind——”’ 

“Oh, I can smoke anything.”’ 

‘“ That’s all right, then.” 

“ Merci beaucoup. Once again, you're a good chap, 
Loraine. And that’s all I’m going to say, because I 
hate being effusive. Good night.”’ By this time he had 
coat and waistcoat off and was tackling his tie. 

Loraine took one more look at him, nodded, walked 
to the door, and the next moment his footsteps could 
be heard in the corridor outside. 

With one hand on his collar, Mandeville remained in 
an intent attitude. Then, without waiting to undress 
further, he went to the tray which had been placed on 
the chest of drawers, poured himself a stiff drink, and 
gulped it neat. 

Although the spirit stung his throat, his demeanour 
was now very different from what it had been while 
speaking to his host. The man, indeed, had undergone 
a swift and surprising change. 

From one ostentatiously accepting a challenge, he 
had turned into a man ridden by some unnerving fear. 

He walked quickly to the door, and not merely 
turned the key, but shot home the heavy bolt which 
was above the lock. That done, he looked appre- 
hensively round the room, whilst standing with his 
back against the woodwork. 

He had joked to Loraine, but this bedchamber was 
a place well calculated to inspire dread in anyone 
inclined to be nervous. The bed was of the four-poster 
type, with a canopy above and heavy side curtains. 
Oak panelling so dark with age that it gleamed a dead 
black, covered every inch of the wall space. 
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‘Why the hell hasn’t he got electric light ?”’ he 
asked himself. Six candles in a massive candelabra 
had been lit, but the illumination could not probe the 
many dark corners—and they seemed very dark to this 
watching man. 

Quick, nervous steps took him across the wide room 
to where a massive wardrobe stood in a corner. He 
threw the doors open. It was big enough to hide 
several men. 

“Nothing there,’’ he muttered. 

A minute inspection of the room followed. Mande- 
ville looked under the bed, and then moved to the big 
Tudor fireplace. A great gulf of blackness was all he 
could see as he tried to look up. 

After that, the window. A man could get in that 
way, it was true, but if he essayed the task from the 
ground, one slip would mean a broken neck. He did 
look out, only to be met by a great gust of wind that 
made the candles flicker so wildly they were nearly 
extinguished. 

He would get into bed. Undressing quickly, he put 
on his pyjamas and lighted the candle placed on the 
small table by the side, blowing out the others. He 
didn’t like doing it, but he had to get used to the gloom, 
and he might as well accustom himself to it early as 
late. 

Before he got between the sheets, he collected the 
tigarettes left him by his host, lit one, and started to 
think. 

What had Loraine meant by bringing up Isobel’s 
name? Funny. He had been in love with her himself, 
hadn’t he, before he went abroad ? Yes, very funny.... 
Come to that, there was something fishy about every- 
thing to-night. That ghost story. ... But he mustn’t 
think of that. He would want all hisnerveif ... But, 
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of course, that was absurd ; there weren’t such things as 
ghosts. The mind of that damned fool, Morton, was 
unhinged ; everybody who dipped into spiritualism so 
deeply as he had went batty sooner or later. Look at 
Sir George Wentworth—crazy as a loon. And that 
actor fellow, Belsize—went raving mad one night on 
the stage and had to be taken off to an asylum ! 

Ghosts... 

He kept on smoking. 

They all thought he was a rotter. That was plain 
enough. They had not wanted him down here—he 
could see that. But that was the reason he had come. 
That, and the chance of secing what sort of a show 
Isobel would put up when she met the man with whom 
she used to be in love. He had imagined it might be 
amusing. 

He was a rotter, he supposed—damn it, he was 
certain of it. Not fit to live. ... He didn’t know 
that he wanted to live. . . . Tobacco tasted funny. 
His palate was wrong, perhaps. Been drinking too 
much whisky. Which reminded him: there was a drop 
more left. He wouldn’t waste it. 

He got out of bed and started to move across the 
room. Then something happened to his legs; they 
didn’t seem strong enough to carry him. Good God, he 
wasn't going to be ill! It would mean he’d lose his 
nerve—and he would go mad if he did that! Rather 
than take this risk, he would rush out into the corridor 
and give them all the laugh. How they would roast 
him the next morning. Afraid to sleep in the haunted 
room. ... 

By this time he had reached the tray, and, with the 
aid of the candle he carried, had poured out the rest of 
the whisky. He wanted it; his head, as well as his 
legs, was beginning to feel funny now. ... He’d 
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better get back to bed and try to sleep. The whisky 
would help. 

He didn’t know how he had been able to manage it, 
but here he was, once again between the sheets. 

One more fag. He lit a fresh one from the stub of the 
old, and blew out a heavy cloud. 

Good God! Something was happening to him! He 


was beginning to see things. ... What was that 
crossing the floor ? Something in white—the shape of 
a woman, dressed in funny clothes . . . old-fashioned 
clothes. ... 


A cry spilled to his lips, but he could not utter it. 
Who the hell was this woman? Then he realised: it 
was the Ghost. The ghost of the Cornish slut—the 
woman Loraine had talked about. . . . He had scoffed, 
but here she was... . 

Why had she come ? Whilst the blackness seemed 
to turn into a pool of flaming scarlet, he remembered. 
. . . She had come there to kill him—this was her 
Night. . . . She killed every man who slept in that bed 
on this night... . 

She was closer. Her hands—those fingers with 
which she killed—were outstretched. .. . 

The unseen watcher, crouched in the black shadow 
of the chimney, became paralysed with fear. He saw 
Mandeville’s right hand shoot out, seize the heavy brass 
candlestick, fling it wildly across the room, and then, 
through the blackness, came a scream so horrible that 
he felt he must faint. The scream was followed by a 
gurgling sound that was even more terrifying to hear. 

Mercifully, it was brief. 


This watcher, afraid to move, and almost afraid to 
breathe, felt his senses reeling. As he continued to 
stare, the apparition which had been moving through 
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the darkness suddenly vanished. It appeared to glide 
through the solid wall on the other side of the bed- 
chamber. 

He asked himself if it had all been a preposterous 
phantasy born of an evil dream. But he knew it to be 
real: he wasawake, instead of asleep; sane,and not mad. 
To get further reassurance he stretched out his arms. 
The pain which came from the contact of his flesh with 
the masonry of the chimney was satisfying enough. 

But what of his position? He was in a terrible 
dilemma. The dreadful scream, followed by the even 
more horrifying gurgling sound, could only mean one 
thing. Mandeville was dead. Or, if not dead, he was 
in extremis. And he had come there determined to 
kill the man himself... . 

It was scarifying. For what agency was it that had 
done the killing ? The Ghost ? It seemed fantastic to 
the point of utter folly. But there had been the story 
—that story which, hidden by an opened door, he had 
overheard the two servants discussing in the butler’s 
pantry. That was how he had come to know in which 
room Mandeville was to be lodged that night. Other- 
wise, even with such determination as had brought him 
-to the verge of madness, he would not have been able 
to face his prospective victim alone. 

That climb up the creeper-clad wall! For a full ten 
minutes after he had clambered through the window 
and had selected this admirable hiding-place, he had 
been wet with perspiration at the thought of the risk he 
had run. Then had come a wait so weary that he had 
almost lost patience—hour after hour had gone by, 
and even when the fellow who obviously acted as host 
had brought Mandeville into the room, it seemed that 
he would never leave. 

Why hadn’t he sprung out on Mandeville directly 
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the latter had locked the door? Then had been his 
chance. The two of them would have been alone, with 
no one to interfere, and they could have fought it out 
hand to hand. The brief affair at the station, which 
he had inexcusably bungled, had merely whetted his 
appetite for the fight. 

But something had held him back. It was not 
physical fear: it was some mysterious influence 
bordering on the occult that had kept him inactive. 
The servants had said that the Ghost appeared at mid- 
night. ... Yes, that must have been it: the time 
had been approaching twelve o’clock when the two men 
had come into the room. He had been gripped by a 
power that had forced him to wait and see what 
happened. 

Looking back, he realised now the truth. This was 
that he had been more fascinated by the possible 
appearance of the avenging spirit of the former mistress 
of that house than in the previous overwhelming desire 
to kill this man he considered not merely a deadly 
personal enemy, but a menace to the world. 

He came back to the present. What was he to do ? 
He could not stay there ; that was certain. Conquering 
the fear which now threatened to destroy his nerve, he 
stepped from his hiding-place and started to walk 
across the room. 

It was an eerie experience, treading a way through 
that intense blackness, with the strong possibility that 
at the journey’s end, the sight of ruthless and horrible 
death would meet his eyes. 

But it had to be done. Fortunately, he remembered 
the small torch which he had brought down from 
London. This shed a pencil of brilliant light directly 
he switched it on, and with it in his hand, he felt 
something of his previous terror disappear. 
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But this new-found strength received a severe test 
when he reached the foot of the bed. 

Yes, Mandeville was dead right enough—horribly, 
terribly, abominably dead. The expression on his dis- 
torted face was such as might have been borne by a 
man plunged unexpectedly into Hell. The eyes were 
staring as though a vision too ghastly for the brain to 
register fully had come to them. 

One look was sufficient. Horror was succeeded by 
an overwhelming instinct for self-preservation. He had 
not Jaid a hand on Mandeville himself, but his presence 
there would be very awkward to explain. He had come 
with murder in his heart, and, but for the intervention 
of Providence, this crime might now have been his 
own doing. 

He had to get away! The door? No. There was 
a quicker means than that. 

He went to the window, and, not counting the cost, 
started the downward climb. The creeper was strong, 
and would hold him. He had already proved that. 

But when he had gone perhaps a dozen yards, his 
right foot, fumbling for a fresh hold, slipped. He held 
on desperately with his hands, but an ominous crack 
was soon heard, and all he remembered afterwards was 
the sickening sensation of falling through space—down 
ea a GOWMs: 4 -« % 


CHAPTER V 
IN THE MORNING 


ESSITER, returning from the sideboard, after 
helping himself to kidneys and bacon, looked up 
as Morton entered. 

‘““ Hullo, ‘ Pa,’ how did you sleep ? ”’ 

Morton waited until the butler’s back was turned. 
Then he replied. 

“Not at all,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I can’t remember spending 
a worse night.” 

“Well, you are a gloom! Fancy coming down 
on a beautiful morning like this with a rotten story like 
that. Why couldn’t you sleep ? ”’ 

“TI was thinking of Mandeville.” 

‘“H’m. Might have chosen a better subject.” 

He stopped, after noticing the haggard expression 
on the other’s face. 

‘“‘ I went along to his room, but the door was locked,” 
resumed Morton. 

‘“‘ What did you expect to find—the Ghost ? ”’ 

Before Morton could reply, there was a burst of talk 
outside, and Mrs. Mandeville and her sister entered, 
followed closely by the Rev. J. D. Healey and Sir 
Charles Knightley. 

‘‘Hullo, everybody!” called Phyllis, in her high, 
clear voice; ‘I hope you're all as hungry as I am.” 
She went to the sideboard and lifted the covers off a 
number of disher 
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‘Kidneys! Scrumptious! I feel I’ve lived all my 
life just for this moment. ... Thank you,” she added 
to the butler, who had helped her liberally. 

With the company seated, the conversation was 
conducted on the frivolous lines common to such an 
occasion, until the arrival of Loraine. 

“‘ Sorry to be late,’’ said the host; ‘‘ I’ve been out 
to get a breath of fresh air. Lovely day.” 

“You're a lucky dog to be living here—on a morning 
like this, anyway,’’ stated Lessiter. 

“Yes, it has its points. Hullo,” looking round the 
table, “‘ where’s Mandeville ? Not down yet? Any of 
you seen him ? ”’ 

There was a chorus of “ Nos’ 
of the head. 

‘“Overslept himself, I suppose. Dingle,’’ to the 
shambling old man, who was waiting under the butler’s 
instructions ; go up to Mr. Mandeville’s room and tell 
him he’ll be late for breakfast.’’ 

The man took one frightened, questioning look at his 
master, and then shuffled away. 

‘ Coffee, madam ? ’’ enquired Trevanion. 

‘Thank you,’’ said Mrs. Mandeville. 

“ Coffee, miss ? ”’ 

‘Oh, tea, please—and not too strong.” 

“Certainly, miss.” 

“Well, how did you all sleep?” asked Loraine, 
tackling his grape fruit. 

‘‘ Like a top,” answered Phyllis, the first to reply. 

“And you, Isobel ? ”’ 

“ Fairly well, John.”’ 

“No need to ask you, I suppose, Lessiter ? ”’ 

“No; I found your whisky a very good nightcap. 
I went off immediately and that was that—until I heard 
the tap on the door this morning.” 
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“You're looking a bit under the weather, Morton,” 
remarked Loraine kindly; “‘ anything the matter ? ” 
The Professor of Physics laid down his knife and fork. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,’ he mumbled evasively—and then 
chaos came to that breakfast-table. 

Dingle, his face twitching, burst into the room, and 
approached Loraine before the butler, a horrified 
expression on his dignified face, could interpose. 

“TI can’t make ’im ’ear, sir! ’’ 

“ Can’t make who hear? ’’ Loraine seemed unable 
to readjust his thoughts. 

“Mr. Mandeville, sir. I’ve kept knockin’ at ’is door, 
but ’e doesn’t answer ! ”’ 

‘Why didn’t you go in?”’ 

‘“‘T can’t, sir; the door’s locked !”’ 

Morton rose from his seat and shook his finger at the 
company. 

“Remember,” he said; “‘ I warned you.” 

‘““Don’t be an ass, Morton,”’ replied his host, in an 
angry tone. “ Warned us of what ?”’ 

Morton, pale now to the lips, pointed to the door. 

‘Go up and see—if you're not afraid.” 

“You're mad!” Loraine’s patience was exhausted 
at last ; he was flushed with rage. 

‘Don’t take any notice of him,” he told the others ; 
‘there must be a reasonable explanation.” 

“ 7’llgoupand see,’ offered Knightley, in a calm but 
decided tone. ‘Come along, Lessiter, and you, Healey.” 

When he looked round, Loraine found that there was 
only one other person in the room—lIsobel Mandeville. 
She was leaning forward in her chair, looking as though 
she might collapse. 

‘You mustn’t worry,”’ he said, touching her arm. 

When she turned to look at him, he noticed that 
there were deep shadows beneath her eyes, as though, 
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in spite of her statement, she had not slept at all the 
night before. 

“Tt’s a dreadful thing to say, John—but I feel I can 
tell you.” 

‘“ Yes—anything,”’ he replied. 

‘‘ Then—I almost wish they won’t find him alive.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

‘‘ Perhaps they won’t,’’ he replied, in a quiet tone. 

There was the sound of a cough, and, turning away 
Loraine noticed that Knightley had returned. 

‘Excuse me, old chap,” he said. 

The woman stepped forward. 

“T want to know also,” she said; ‘‘and don’t be 
afraid to tell me. I can stand it.” 

The pathologist hesitated. 

“Very well, Mrs. Mandeville. I came down to tell 
Loraine that we can still get no answer.” 

“Then burst the door down, man! I’ll come up 
myself in a few moments.” 

Knightley nodded as though agreeing with the 
decision and turned to walk away. 

“You must stay here, Isobel. You know what I 
told you last night—I’ve come back, and I shall always 
be at your side. Whatever has happened upstairs,” he 
went on. 

John |” 

She clung to the arm that was helping her across the 
room. In a big, comfortable, easy chair by the side of 
the fireplace she found anchorage. 

“ You'll be all right now ? ” 

“ Yes; I shall be all right now.” 

He took the stairs three at a time, and arrived in 
the corridor outside Mandeville’s room to find the four 
men using their combined weight in the endeavour to 
burst the door open. 
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You'll never do that in a month,” he said. “I 
forgot: the wood’s three inches thick, and the lock 
could keep out an army. What do you suggest, 
Trevanion ? ”’ 

The butler stroked his shaven chin. 

“T think the window would be the easier way, sir,” 
he replied. ‘‘ There’s a ladder in the stables.”’ 

“T agree.”’ 

The company surged away, clattered down the stairs 
again, and out through the servants’ quarters. Tre- 
vanion acted as guide. JBut, as he stood on the 
threshold of the outhouse, he gave a cry. 

‘Mr. Loraine | ”’ 

“What’s the matter now?” 

The butler pointed. 

On the dirty, flagged floor, there was the figure of a 
young man—ominously still. 

“ Knightley !” 

But already the pathologist was on the spot. Kneel- 
ing down, he made a rapid examination. 

“He isn’t dead,” he announced ; “ but he’s badly 
injurec. His left leg’s broken, there’s some trouble with 
the ribs, and there’s a nasty scalp wound. We must 
get him into the house.” 

‘““ Who is he ? ”’ asked Loraine, turning round; “ do 
any of you know?” For the clothes of the man 
were obviously of West-End cut, and the stranger 
had that indefinable but unmistakable air of good 
breeding. 

“It’s Peter! "’ called a voice. ‘ Oh, let me look at 
him |”’ 

Here was a different Phyllis to the one who had 
shown such a light-hearted attitude to life only a short 
time before. This girl was white and trembling; her 
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eyes were wide with apprehension, and she clasped and 
unclasped her fingers continuously. 

Loraine put an arm about her. 

“ You know him, Phyllis ? ”’ 

“ Yes—it’s Peter Laidley. We—we were almost 
engaged. Oh, John, what’s he doing here? How 
could this have happened to him ? ”’ 

“We shall have to find out, my dear—and I will 
promise you that we shall. But now, we must get him 
into the house. Knightley will see to him.” 

Already, the pathologist was issuing his orders. 

“Get a doctor—I shall want some help. This is a 
surgeon’s job,’”’ he explained to Loraine. “Is there a 
good man available ? ”’ 

“ Trevanion would know. I haven’t been here long 
enough.” 

“All right. But don’t let this interrupt the Mande- 
ville affair,’ returned the man who was so used to 
dealing with urgent matters of life and death. ‘‘ Some- 
how, John,” he added, “ I have a feeling that things are 
very, very wrong up in that room,” and he pointed to 
the window against which Lessiter and Healey had 
already placed a long ladder. 

“Morton! Just a moment.” 

The Professor of Physics walked to the speaker’s side. 

“ Do what you can for that poor kid,” Loraine said ; 
“T’m going up the ladder.’’ He had a feeling that he 
wanted Morton out of the way when he entered that 
room. 

“ Keep it steady, you chaps,’”’ he said, walking across. 

The clergyman and the lawyer remaining at the foot 
of the ladder, watched their host disappear through 
the window which both had previously remarked was 
open just sufficiently wide for a man’s body to pass 
through. 
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“ This is a strange business,’’ Healey remarked. 

“ I’m inclined to think the strangest part is to come.” 
The plump, good-natured face of the criminal lawyer 
had lost its customary merriment. 

“T hate the thought, but—do you imagine, Marcus, 
that that young fellow had anything to do with—what 
may be up there ? ” 

“ T shouldn't like to say any more than this : Mande- 
ville must have had many enemies who would have 
been willing to risk a great deal to see him dead.”’ 

“The man at the station last night, for instance. 
It——”’ 

“might have been that young man,” supplied 
Lessiter, completing the other’s sentence. 

A sound made them both look up. Through the open 
window, they could see the head and shoulders of 
Loraine. He was very agitated. 

“* Lessiter | ”’ 

“Yes, old boy ? ”’ 

“Come up, will you ?”’ 

There was no need to translate into words the look 
which the lawyer gave Healey before he started to 
ascend the ladder. 

Loraine was standing by the foot of the four-poster 
bed as the lawyer clambered through the aperture. He 
did not speak, but merely pointed. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Lessiter, in an awe- 
stricken tone; “1s he——?” 

“Yes. I found him like that.” 

“That awful look—what could he have seen? And 
how did he die? ”’ 

“That’s Knightley’s job.” 

“ Yes—shall I go down ? I’ll be as discreet as I can. 
Good God, Loraine, what a week-end party for you ! 
I’m terribly sorry .. .” 
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"t Never mind me. We've got to clear this mess up.” 
He put his hand to his forehead, and fell back into a 
chair. 

He was in this attitude when Healey joined him. 

“T felt I had to come too,” explained the clergyman. 

“I’m glad to have you.”’ 

Healey, after one look at the Thing in the bed, 
understood. 

“It must have been a terrible death,’ he said; 
‘have you any idea ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Lessiter’s gone for Knightley. Perhaps he can 
tell us.”’ 

The statement so often made in the newspapers that 
Sir Charles Knightley must possess the steadiest nerves 
of any man in the country, received corroboration when 
the pathologist entered the room. Beyond a slight 
frown, he gave no sign of being perturbed. 

‘You found him like this ? ’’ he asked Loraine. 

“ Like that.” 

“ Keep the others out.” 

By the time Loraine had re-locked the door, 
Knightley was already making his examination. 

‘““ He was strangled,”’ he said, straightening his back. 

“‘ Strangled ! Who could have done it ? ”’ 

“Someone with extraordinarily powerful fingers.” 

“A woman ?”’ 

Lessiter was so serious that his tone could hardly be 
recognised. 

Knightley gave him a searching look. 

“You're thinking of the Ghost, I suppose—but no 
woman, living or dead, could have done this.’ 

‘‘ A man, then.” 

“A man, undoubtedly.”’ 

The three listeners looked at each other. Through 
the minds of two of them, at least, the same thought 
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flashed. The youngster who had broken his leg through 
falling, according to Knightley, from a height. Had his 
been the hands which had squeezed the life out of this 
notorious Lothario ? 

“Trevanion put me on to a Doctor Williams,” 
Knightley went on. ‘‘ He says he’s the best man round 
here. He lives a dozen miles away, but we were 
fortunate enough to get him on the ’phone, and he told 
re he would leave by car immediately. He should be 
here in another twenty minutes. We can’t do any- 
thing until then. Nothing in this room must be 
touched. You agree, Lessiter ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

Knightley turned to his host. 

‘“You, as owner of this house, must be held re- 
sponsible, Loraine. Lock the door as we go out, and 
keep the key in your pocket. That ladder must be 
taken away from the window. As I’ve said before, no 
one must enter this room until Doctor Williams comes. 
After that, it will be a matter for the Police.” 


CHAPTER VI 
A PATHOLOGIST’S PROBLEM 


ESSITER moved his chair a little nearer. 

‘““T want you above everything else to .under- 
stand that I am your friend, Miss Daneforth—in 
fact, everyone in this house is your friend. There 
is nothing we would not do to help you. Is that 
quite clear ? ”’ 

The girl, who had been regarding him with a half- 
defiant, half-suspicious manner, flushed. 

“You say that——” 

“T not only say it; I mean it.” 

“ But you think Peter killed that man.” 

“T am thinking nothing of the sort. I have to do my 
duty—and that is to try to discover who committed an 
abominable crime. I don’t even know that Mr. Laidley 
was in the dead man’s room last night ; it’s merely a 
matter of assumption. The injuries from which he is 
suffering were probably caused, according to Sir Charles 
Knightley—who, remember, is the greatest authority in 
the country on such matters—by a fall from a height.. 
An examination of the creeper on the wall outside 
Mandeville’s room shows that someone must have en- 
deavoured to get in by climbing up the wall.” 

“ That proves nothing.” 

“ It doesn’t prove that the man who did it committed 


a murder, I agree.”’ 
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“ Peter couldn’t do such a thing, even although he 
did hate——”’ She stopped. 

“Why did he hate Mandeville ? It would be better 
for you to tell me frankly, Miss Daneforth. Always 
remembering, as I have assured you before, that my 
most earnest wish is to be your friend.” 

‘* He hated him because Mandeville was a beast.”’ 

“We know that Mandeville had a bad reputation— 
but what was the specific reason why this young man 
should hate him ? ”’ 

‘“ Because Peter loved me—and because——”’ 

“Had Mandeville endeavoured to fasten his atten- 
tions upon you ? ” 

“Yes, he had.”’ 

“ And, naturally, you repulsed him ? ” 

“Yes; I loathed him. I shouldn’t have come down 
here if it hadn’t been for Isobel.”’ 

“Did you know that Mr. Laidley was also coming 
down to Cornwall ? ”’ 

“No. I want you to believe that.” 

‘“ 1 do believe it. Now one more point : Had he ever 
uttered any threats against Mandeville to your know- 
ledge ?”’ 

“Yes. But Peter wasn’t the man to tackle even a 
beast when he was asleep. He wanted to give Mande- 
ville a hiding—that was all.”’ 

‘Did you know that Mandeville was assaulted by 
someone outside the station last night ? ”’ 

‘Was it Peter?” 

“T don't know. In the light of his presence here, it 
seems probable.”’ 

She seized on the point. 

“But if he had wanted to murder him, he could 
have done it then—what I mean to say is that if 
he had been so mad as to forget everything else . . . 
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But I’m net going to talk; perhaps I’ve said too 
much already.” 

‘“‘T won’t worry you any more,” replied the lawyer, 
and turned away, as she buried her face in her hands. 


Outside the door, he almost bumped into two 
people. 

“Mrs. Mandeville,’’ he said, on the spur of the 
moment ; “I think your sister would like to see you.” 

She gave him a startled look. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lessiter;’’ and then, to the 
pathologist, with whom she had been conferring: 
‘“T’m quite sure that Peter Laidley could not have 
done it !”’ 

When she had left them, Knightley took Lessiter’s 
arm. 

“TI was looking for you, old man. This isn’t as 
simple as it looks. As a matter of fact, it’s devilishly 
quecr.”’ 

“ Where are the others ? ”’ 

‘In the library. I’m going there now.” 

The three men looked up as the new-comers joined 
them. 

“Well, I’ve done what I can,’’ stated the pathologist, 
slipping into a chair. 

‘“ How is young Laidley ? ’”’ enquired Loraine. 

“Williams says he ought to get on all right. But he 
had to have some morphia; he was in such pain. 
Before he became unconscious again, he told me some- 
thing, though. It’s rather an astonishing story. He 
told it quite frankly and, personally, I haven’t the 
slightest hesitation in accepting it as being true. 
Apparently, Mandeville has been making himself 
characteristically unpleasant to Miss Daneforth, who, 
as we know, has been living in his house as a companion 
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to his wife. The girl herself was worshipped by Laidley, 
and the two were on the point of becoming engaged. It 
was only a question of him getting a promotion in his 
business. 

““He’s a chartered accountant, and, from what I 
could make out, has been working very hard studying 
for his finalexam. If he passed that, he was to be given 
a junior partnership in his firm. What with swotting, 
and a fear that something might happen to his girl, his 
balance has somewhat given way lately, and, to cut a 
long story short, he was on the point of beating up 
Mandeville as badly as possible when the opportunity 
came. He was almost insane with jealousy.’ 

“He admitted that ?’”’ put in Healey. 

“Yes, he was quite frank about it. That was the 
reason he travelled on the same train as Mandeville 
last night, but in a different compartment. When he 
saw the man get out on the platform, he lost control 
and tried to knock him down. It’s easy to imagine 
that, in his extremely excited state, he was not able 
to do it. 

“ But he knew where his quarry was going, and he 
followed. By some means, he found out the room 
Mandeville had been given, climbed up the wall, and 
got in through the window. He hid himself in the big 
chimney—quite an easy matter—and waited until 
Mandeville turned up.” 

“So far, rather damaging evidence,’ submitted 
Lessiter. 

“‘ Tagree—but wait. He was in his hiding-place when 
you, Loraine, wished Mandeville good night. He had 
then the opportunity he wanted : to step out and fight 
the man—but he assured me that he was kept back by 
some kind of mysterious influence which he could not 
analvse. You must understand, of course, that I am 
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enlarging considerably on what he told me. He spoke 
in disjointed phrases which I have had to link together.”’ 

‘“‘ What was the mysterious influence ? ’’ questioned 
Morton. 

‘He couldn’t analyse it, as I have said; but I am 
ready enough to believe that the occult atmosphere 
which you have spoken so much about since you’ve 
been here was the factor. Anyway, he distinctly saw 
the Ghost, he says.”’ 

“You don’t think it was an hallucination ? ” asked 
Loraine. 

‘““No—he was so emphatic about it. And quite 
sensible. He said that not many minutes after you had 
gone, this Apparition appeared—from where, he did 
not know—-and walked or glided towards Mandeville, 
who was in bed. 

‘‘ Almost immediately afterwards, Mandeville gave 
a terrible scream, which was followed by an even more 
dreadful gurgling sound—the customary cries of a 
strangled person.”’ 

‘It seems incredible! ’’ murmured Healey; ‘‘ but 
if this boy’s evidence is to be believed, then it was the 
Ghost who killed Mandeville... .” 

Lessiter shook his head. 

‘“No jury on earth would accept that thesis. Not 
even if you, Morton, were put into the witness box to 
testify to its truth. Personally, I reject it entirely.” 

‘So do I,” said Loraine ; “it’s an insult to normal 
intelligence. Sorry, Morton.” 

The Professor of Physics leaned forward. 

‘Yet, according to the legend of this house, Mande- 
ville isn’t the first man who has been killed by the 
avenging spirit of Katherine Trethowan.” 

“That’s merely an old servant’s tale—and I’m 
damned sorry I was ever such a fool as to repeat it. 
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What’s your opinion, Knightley ?—you’re the expert 
amongst this crowd. Was the condition of the neck 
consistent with Mandeville having been strangled ? ”’ 

“Yes, as I said at the time—but by /uman hands. 
Let me sec, you were the first to find him, Loraine, I 
believe ? ”’ 

“ Yes, I was the first in the room. I climbed up the 
ladder and got in through the window.” 

“ Did you notice the marks on the neck ? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then the poor devil must have been strangled— 
and by human hands, as you say, Knightley,’ put in 
Healey. ‘“ You're quite sure that this youth Laidley 
a 

“Quite sure. Although the circumstantial evidence 
is very strong, yet one fact would prevent that boy 
from ever being sent to the gallows.” 

“What is that ?”’ 

“My examination of the throat proved that Mande- 
ville had been strangled by a pair of hands which were 
entirely normal—and Laidley has the upper part of 
the middle finger of his left hand missing.” 

“Then the thing becomes more inexplicable than 
ever?” 

The pathologist frowned. 

He looked up after a while. 

‘ Loraine, have you ever heard of Krisla ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Krisla ?’’ repeated the big game hunter. Perliaps 
the strain of having this terrible business occur in his 
house had made him look grey beneath his tan. 

“T thought you might have come across it 
somewhere in your travels,’’ commented the patholo- 
gist, in an almost casual tone. “I'll tell you why I 
ask,’’ he went on; “sooner or later, I expected a 
murder to be done by Krisla. From the killer’s point 
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of view, it’s a very useful drug—potent, reliable, and, 
to all intents and purposes, entirely unknown to 
Europe. I myself have only read of one instance.” 

“‘ Where’s all this leading us ? ’’ demanded Lessiter. 

The Home Office expert turned to his friend. 

“T’m hoping it will lead us to the murderer,”’ he 
replied ; “ but, before I go any further, I want to make 
the position quite clear. As this is essentially a private 
matter, I took the liberty of not telling Williams any- 
thing about Mandeville. He was called in purely and 
simply to see Laidley. Do you think I did right ? ” 

There were murmurs of assent. 

‘“ Quite right.”” Morton was the first to reply. 

“ Tf we can avoid scandal, of course ’ This from 
Healey. 

“Between us, we ought to be able to solve it,’’ 
affirmed Lessiter. 

Only Loraine kept silent. 

‘Well, John, what do you think ?” 

“Tt was awfully decent of you, Charles.” 

“Well, hang it, we’re all friends. In a way, Mande- 
ville was also one of us. If he hadn’t been, you wouldn’t 
have invited him down here. Now, what I propose is 
that you regard me as the doctor who has been called 
in. With Lessiter’s help, I hope to come to a decision. 
When I have, we fellows will have to form a private 
jury—at least, that’s how I see it at the moment. The 
result may—it probably will, be unpleasant ; but we 
have to face that.” 

He stopped, but no comment came to this dramatic 
statement. It was plain to every listener that the 
pathologist had already half-formed some theory. 

“But I’m a little before myself,” Knightley con- 
tinued ; “ first catch your hare—what ? ”’ 

‘““ Wait a minute, Charles,’ interrupted Healey, his 
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face very grave ; “‘is it your opinion that the murderer 
of Mandeville is ’’—he paused for a moment—“ in this 
room ?”’ 

The reply was shattering. 

“ Mandeville killed himself.” 

“ Killed himself! Then why are you talking about 
a murderer ? ”’ 

A faint smile flickered over the clean-shaven lips of 
the pathologist. 

“Tl tell you the answer a little later. In the mean- 
time, I want you to be good enough to go on listening 
to me. I propose to conduct an experiment—on my- 
self. There is a certain risk attached to it, I believe— 
and so, before I start, I want you to promise that 
at the first suspicious signs of anything being wrong, 
you will come to my assistance.” 

“ Suspicious signs ? ’’ muttered Morton. 

‘“ There is one man in this room, I believe, who under- 
stands me perfectly. He is my friend—at least, I should 
like to think so—and, being my friend, he will not 
allow me to die.” 

‘“T shouldn’t have suspected you of melodrama,’ 
commented Lessiter. 

“Melodrama, my dear Marcus, is sometimes very 
near to reality. Who should know that better than 
yourself ? .. . Now, are you ready ? ”’ 

The strained look on each face gave him the answer. 

‘“‘T have here,” said Knightley, holding up his right 
hand, “‘ three-quarters of a cigarette which I found by 
the side of the bed of the murdered man. As I] view it, 
Mandeville was smoking this cigarette when he was 
attacked.” 

‘But you said he killed himself! ’’ blurted Morton, 
whose nerves were plainly beginning to give. 

‘“‘T said ‘attacked’ and I mean ‘attacked.’ Let 
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me repeat : Mandeville, as I view it, was smoking this 
cigarette when he was attacked. It fell from his hand 
to the floor, and went out.’’ 

The speaker took a cigarette holder from his top 
waistcoat pocket and inserted the end of the cigarette 
into it. Then, leaning back in his chair, he applied a 
match, and began to smoke. 

Lessiter, as puzzled as two others, at least, of the 
company, heard Loraine breathing heavily. What did 
this mean? John, surely, could not be under any 
suspicion ? Asa matter of fact, he had a complete and 
wholly satisfactory alibi. As they had parted company, 
after Loraine had returned from seeing Mandeville to his 
room the night before, he had said jocularly : ‘‘ Marcus, 
old man, I want you to do me a favour. I havea 
disturbing habit of walking in my sleep, and so I get 
one of the servants every night to lock me in my room. 
Nasty business, walking in your sleep—especially when 
you don’t know the lay of the land very well. Will 
you do it ?”’ 

He had laughed. 

‘“ Anything to oblige, old boy. But I shouldn’t have 
Imagined you to be a somnambulistic subject ! ”’ 

“Well, Iam. Curiously enough, I contracted the 
habit in the jungle.” 

Unless one of the servants had come up to turn the 
key, Loraine could not possibly have left his room that 
night without using the window. Yet it seemed curious 
that he should have said those words just at that 
moment.... 

A cry from Healey brought his mind back to Knight- 
ley. Sir Charles was smoking the cigarette at a furious 
rate—and a change was coming over his face. A start- 
ling change. A change that held more than a suspicion 
of horror. The features were beginning to twitch 
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spasmodically, the eyes to dilate, and the jaws to work 
in a terrifying manner. What was happening ? 

Knightley took one more pull at the cigarette, and 
Lessiter noticed that his hands, which had become claw- 
like, were creeping up to his throat. ... At last, he 
began vaguely to understand. 

But he was too late. Before he could get to the 
pathologist, Loraine had leapt forward. His hands 
seized both Knightley’s wrists and dragged them down. 

“Quick, brandy ! ”’ he gasped. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE JURY'S VERDICT 


T was ten minutes later. Loraine, looking so 
strained that he was scarcely recognisable, was 

speaking to Sir Charles Knightley. The pathologist 
was practically his normal self again. 

‘Charles, I don’t suppose you will ever forgive me,” 
he said. ‘ I shall certainly never forgive myself. For ”’ 
—the voice dropped—* I might have had two murders 
on my hands instead of one.”’ 

Healey sprang forward. 

“T can’t stand much more of this,”’ he cried sharply. 
“What the deuce are you talking about, John? Two 
murders... .” 

“Tt was I who killed Mandeville,” was the answer, 
‘and, by allowing Knightley to conduct that experi- 
ment on himself, [ ran the very serious risk, as I have 
said, of having two deaths on my hands.” 

The pathologist looked up. 

“Now, this is really very interesting,’ he said. 
“ How many Krisla-drugged cigarettes do you think it 
took to kill Mandeville ? ”’ 

“T left him eight. Five had Krisla in them, and the 
other three were harmless. You see, although I hated 
him so, I thought it only decent to give him a 
sporting chance. . . . Sit down,” the speaker went on, 
turning to the three other men, who, startled out of 
their normal behaviour, had all jumped to their feet. 
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When the four were seated, with the key turned in 
the lock of the door so that there should be no inter- 
ruption, Loraine, leaning against the mantelpiece, told 
a story which none in that room would ever be able to 
forget. 

‘“Three years ago,’ he started, ‘“ when I left for 
Africa, I was practically engaged to Isobel Daneforth— 
the lady we now know as Mrs. Mandeville. I had no 
idea at the time that Mandeville was a serious rival— 
but he proved to be: having seduced the girl I wanted 
to marry, after giving her drugged wine, he—won. 
Isobel, thinking that she was not worthy to be another 
man’s wife, married him. 

‘‘T want to be perfectly fair: I didn’t know the full 
facts until last night—although I had my suspicions. 
But to you, Gentlemen of the Jury, as Charles has 
already termed you, I am going to state quite frankly 
that I invited Mandeville down here for the express 
purpose of killing him. 

“We were discussing last night the question of 
murder ever being justified—and, in my mind, at least, 
the time had come when Allan Mandeville should be 
removed. .. . When I was in Africa, I had many 
strange experiences. One of them was to witness a 
man, belonging to the Zabu tribe, being condemned to 
death by suicide. He was an adulterer—immorality is 
a crime considered worse than actual murder amongst 
the Zabu. The procedure is to force the guilty person 
to eat food which has been strongly impregnated with 
powdered Krisla, which, in its raw state, is really a 
poisonous root. The drug drove the man into a state 
of frenzy, during which he killed himself by self- 
strangulation. 

‘‘T didn’t think anything more of the matter until I 
received your letter, Lessiter, telling me of the notorious 
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reputation Mandeville was getting. I put two and two 
together, and imagined the hellish life he must be lead- 
ing the woman I still loved. I fought the desire to 
return to England—never once did Isobel write to me— 
for months ; but at length, it became overpowering. If 
I had not sailed, I am sure I should have gone insane. 
Even so, perhaps I was not entirely normal when I 
arrived in this country.” 

“One minute,” put in the criminal lawyer ; “ was it 
you who sent that death warning to Mandeville ? ” 

Loraine, to the surprise of everyone, shook his head. 

“‘T knew nothing of it,”’ he said ; ‘‘ I had no need for 
melodramatics. That note must have been sent by 
another enemy. It’s quite possible that if Mandeville 
had not left London last night, someone else would 
have killed him. But whoever that person may be, I 
doubt if he had any graver cause for hatred against 
Mandeville than myself.” 

There was a murmur of assent before Loraine 
continued ; 

“On the voyage home, I had thought it all out: I 
would kill him in the presence, as it were, of the 
cleverest criminal counsel in England, and the most 
famous pathologist. If either suspected anything, then 
I would tell my story and leave my fate to them. Soit 
has happened. There is not much need for me to 
continue, Knightley, since you have been shrewd 
enough to guess my secret, but I will tell what remains, 
nevertheless. 

‘‘T didn’t leave my room last night after I had wished 
Mandeville good night. The story about sleep-walking 
was a blind, I admit, but it was not my hands which 
squeezed the life out of Mandeville. As for the Ghost, 
I have no exact knowledge. Young Laidley told 
Knightley he saw it—beyond that, I cannot go. But if 
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the Ghost appeared, I should like to view the fact as an 
indication that powers beyond our control were siding 
with me. At the time I arranged the different rooms 
with Trevanion, the butler, I had no idea that the one 
allotted to Mandeville was ‘ haunted.’ It was a strange 
coincidence, however, that he should have been placed 
in that room.” 

‘“ Didn’t the butler know of the legend ? ” 

‘Not before he heard Dingle’s story. Trevanion 
came from Sir George Wilson’s place at Truro. 

“To get back: as chance would have it, I had no 
need to press the cigarettes into which I had placed the 
Krisla drug ; Mandeville’s own case was empty, and he 
accepted them without question. As I have said, five 
out of the eight were drugged, and three were harmless. 
At the last moment, I allowed Destiny to take a 
hand. If, in the morning, he was alive, then I would 
merely rescue the woman I loved and leave him alone. 

“But Fate decided otherwise; the drug in the 
cigarettes he chose induced the desire to kill himself 
(which, as I learned in Africa, is its peculiar property) 
and Mandeville shared the same fate as the black 
adulterer of the Zabu tribe—he strangled himself with 
his own hands. 

“You don’t imagine for a moment, I hope, that I 
would have allowed young Laidley to take the blame 
for a crime of which I knew he was innocent ? 

“This morning, directly I heard that no reply could 
be got by Dingle, I realised that Mandeville was dead. 
Only two other things remained for me to do—to get 
into the room first and unclasp the hands from his 
throat, and to remove all the cigarettes he had not 
smoked. The one Knightley found must have rolled 
beneath the bed ; anyway, I did not notice it. 

‘“‘ T have no regrets, and I am not going to ask for any 
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mercy. Quite honestly, I believe that Allan Mande- 
ville deserved death ; I believe equally firmly that the 
world is better rid of him. I will not even ask for mercy 
on account of his wife—because even if I have to go 
out of her life just when I have re-entered it, I am sure 
she will be better off alone than living with that loath- 
some beast she called her husband. 

‘ T intend to leave you now—Gentlemen of the Jury. 
But I shan’t be far away. I shall make no attempt to 
escape. I give you all my word of honour if you place 
me on parole. And I promise you this: that whatever 
decision you—representing a doctor, a lawyer, a priest, 
and a man of science—arrive at, I shall not question 
your judgment.” 

Amidst a tense silence, the speaker left the room. 


At the inquest on the body of Allan Mandeville, held 
in the neighbouring village of Trewethy, Sir Charles 
Knightley, the famous London pathologist, who was a 
member of the tragic house party at Court Lady 
certified the cause of death as “ heart failure following 
a sudden brain storm.” 

‘ T regard this as one of the most singular cases I have 
ever known,” he told the Coroner ; “‘ for I believe that 
the unfortunate man, attacked for some reason by the 
fear that he was going to die, pressed his hands against 
his throat with such force as to help to cause actual 
death.” 

The Coroner expressed his sympathy with the friends 
of the deceased, and the jury returned a verdict of 
“Death by misadventure.’ 
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12. Of Royal Blood 

13. The Golden Spur 
14. Left in the Lurch . 
IS. The Wizard of the Turf 
l6. The Gamblers . 

17. Beating the Favourite . 
18. Out of the Past .  . 
19. A Bad Start 

20. The Broadcast Mystery 
2}. The Blue Ribbon 

22. The Under Secretary 

23. The Man from Newmarket . 
24. The Dreadful Night 


Sane Sey SS 


° e ® ® e e e ® 


The Shadow of Ravenscliffe 


AUTHORS 


Edgar Wallace 

J. S. Fletcher 
Nat Gould 

Edgar Wallace 
Nat Gould 

Nat Gould 
William Le Queur 
Nat Gould 
Johnston McCulley 
Nat Gould 

Nat Gould 
Wiliam Le Queur 
J. S. Fletcher 
Nat Gould 

Nat Gould 
William Le Queuz 
Nat Gould 


. J.B. Harris Burland 


Nat Gould 
William Le Queux 
Nat Gould 
William Le Queur 
Nat Gould 
Ben Ames Williams 


(Further titles in preparation) | Each idith striking colour wrapper 


D. 


Net 


EACH 


LEISURE LIBRARY CO., LTD. 
55 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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HUTCHINSON’S 











FAMOUS 6°. NOVELS 


cs) 
Nearly 100 million copies sold to date 


AMES, JOSEPH B. 
367 The Stranger frem 
Cheyenne 
BENOIT, PIERRE 
350 The Queen of Attantis 
BLOOM, URSULA 
331 The Breadwinners 
407 Frutt en the Bough 
BRAME, CHARLOTTE M. 
300 A Shadewed Lite 
82 A Weman's Errer 


232 Holrees of Hatten 
205 The Duke's Secret 


CLEVELY, NU@H 

416 Hell te Pay 
OOULSON, MAJOR THOMAS 

314 Mata Hari 
DARE, SIMON 

403 Orchard Bloom 

413 Spring Merning 
DELL, ETHEL M. 

1 Bere of tren 

GARVICE, CHARLES 

324 Leolie’s Leyalty 

206 Wises Smith's Fortune 

364 Olivia and Others 


345 The Rugged Path 
420 At Love's Oost 


QRAEME, BRUCE 
417 Hate Ship 
GRAHAM, WINIFRED 
346 Welt of the Evenings 
421 Unholy Mairimeny 
@QRUADY, MABEL SARNES 


415 Pippa 


MAQGGARD, SIR H. RIDER 
267 She and Allan 
HAMILTON, COSMO 
5 Scandal 
HENDRYX, JAMES B. 
276 Frezen inlet Pest 
277 Gold and the Meunted 
HOFFMAN, W. D. 
408 The Saddie Welt 
HORLER, SYDNEY 
418 $.0.8. 
JEROME, JEROME K. 


204 Temmy & Co. 
KILPATRICK,FLORENCE A. 


363 Netty Married 
418 Semething Always 
Nappens 














LEWI8, M. PROTHERO 








406 The Bees of Lightnin’ © 
MORRISON, EMMELINE 


386 Grey and Gold 

404 Last of the Lovells 
MUNDY, TALBOT 

370 The Woman Ayisha 
MUSKETT, NETTA 


422 The Open Windew 
PETERSON, MARGARET 





348 A Welth Ginger 
304 On the Wings of the 
Wind 


354 Tera Salis 
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RHODES, KATHLYN 


402 Out of the Wilderness 
226 The Wax Image 


SABATINI, RAFAEL 


3 Love-at-Arms 
150 The Snare 


SAVI, E. W. 

409 Glad Rags 
STONEHAM, 6. T. 

302 The Lien’s Way 
STRATTON-PORTER, QENE 

279 The Keeper ef the Bees 
SUTHERLAND, MAY 

341 Boss o’ High Springs 

339 Onee’ the Herd 

344 The Greater Kingdom 
SWAN, ANNIE 9. 


380 An American Woman 
182 Eliaaboth Gien 

412 A Bitter Debt 

414 A Victory Wen 


VINCENT, LOUIS 


340 Spetiight 
338 The Drama in the 
ecort 




















401 The Green Pack 


YORKE, CURTIS 
327 All About Judy 


THE CRIME-BOOK SOCIETY 
presents a GREAT NEW SERIES 


(Uniform with Hutcuinson’s ‘“Pocker LiBRaRy’’) 


A sixpenny edition which includes titles that are among 

the Society’s most successful novels is indeed a boon to 

the great crime-book-reading public. As huge reprints 

are anticipated we advise you to secure now the titles 

you feel you cannot miss and slip them into a convenient 
pocket or bag. 


reach 


1, HUGH CLEVELY’S The Gang-Smasber 


2. SELDON TRUSS They Came by Night 
3. EDGAR WALLACE On the Spot 
4. BARONESS ORCZY  Unravelled Knots 
5. BRUCE GRAEME Blackshirt Again 
6. SYDNEY HORLER Tiger Standish 
7. EDEN PHILLPOTTS Found Drowned 
8. ANDREW SOUTAR ~=_— Night of Horror 


Published by 
THE CRIME-BOOK SOCIETY 
32-36, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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The Booklover’s 


2/- LIBRARY 3/6 


cloth leather 


Isabel C. Clarke 
Philip Gibbs 

W. P. Pycraft 
Cynthia Asquith 
Bruce Graeme 
Robert IKeable 
May Sinclair 

‘ Joseph Stamper 
Admiral Sir Repginald Bacon 

: Walter Jerrold 

Lowell Thomas 


HAWORTH PARSONAGE . ‘ 
ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 
THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 
THE GHOST BOOK . 
PASSION, MURDER AND “MYSTERY 
TAHITI: ISLE OF DREAMS . 
THE THREE BRONTES . ; 
LESS THAN THE DUST . . 
THE JUTLAND SCANDAL 
HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES 
BEYOND KHYBER PASS 
LIFE AND LAUGHTER 'MIDST THE CANNIBALS 

Clifford W. Collinson 


eo e@ @ © @ @ 


LIKE SHADOWS ON THE WALL . : : W. B. Maxwell 
SPOOK STORIES ‘. : é ‘ : E. F. Benson 
ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN’ . : ‘ : Sir Ha Lauder 
WITH LAWRENCE IN. ARABI: ‘ Lowell Thomas 


THE KASIDAH OF HAJ! ABD® EL YEZDI~ 
Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR : Philip Gibbs 
THE SECRET OF THE WILD W. R. Calvert 
RED IKE . j. M. Denwood and S. Fowler Wright 
HELL’S ANGELS OF THE DEEP . William Guy Carr 
THE LIFE OF FRED ARCHER : ‘ F . E. M. Humphris 
THE HEARTS OF MEN . ‘ } ; . H. Fielding-Hall 
THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS . Lord Ernest Hamilton 
WHITE MAN, BROWN WOMAN T. L. Richards with T. Stuart Gurr 
MATA HARI : ; . Major Thomas Coulson 
WITH A PASSPORT AND TWO EYES .; : ; V. C. Buckley 
TOM-TOMS IN THE NIGHT . Attilio Gatti 
FIRE-EATER ; Captain A. O, Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 
COLLECTED SKETCHES ae oe . Noel Coward 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWE Z ‘ . Philip Gibbs 
KABLUK OF THE ESKIMO : é ‘ Lowell Thomas 
ELIZABETH paral BROWNING ‘ ; . Isabel C. Clarke 
40, O.L. ‘ : . Hugh Cleland Hoy 
LITTLE, TALES . : : * : ‘ ‘ Lion Feuchtwanger 
JEW SUSS . Lion Feuchtwanger 
A TRAVELLER IN THE WEST INDIES" : : Owen Kutter 
ME: A Chronicle About Other People . : ‘ Naomi Jacob 
VICTORIAN DAYS AND WAYS : _ Mark Edward Perugini 
THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY ROYCE , . Sir Max Pembcrton 
LIFE OF CHRISTINA OF SWIEDEN 7 . Alfred Neumann 
BY GUESS AND BY GOD z ‘ . William Guy Carr 


Cecil Roberts 
Ethel Mannin 
Paul Schebesta 


HALF WAY 

CONFESSIONS AND IMPRESSIONS ~ 

AMONG CONGO PYGMIES ‘ F 
AFRICAN LOG . Shaw Desinond 
KING EDWARD VII AT MARIENBAD Sigmund Munz 
FIFTY THRILLING YEARS AT SEA ; ‘ Captain Whitfield 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY m . Dr. E. J. Dillon 
CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST . Sir Ernest J. P. Benn C.B.E. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY 


HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD 
32-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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